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 Mosr Gractovs SOVEREIGN, 


TRUCK as I am with veneration at the 
WP dignity of the Perſonage I am approach- 

ing; the difficulty of this addreſs would not 
be ſo alarming as I now feel it to be, were it - I 
poſlible for any language to expreſs the dic- 
tates'of a heart, warmed like mine, with the 
ſincereſt gratitude. 
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When | 
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When I reflect on the motives that might- - 
induce Your Majeſty to permit this work 
to appear under your moſt gracious pro-- 
teCtion ; ; and not particularly. on the Wel- 
come, though un olicited bounty extended 
to me, one of the moſt inconſiderable of Vour 
Majeſty's ſubjects; I cannot but admire that 
goodneſs which I muſt not celebrate; fearful 
left I ſhould incur diſpleaſure, by barely 
enumerating thoſe virtues which diſtant nati- 
ons contemplate with envy, and your own 
ſubjects have ſo frequent occaſion to proclaim 
with 3 Joy. Een 


The prevalence of exam ple can be no where 
more conſpieuous, than in your Royal Houſe- 
hold, where the lives and behaviour of thoſe 

5 who 
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who 1806 the honour to approach Your Ma- 
jeſty's Perſon, evidence ſuch goodneſs. of 


Heart, as cannot fail of convincing all who 


aſpire to favour, that the ſureſt mean of 
obtaining Royal Bounties, and the only ac- 


ceptable return they can make for having 
received them, muſt be to take due care that 


their conduct in their reſpective departments, 
may demonſtrate they are not altogether un- 
worthy. 


That Your I/ by a * and RR 


reign, may have the inexpreſlible ſatisfaction 


of ſeeing this kingdom as eminent for true 
religion, and every virtue that can reflect 
honour on humanity, as it is now for wealth: 


and power : and that full of years, bleſſed 
| with 
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with a numerous and virtuous offspring, You 
may receive the glorious reward of a truly 
great and well-ſpent if, ſhall be the daily 
; er of, 
ro ,¶ë Tr., 

gl duriful, 
much obliged, and 
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Subject and Servant, 
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HE importance of a man to himſelf has been ſo often 
_ diſcovered in almoſt every ſpecies of explanatory writing, 
wherein even the moſt delicate author is obliged to ſpeak 
of his own ſtudies and compoſitions ;' that Prefaces, in general, 
are at the preſent day, become equally irkſorne to their writer, and 
to their reader. But as the Editor of the ETH AMUsEMENTS 
is not to apologize for his own works, but thoſe of an aged pa- 
rent, he ſets himſelf down to write with as little fear on the 
ſcore of ſelf-love, as hope on that of ſelf-intereſt, ' He once in- 
deed intended, following therein the example of other Editors, to 
have given a particular account of the Author, and his writings ; 
but ſuch is the faſtidious nicety of the preſent times, that the 
pious labour of eſtabliſhing the dear-earned fame, or proclaiming | 
the honeſt character of a father, is too difficult, too dangerous, 
and too delicate an undertaking even for a ſon. But ſince i imme - | 
morial cuſtom requires, and the Editor thinks it abſolutely: ne- 
ceflary, ſomething ſhould be ſaid on that ſubject, on the brelent 
occaſion, the Reader will accept of what follows. 


Our 


iv T H EB F E FA E. 


Our Author acquired his firſt knowledge in claſſical learning, at 

Merchant-Taylors School in London: From hence he was ſent at the 
- "Uſual age a Commoner to St. John's College in Oxford; his father 

being in too opulent circumſtances to apply for, or even accept of 
when offered, the uſual helps towards the expence of perfecting 

his ſon's education. But before he had made choice of any pro- 
feſſion, misfortunes in his family, equally unexpected and unſur- 
mountable, 6bliged him to turn thoſe talents which were intended 
for the ornament, towards the ſupport of "life—and he has now 

actually devoted more than half a century to writing for the 
public ; and perhaps it may be difficult to produce another per- 

| fon, who has ſo thoroughly felt the force of the great Philoſopher's 
obſervation : Of mating muny "books there is no end, and much ftudy 
i a wearineſs of the fleſh;—Hunc ego non diligam? non admirer? non 
omui ratione defendendum putem? His labors have ever had a ma- 
nifeſt tendency to promote the love of virtue, or of uſeful and or- 
namental ſcience ; which will need no further proof, than to 
ſelect, from a variety of other things, his tranſlations; of 
Caftalio's Sacred Dialogues, and the firſt four volumes in folio, of 
the Religious Ceremonies.— A life thus induſtriouſly, not to ſay be- 
neficially employed, ſeems to claim ſome little indulgence in ex- 
treme old age. This ſabbath of his days it is his utmoſt ambition 
to maintain with ſome degree, or, at leaſt, ſome appearance of 
decent Independency—Hence proceeds the preſent publication. 


The Editor has ſatisfactory reaſons for omitting the Compendium 
of the Lives of Socrates, Plato, &c. and Ciceros Dialogue on Old 
Age, which were to have conſtituted. part of this work. But it 
would border on affectation, to apologize for deviating from the 
we Bagh i Shes original 
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original propoſals, when ſuch deviation has made room for ſeve- 
ral articles, which, he preſumed, might afford more entertainment 
to the Reader; and, eſpecially, by the addition of the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray's moral Tales and Fables, which ſhall be ornamented 
with a new deſign for each Subject by Mr. Wale, elegantly engraved 
by Mr. Grignion and others. This improvement was ſuggeſted, a 
few months ago by accident — The Editor ſeeing ſome prints 
for the ingenious Dr. HawxEswoRTH's Telemachus, by the above- 
mentioned artiſts, and at the ſame. time recollecting the favourable 
reception the Author's, Verſion. of Cambray's Fables had met 
with, in the various editions in which it had appeared, could 
not reſiſt the temptation, of hazarding the expence, tho by..no 
means inconſiderable, in hopes that the book would then be ge- 
nerally deemed adequate to its price. But as this additional work 
has no immediate connection with the general ſubject of the preſent 
volume, it was determined not to retard the publication till that 
could be finiſhed. —The Subſcribers. are however aſſured, that 
Mr. Wale has completed the deſigns, and Mr. Grignion has en- 
| graved ſome of the plates, and the reſt ſhall be executed by him 
or ſome other able artiſt, with all imaginable diſpatch, and de- 
livered to the Subſcribers, together with a liſt of their names 
prefixed, without any additional expence whatever. 


The reader ſhall only, be Jetained for a x ſhort account of — 
principal articles in this yolume, which, it is hoped, will not be 
"REN unworthy the name of ETHIC AuusgMRNTS. 


1 The Comforts of Philatphy in. five books, FFI the 
Latin of Boetius. 


La] Bocrius 


i nr e. 


Boerius has always been regarded among thoſe happier Authors, 
-who riſe in our eſtimation, in proportion to our familiarity with 
them---intelligible to the meaneſt, and improving to the moſt 
cultivated underſtanding---A true comforter to all the ſons and 
daughters of affliction, 1 e en f uh to the. © happy | 
OI: | 


It The Family Party.---The' Court of Beauty.--The Young 
Eagle.---Imitations from De la Motte, by a Friend. 


Whoever, to borrow the words of a judicious: critic on a ſimilar 
occaſion, expecis a paraphraſe of De la Motte, or a faithful copy of 
tus gentus, or manner of writing, in theſe imitattens, will be much diſ- 
appointed. Our Author uſes the Gallic Poet for little more than his 
canvas ; and if the old defign or colouring chance to feat his purpoſe, 
Ut FI well, if not, he employs his 0 own without feruple or ceremony. 


Should the reader's opinion of this part of the work, but keep 
pace with that of the Editor, he will heartily join in wiſhing his 
'friend may be prevailed on to finiſh what he has thus happily be- 
gun; and execute the whole of De la Motte's Fables with the 
fame ſpirit, and judgement.---There is certainly ſomething in this 
ſpecimen of his abilities ſo truly original, engaging, and inſtruc- 
tive, that the Editor is ſully convinced, whatever becomes of the 
reſt of the Eric Amuſements, the world will hereafter remem- 
ber this publication with gratitude, - as the means of introducing 
Ab valuable an addition to the moral poetry of this nation. 
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ebb Bath 

m. The Prop 0 ect, an lacan 5 in Mins et. 

This nohkin was written heat in © 2 5 ty the very — 
and ingenious Mr. Holdfworth,. of Magdalen College, Oxford, about 
the year 1708; and the preſent; verſion; appeared ſoon after, and 
was ſo well received by the public, that many thouſands were 
printed and ſold within the compaſs of one year. Such an ap- 
probation it was apprehended would be ſufficient to juſtify its 
republication here. | 


IV. Gratitude, an Hiſtorical Tale. 


The chief incidents in this little ſtory are related as matters of 
fact, in ſome Hiſtory of the Turks which we have formerly met 
with.---To teach the paſſions to move at the command of Virtue, has 
ever been eſteemed the higheſt commendation of this ſpecies of 
writing. An effe& we have ſeveral times been witneſs to this 
Tale's having 1 when read from the. manuſcript. | 


i 


V. Danon and DeLra: A Cue: 


This Paſtoral Poem was founded on the following memorable 
| incident : f ſome time in October laſt, the three elder Princes, 
conducted by Mrs. Cotefworth, went privately to Kew Chapel, 
where kneeling reverently before the Communion Table, they 
preſented with their own hands, a very liberal Wer for the 
relief of the Poor. | 


% 
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The looks and deportment of the Royal Children---in the exe- 
cution of this benevolent errand, were, in every reſpect, ſo proper, 
ſo affecting, and exemplary,” that the Editor really thought it for 
the advantage and honour of human nature, to have it recorded, 
if poſſible, in as lively and indelible characters, as it was in his 
own heart. A conſultation with his ingenious Friend, the au - 
thor of the Parodies on De Ia Marte, produced this Paſtoral Can- 
tata : Of which he can with the ſtricteſt veracity aftirm, that as 

the fact on which it was founded, has engaged the love and ad- 
miration of all who heard it; ſo the Poem, ſimple and una- 
dorned as it is, has never been recited without the higheſt ſatiſ- 
faction As if it was the property of great and virtuous actions, 
to communicate ſomething of their own engaging nature, even 
to the things written concerning them. 'This Poem declines not 
the judgment of the head, though profeſſedly calculated for that 
of the heart; a trifle indeed in itſelf, yet can never be voted 
trifling, where the love of virtue, genuine patriotiſm, or honeſt 
A are admitted to the ſuffrage. | 


The following fat will 9 the truth of this obſervation ton 
A- perſon of acknowledged taſte, thought ſo favourably of 
this Paſtoral, as to intimate a deſire of having it ſet to muſic by 
ſome hand of diſtinguiſhed abilities—one, whoſe ſituation in life 
might give additional feeling to the ſubject. This circumſtance 
pointed evidently to Dr. Nares, who having executed -it with 
his uſual felicity, it was performed before a ſele& party, who 
were pleaſed to honour it, thus improved by the inſinuating graces 
of harmony, with the higheſt approbation and applauſe. | 


PPP The 


THE PREFACE 


The other articles in this work muſt be left to ſpeak for 
themſclyes. | 


Sunt bona, ſunt quædam mediocria, funt mala plura, 
_ Que legis huc : aliter non Ji, 2852 liber. 


After this confeſſion it muſt be ſuperſluous to add, that the 


Author's appeal is not to the Ware, but to the en of cri- 
ticiſm. 


When years depreſs the Muſe's weary wing, 
And ev'ry paſſing day, with ſilent theft 
Plucks her thin plumage ; can ſhe ſoar again 
The vaſt ſublime of nature ? When her voice 
Is crack'd by penury, enfeebled, ſhrill'd 
To ſecond infancy, by time's fell gripe, 
Fancy's fair garden fading all before her ; 
Her ſong will hold alliance with her fortunes : 
Who can expect perfection? Candour then 
Holds out to Criticiſm her ſofteſt veil, | 
And bids her pardon where ſhe can't approve ; 
* Pleads an exemption for the hoary head, 
And ſees ſome merit in attempting well. 
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CnAuckx, who is generally conſidered as the Father of our Poetry, has left 
us a verſion of Bozrius, on the Comforts of Philoſophy ; a Book which ſeems 
to have been the favourite of the middle ages: of ſo much celebrity, that 
it has been tranſlated into Saxon by King AlrRED, and illuſtrated with a 
copious Comment aſcribed to Ag uix as. 
| JonnsoN. 
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was born about che time of the declenſion of che Weſtern 
Empire in Auguſtulus, Anno CCCcLIxv, | And though his 


anceſtors of the male-line, of the name of BozT1vs; ſeem to have 


been of Greek extraction; yet he derived his pedigree likewiſe, by 


a female branch, from Anicius Sextus Petron. Probus, a deſcendent = 


of one of the moſt antient and noble families in Rome, and Col- 


league with the Emperor Gratian in the Conſulſhip, Anno cccLxx1, 
There were indeed few of the Auician family who had not borne 


the office of Conſul, as appears by the following verſes of Claudian, 
who does not ſcruple to give it the preference to all others of his 


time. 


4 


— — Henrieaingor requiris 

Hac de ſtirpe virum, certum eſt de Conſule ei 
Per faſces numerantur ſemperque renatd 
Nobilitate virent, & prolem fata ſequuntur 
Continuum ſimili ſervantia lege tenorem. | 

Nec quiſquam procerum tentat, licet are vetuſto * 

Floreat, & claro cingatur Roma N B ; 
| Se jattare parem. — — | = 


Thro' all this * race of won 4 i 
Whom will you find but was a Conſul's ſon? 
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As many Conſuls as deſcendents were, 
And blooming laurels on each brow appear; 

The Faſces ſeem, thro long ſucceſſion, theirs, 
Not by election, but as deſtin'd heirs. 
Not all antiquity, not Rome can boaſt, 
E'en when ber virtuqus Senate flouriſh'd moſt, 
Of her heroick ſons another ſtem, 1 | 

So much renown'd as the Anician Name, 


And to the peculiar glory of this family, it is 1 to be re- 
membered, that an anceſtor of this Anicius was the firſt Senator of 
Rome who embraced the Chriſtian Faith. | 
A grand-daughter of this Anjcius was married to Manlias Ti heodo- 
rus, a deſcendent of the great Manlius Torquatus, ſo famous in the 
Roman ſtory : and it ſeems highly probable, that the grandfather of 
our Author either took to wife a daughter of this marriage, or that 
being a ſon of this marriage, he was adopted into the Boëtian fami- 
ly. It appears however with ſomewhat more certainty, that his 
| grandfather was that Bo?tzys, who was not only a man of conſular 
dignity, but likewiſe Prefefus Prætorio under Valentinian the third; 
and having ſhared with that great commander Ætius in all the labour 
and glory of his military atchievements, ſuffered with him likewiſe, 
by the hands, or at the command, of that ungrateful Emperor, 
Anno ceccLiv, His father was Anicius Manlius Flavius Bobtius, 
ſon of the laſt mentioned Babtiur, and was Conſul in the year 
CCCCLXXXVII. 

As the blood of fo many of the beſt and nobleſt bene of Nome 
centered in the perſon of our author; ſo likewiſe did their virtues: 
and as Providence ordained him to a more than ordinary nobility of 
birth; ſo ſhe beſtowed on him likewiſe a ſuperior ſhare of wealth, 

Krength of conſtitution, gracefulneſs of perſon, and endowments 
| Ko 33 
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of the mind, which ſhone, even in the morning of his life, with 
uncommon rays, and promiſed a meridian of the higheſt luſtre, His 
father dying ſoon after the expiration of his Conſulſhip, left him 
in his youth to the care and tuition of his noble relations, who ſo 
well acquitted themſelyes of their truſt, that he was ſent to Athens, 
where he purſued. his ſtudies with indefatigable diligence, and in a 
few years became not only a perfect maſter of the Greek tongue, 
but alſo a thorough proficient as well in the ancient philoſophy, as 
in all other ſciences. 

When he returned from "akin his * ae and endow- 
ments ſoon recommended him to the notice, eſteem, and friendſhip 
of the greateſt men in Rome, who all courted his alliance, and una- 
nimouſly contributed towards the raifing him very early to the high- 
eſt honours and offices in the adminiſtration z being firſt admitted in- 
to the Senatorian order, made Conſul in the year px, and laſtly Ma- 
gifter Offictorum (an office of the utmoſt danger and difficulty) whoſe 
| buſineſs it was to receive all complaints of the provincial ſubjects, as 
well againſt the courtiers and officers of the palace, as againſt the 
prafefts throughout the n provinces, and report them to the 
king. 

His firſt wife was Helper, a Sicibion by birth, arid faid to be 
the daughter of Feſtus, a perſon. of Senatorian dignity. How- 
ever celebrated the beauties of her perſon might be, yet the beauties 
of her mind were far more engaging ; and whatever- acquiſitions of 
fortune Boëtius might obtain by this alliance, the ſtock. of learning 
and poetic talents wherewith ſhe was endowed were, to a man of his - 
refined taſte and ſolid judgment, much more valuable: the being, 
not only the partner of his bed, but of his ſtudies, while he com- 
poſed ſome of his immortal works, and which might be in ſome 
meaſure perhaps inſpired by her. The affection he bore to her 
while Lying, appears by the following Epitaph, ſaid to be written 

D 2 of 
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by our author after her death, and dedicated to her as the laſt e 
ibu te of his love. 


Hel pes dicta ful, siculg regionis kw 
Nuam procul a patrid conjugis egit amor. 
Vo fine maſta dies, nox anxia, flebilis os 1 
\ » + ec ſolum caro, ſed ſpiritus unus erat. 
; Lux mea non clauſa eſt, tali remanente marito, 
Majorigue anime parte ſuperſtes . 
Porticibus ſacris jam nunc peregrina quieſco, 
Judicis Æterni teſtificata thronum. 
| _ - Nequa manus buſtum violet, nifi forte Jugalis 
Hae iterum cupiat jungere membra ſuis ; 
Ut thalami cumuligue comes nec morte revellar, 
Et * vitæ nectat uterque cinit. 


Sicilia's iſle I left for SO ICY 928 
And fer my nuptial bed my native home; Nn 
Helpes my name, an exile doom'd to rove, 
A willing exile to the arms of love: 
When abſent thence, how joyleſs was the day 
I watch'd the night, and wept the hours away; 
My Lord was mine, and I was his alone, 
More than one fleſh, for oh 1 Our ſouls were one. 
Thus I am not expir'd, while he's alive, | 
And in my better half I ſtill ſurvive, 
Tho in this ſacred dome my bones are laid, 
And my freed ſoul to heaven's bright throne is fled. 
Let no rude hands my ſilent tomb profane, 
Unleſs my Lord ſhould court my arms again; 
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8 .o ſhall our grave be faithful as our bed, | f 
And as  ourlives were > pair 'd, weſhall be ed when dead. | 


His ſecond wife was Rufticiana, 3 of Nuintus pion Me- 
mius Symmachus, who was likewiſe of the Senatorian order, and Con- 
ful in the year ccccLxxxv ; with whom (beſides the endowments of 
her mind, which are by Bo?tius himſelf in the enſuing treatiſe ſo 
highly celebrated) his father-in-law Symmackus having no male · iſſue, 
he received a, vaſt acceſſion to the fortune of his family. He had no 
children of his former marriage, but of the latter ſeveral, two of 
whom are particularly mentioned, viz. Quintus Anicius Symmachus, 
and Anicius Manlius Severinus Boctius, the one named after. his mo- 
ther's father, the other after his own; who were the two ſons men- 
tioned by our author to have been Colleagues in the Conſulſhip, 
which honour was conferred on them by the particular favour of 
King Theodorick, who at that time reigned in Italy, Anno DXX11. 
If it be objected, that theſe ſons of BoY7ius were at that time too 
young to be advanced to ſo high a dignity as that of the Conſulate, 
being then in their nonage, and confeſſed to be ſo even by Bottius 
himſelf: It may be anſwered, That tho the office of Conſul was 
ſtill held in great repute and veneration by the Roman people, as be- 
ing the only ſhadow left them of their ancient liberties ; yet it had 
ever ſince the introduction of the Imperial ſtate become chiefly ho- 
norary, requiring no great abilities to ſuſtain it: and altho before 
this time there may be few or no examples. of this honour's being 
conferred on any of ſuch a tender age, unleſs of the Imperial family ;. 
yet the extraordinary worth, abilities, and ſervices of the father, 
were ſufficient reaſons for this extraordinary mark of favour beſtowed 
on the ſons by King Theodorich, and the general voice of the peo- 
ple; · and theſe diſtinguiſhed honours, together with. the grateful 
ſenſe he had of their being ſo unanimouſly conferred upon his fami- 


* 
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ly both by King and people, were reaſons no leſs" ſufficient for that 
elegant ſpeech, which he on this occaſion made in praiſe of the one, 
and for that bountiful largeſs, which i in the j Joy and ſatisfaction of 
his heart he beſtowed on the other.. 
Of his merits towards the publick, the Reader will " a modeſt; 
yet numerous recital given by himſelf in the enſuing treatiſe: and 
of the high rank he held in the favour and eſteem of King Theods- 
rick, Caſfrodorus has given us the royal teſtimony itfelf, in an epiſtle 
written to our author by that prince's own hand on the following 
occaſion. When Gundibald, King of Burgundy, who had married 
Theodorick's daughter, came to viſit his father-in-law at Ravenna, 
where he then kept his court, his curioſity led him to fee Rome, 
the once renowned miſtreſs of the world, and to converſe with 
Bobtius, then no leſs renowned for his learning: among other rare 
pieces of art, Bo?tius ſhewed him a dial, and a fort of hour-glaſs, 
of which, the one meaſured time by the ſhadow of the ſun, the 
other by dropping of water out of one veſſel into another. The 
Burgundiam was fo amazed ut the ſight of theſe curous pieces of me- 
chaniſm, that after he returned home, he diſpatched Ambaſſadors 
to Theodorick, who had it in commiſſion to deſire one of each ſort 
to be made, and ſent him into his own country. In compliance 
with this requeſt it was that the King addreſſed his letter to Bo?- 
_ tius, of which (becauſe it is an undeniable evidence as well of the 
writer's affection, as of the prodigious learning, and abilities, of the 
perſon to whom it was inſcribed) we ſhall, ſo far as is N to 
theſe purpoſes, produce ſome extracts. | 

After giving ſome reaſons, founded on political maxims, for gra- 
tifying his neighbouring Princes in trifles, that he might obtain 
more ſolid advantages in return (which demonſtrates the great con- 
fidence repoſed in him) and acquainting him with Gundibald's re- 
_ he thus proceeds: I know * {kill is ſo equal to this 
10 taſk, Ir 
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3 taſk, that you have a clear and perfect idea of the grounds of 


&* thoſe arts, which the vulgar know nothing of, but by practice. 
„For you have ſo well improved yourſelf abroad in the Athenian 
« ſchools, and ſo familiarized the Roman ſtudent with the Grecian 
te tutors, that their learning is by your means become naturalized at 
* Name. You have not only entered into the profound depth of 
« ſpeculation in all its parts, but are acquainted likewiſe with the 
© method of practice in all its diviſions; and whatever the Athenians , 
*© had monopolized, you have made common to the Romans, who 
* are beholden to your laborious tranſlations, that they can now 
read the muſic of Pythagoras, the aſtronomy of Ptolemy, the 
« arithmetic of Nichomachus, the geometry of Euclid, the divinity of 
« Plato, the logic of Ariflatle, and the mechanics of Archimedes in 
the Latin tongue. You are indeed become the ſole author in 
« Zatm of all thaſe works, which were the ſtudy and labour of ſo 
many different men in Greet; having adorned: them with ſo 
% much beauty of language, and illuſtrated them with ſo great 
« propricty of expreſſion, that even the original authors, did they 
« equally underſtand both idioms, would prefer your work to their 
« own. Your ſtudies have in a particular manner made you maſter 
« of mechaniſm, that daughter of the ſciences, wherein you are 
« made perfect by the four chief branches of the mathematics 
« which you have purſued in the courſe of your reading, even thro' 
© the retirements of nature; and which produces miracles, not on- 
% ly proving thoſe things practicable, which men think impoſſi- 
e ble, but rendering likewiſe thoſe _—_ en which are ob- | 
« vious and viſible,” | 

Alfter having deſcribed and celebrated the ingenuity wt ad- 
vantages of theſe two inſtruments, which he defires Bobtius to get 
made at the public charge; and fpoken in general terms ſomething 
more in praiſe of mechaniſm, he adds: Becauſe I have found by 


40 experience 


— ues - — —— — 
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experience how well verſed you are in theſe things, I deſire you 
will haſten to tranſmit the above - mentioned inſtruments, as ſoon 


as poſſible, that you may be known where you are not ſeen, and 


convince ſtrangers, that we have as noble patrons of art among 
'** us, as any the moſt celebrated of antiquity. How often wilt 
* they doubt the credit of their own eyes, and think even truth ĩt- 
s ſelf a dream and an impoſture? And when they have recovered 


e their ſurprize, they will not preſume to ſet themſelves in compe- 
* tition with us, among whom they find men of ſuch ene | 
<< ry abilities. N 8 


As his own merits, Te the e offices "he vas in — 


Ae nen thus introduced him to the favour and near confi- 
dence of the King; ſo did he on all occaſions employ his power in 
the cauſe of injured innocence, and was always a prevailing advo- 


cate againſt oppreſſion; till even his virtue became a crime, and 
his integrity wrought his ruin: it being no rare thing among 


Princes, to facrifice their greateſt favourites to their ſuſpicions, and 
to hate the ſtateſman, when they begin to fear the patriot. Be- 


ſides, Theodorick, (who was now no longer that excellent Prince, 
whole wiſdom, juſtice, moderation and other amiable qualities had 


been deſervedly admired ; but grown old, ſuſpicious, cruel and re- 


vengeful) being an open profeſſor and favourer of Arian hereſy, and 
Bottius a ſtrenuous aſſerter of the pure faith, which he defended 


even in oppoſition to the King, not only by his authority, but alſo 


by the more invincible power of his pen; it is no wonder, that a 
Prince ſhould alienate his affections from one, who preſumed to 


differ from him in opinion: and as no rage is ſo reſiſtleſs as that 


of an exaſperated tyrant; ſo no gyrant is ſo relentleſs as he, who 


perſecutes for the cauſe of religion. The diſpleaſure therefore of 
che King appeared firſt on this occaſion: Juſtin, the great patron 


of the Orthodes, was at that time e of the Eaſt, and having 


reconciled 
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reconciled the church of Conſtantinople and ſeveral others to Hor- 
miſda, biſhop of Rome, publiſhed an edict for baniſhing the Arians 
out of the Eaftern Empire; and tho the Goths (in reſpect to Theogs- 
rick their King, with whom that Emperor had renewed the peace 
formerly made with Odoacer his predeceſſor in 1taly} were excepted 
out of this decree ; yet Theodprich, partial to; his favoured ſect, and 
jealous of his crown, as fearing that, when once the true religion was 
aſſerted, the Romans, who were more addicted to Juin, would at- 
tempt ſtill greater things in vindication of their raviſhed liberties ; 
and ſuſpecting likewiſe, that what was done in the Eaſt againſt the 
Aritans, was either at the requeſt, or at leaſt in favour of the Biſhop 
and Senate of Rome, was very angry at this ſtep, tho' he durſt not 
openly declare his reſentment ; and was reſolyed to revenge upon 
his own ſubjects, by a pretended courſe of juſtice, thoſe ſuſpicions, 
which he was too weak to avow en the ee of e by 
force of arms. 

This, in all probability, was Aide Sever cauſe of ike defi EEE" in- 
formation againſt the Senate, mentioned by our author, whereby the 
whole body was at once to have been accuſed of treaſon, and which 
Boetius, ever ready to defend the liberties of his country, then in 
the utmoſt danger, ſo effectually prevented, that he drew the ven- 
geance of the King upon himſelf, and paved the way to a glorious 

martyrdom. for religion and liberty : not that he was expreſly accuſed' 
on any religious account, but as it was one real, though the other 
was the only avowed cauſe of all his future ſufferings, For, having. 
thus expoſed himſelf to the diſpleaſure of a tyrant, it was eaſy to 
find a ſpecious pretence of accuſation againſt him, and fit inſtru- 
ments to execute the wicked purpoſe : the particulars of which 
need not here be ſpecified, the matter.of the former being related, 
and the names and characters of the latter mentioned and ſufficiently 
expoſed by our unhappy author himſelf. in the following ſheets. 

by: ; C The 
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The ſevereſt circumſtances, however, which attended this great 
man's fall were, that his accuſation was contrived to be brought 
before the Senate of Rome, at a time when he was abſent a great di- 
ſtance from the city; that he was in an arbitrary manner condemned 
to death, and his eſtate ſequeſtered, without the privilege of ſpeak- 
ing in his own defence ; and that, even by the ſuffrage of the Sena= 
tors themſelves, for the preſervation of whoſe rights he had ſo gene - 
roufly ſacrificed his own ſecurity, and who were the guardians of thoſe 
liberties. which: they thus conſented to betray. But to ſuch a baſe 
degree of ſervitude was the Raman ſpirit then reduced under the 
Gothic tyranny, and the whole ſenatorian order ſo terrified at the 
avenging rod, which then hung over their own heads, that they ſa- 
crificed even their conſciences to the King's reſentments, and ſub- 
mitted to become the ſervile inſtruments, and ee drudges 
of his injuſtice and oppreſſion. 

Theodorick nevertheleſs, greedy as he was of blood, either. con- 
ſcious of his victim's innocence, or awed by the murmurs of the 
people whom he oppreſſed but feared to render deſperate, or appre- 
henſive of the reproach this great and good man's death would bring 
upon him, ſpared. his life for the preſent, and mollified his ſentence 
into a perpetual impriſonment at Ticinum (now Pavia that he might 
ſtill have him in his power to ſatiate his revenge upon at a more con- 

venient ſeaſon, This happened in the cloſe of the year nxx11, du- 
ring the Conſulſhip of his ſons, or ſoon. after their office was ex- 

pired : a ſudden fall from the bighel pitch of human felicity to the 
loweſt ſtate of miſery |! 

During his confinement he wrote the following treatiſe of the 
ComFoRTs of PnxiLosoPHY, wherein, tho' all his other writings 
are deſervedly eſteemed for their ſolidity and learning, he has even 
out-done himſelf : and indeed it is not improbable, that by how 
much the nearer men approach to the hour of their difſolution, 

which 
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which ſhall at once releaſe them from their earthly bondage, and 
tranſlate their ſouls to the celeſtial regions of immortal liberty; ſo 
much the more are they excited by divine impulſes, and feel their 
minds advancing towards that perfect ſtate, of which they are 
ſhortly to participate: it being frequently ſeen, that ſuch, who 
have almoſt finiſhed their mortal courſe, and are near the point of 
their departure, are capable of ſpeaking, doing, ſeeing and conceiv- 
ing much greater and ſublimer things, than thro' their whole lives 
| paſt they had ever done before; which is no inconſiderable proof of 
the immortality of the ſoul.— Thus Bobtius, in his priſon 5 difcharg- 
ing his mind of all ſublunary conſiderations and concerns, and apply- 
ing it only to the contemplation of true and perfect happineſs, wrote 
this Ethic Treatiſe, wherein, whether we conſider the elegancy of 
his method, the eloquence of his diſcourſe, or weight of his 
arguments, there wu gp an  excellency in ſome meaſure ſuperna- 
tural. 

While this pious ſufferer was thus api his lonely hours, 
and endeavouring, by philoſophical contemplations, to reconcile 
himſelf to his afflictions, and to recover that contentment and fere- 
nity of mind, of which his injuries had deprived him; in the year 
DxX1v, . Juſtin publiſhed a ſecond edict againft the Arzans, command- 
ing all the Biſhops of that purſuaſion, (not excepting the Goths} to 
be depoſed, and their churches to be conſecrated anew, according to 
the Catholic form. The Goths, thus every where expelled, with 
mighty clamours flew for refuge to Theodorick, who mediated firſt 
by letters with the Emperor in their behalf: but - finding theſe at- 
tempts fruitleſs, he reſolved upon a formal embaſſy; and either that 
he might render it more ſplendid by the dignity of his Embaſſadors, 
or, as by the ſequel is more probable, that he might find occaſion 
from their deportment in the diſcharge of their truſt,” 'to deſtroy 
thoſe, againſt whom he could have no other PR pretence for 


C2 h exe- 
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executing his malicious purpoſe ; ſent Join, now. Biſhop of Rome, 
which had never been done before, together with Theodorus, Im- 
portunus, and Agapitus, who had been Conſuls, and another Aga- 
pitus a Patrician, to make preſſing inſtances at the imperial court for 
repealing the above-mentioned edict, and if it was refuſed, to 
threaten, that he would treat the Orthodox in Italy in the fame 
manner, or, as others . chat he F Wen all . with fire 
and ſword. 

When they came to Conflantineple, 50 were dee with great 
acclamations by the people, and honour by the Emperor: but inſtead 
of executing their ungrateful commiſſion, John, not only celebrated 
the feaſt of the Ręſurrection, according to the Roman uſe, the Empe- 
ror giving him the upper hand in the proceſſion; but, at his re- 
queſt, conſecrated all the churches wherever he came in purſuance 
of the edict, according to the Catholic form. Theodorich, enraged 
above meaſure at theſe tranſactions, and thinking himſelf as highly 
injured, as his authority was deſpiſed, in a fit of revenge, diſpatched 


his orders for the execution of Bobtius, who was accordingly be- 


headed in his priſon on the 10th of the Calends of November in the i 


year pxxv. Beſides this, his Embaſſadors were no ſooner returned 
to Rome, than he ſent for them to Ravenna, where being ſeized and 
impriſoned, the good Biſhop died in a few days, through want and 
the noiſom ſtench of his dungeon. The next day after his death, 
 Symmachus was likewiſe murdered without any legal form of trial. 
 Theodorick himſelf did not long ſurvive theſe cruelties ; the manner 
of whoſe death, as it is generally related, is a remarkable 
inſtance of almighty vengeance, and the terrors of a guilty 
conſcience; The head of a large fiſh being ſerved up to his table at 
ſupper, his troubled fancy repreſented it to him in the likeneſs of 
Symmachus, looking ſternly on him, and reproaching him with his 
barbarous murder; upon which he immediately ſickened, and ſoon 


after - 


* 
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after died, having firſt with tears confeſſed to * his yin 


the dreadful. cauſe of his diſtemper. 

However Amalaſuenta, his daughter, who ebe in his king- 
dom, as regent during the minority of her ſon A*halaric, being privy 
to his late repentance, and ſenſible of the wrongs done to Symmachus 
and Bobtius, reſtored their eſtates to their children; and the Eccle/i- 
aftics of that time decreed the uſual-honours due to their memories; 
the 5th of the Calends of June being obſerved at Ravenna, in com- 


memoration of the former, and the 1oth of the Calends of Novem- 


ber, at Pavia, in commemoration of the latter. 


The tomb of Bo?tzus is ſaid to remain at this day in the church of 


St. Auguſtin, at Pavia, with this inſcription ; 


Mazonia & Lata Lingud cla inan et qui : 
Conſul eram, hic per, miſſus in exilium; 

Et quid mors rapuit? probitas me vexit ad auras, 
Et nunc fama viget maxima, vivit opus: 


I, who was ſkill'd in languages ſo well; 

I who was Conſul rais'd, an Exile fell: 
Small pow'r has death, ſince I with angels thrive, 
And with my fame, my labours ſtill ſurvive. 


And when the Emperor Otho the III, ſome ages 4 
cauſed his bones, which lay neglected among the rubbiſh, to be en- 
cloſed in a marble urn, the learned Gerbertus, afterwards Pore, by 
the name of Sylveſter the IId, on this occaſion celebrated his me- 


mory in the following verſes : 


Rox A potens dum jura ſuo declarat in orbe, 

Tu pater & patriæ lumen, SEVERINE BOET1, 
Conſulis officio rerum diſponis habenas, | 
Infundis lumen fludiis, & cedere neſcis - 


Gracorum 
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Græcorum ingeniis ; ſed mens divina coercet 
Imperium mundi. Gladio bacchante Go r HhoxuNM, 


Libertas Rox Ax A perit : tu, Conſul & exul, 


Inſignes titulos praclars morte relinquis. 

Nunc decus imperii, ſummas qui prægravat artes, 
Tertius OTHo fud dignum ſe judicat auld ; 
AEternumque tui ſtatuit monumenta laboris, 

Et bene promeritum meritis exornat honeftis: 


When Rome to thee, Bobtiut, bow'd her head, 

And own'd thy fway, whom once the world Wag 
Pleas'd ſhe beheld thee fill the Conſul's chair, 

Thy country's glory, as ſhe was thy care. 


Bright lamp of learning! even Greece had none, 


Of all her boaſted ſons, who brighter ſhone : 
Well did the laurel wreaths thy brows become, 
Chief of the Muſe's empire, and of Rome. 
Yet Heav'n o'er all maintains ſuperior ſway, 


The greateſt muſt ſubmit, the beft obey. 


For when enſlav'd, alas l to Gothic pow'r, 


The Roman liberty was now no more, 

Thou to the ſword refign'ſt thy baniſh'd head, 

And couldſt no longer live, when ſhe was dead. 

Hence, Orho, luſtre of th' imperial throne, 

In arts excell'd, or rivall'd now by none, 

To thy remains this pious off ring pays, 

And in this marble urn thy aſhes lays, N | 
Fair as thy virtue, laſting as thy praiſe. 


! 
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COMFORTS of PHILOSOPHY. 


DO 0.05: 


AR GU M E N T. 


The Work opens with 2 pathetic Complaint of the Author's, on 
comparing his former State of Proſperity with his preſent State 
of Adverſity. 


RE while I paſs'd my ſofter hours away, 
In pleafing numbers like my fortune gay; 
But now o er- born by grief, oppreſs d by wrong, 
Sad is my theme, and mournful is my ſong; 
The Muſes leave their chearful groves and plains, 
And diftate to my woes in-chearleſs ftrams ; 
In elegies unfeign'd my griefs rehearſe, 
And with my tears condoling flows my verſe. 
Hail kind companions of my lonely flate, 
Wha in a! dungeon on my ſuſt rings wait, 
There undifmay'd who dare a tyrants rage, 
And as you grac'd my youth, ſupport my age: 
For urg d by forrows, age comes ſwiftly on, 
And ruſhing ſtorms o'ertake my ſetting ſun ; 


Untimely 
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_ Untimely frofts deſpoil my hoary head, 
My naked temples all their honours ſhed ; 
Pale as a ſhroud my wither'd ſein is grown, 
And o'er my ſhoulders lite a mantle thrown. 
Welcome were death ! would he the proſp rous 7 og | 
And on hear the fighting wretches pray'r ; - 
But oh! the tyrant's deaf to all my cries, 
And, when I need it moſt, his aid denies. 
Once, in the pride of life, his envious dart | 
Had well nigh pierc'd my then unwilling heart ; 
But chang'd the ſcene, and life become a pain, 
I am reluctant dbom d to drag the irkſome chain. 
Oh ! why did flatt'ring crowds proclaim me bleſt, 
O +vealth and power, and ev'ry wiſh poſſeſt ? 
: Nor pow'r nor wealth enſure a laſting ſtate, 
But vaniſh at the ſudden florms of fate : 
So cedars to the ſkies aſpire in vain, 
Or with extended roots their ground maintain, 
Torn by one blaſt, and levell'd with the Plain. 


As I was 3 thus, and drawing this mournful picture of my 
own afflictions, there appeared to me, as deſcending from above, a 
* MATRON of a moſt reverendaſpect ; hereyes were exceeding bright, 


and 
* Philoſophy is here meant ; and becauſe ſhe ought not to appear but from an emi- 
nent ſituation, he deſcribes her as deſcending from heaven ; and by affigning to her a 
reverend countenance, he would ſignify her original, her age and dignity ; and by her 
bright and piercing eyes, the clear and diſtinct knowledge which ſhe hath of all things. 
Philoſophy is divided into theoretical and practical: the firſt of theſe ſpecies is de- 
noted by the letter @, and conſiſts in the pure abſtracted contemplation of truth, 
The latter, which is ſignified by the letter Il, conſiſts in the practice and exerciſe of 
virtue, T eo is placed in the upper yu of the garment, becauſe, as Ari/totle de- 
T | termines, | 
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and even divinely piercing; and altho' ſhe ſeemed the contemporary 
of a former age; yet her cheeks wore a lively bluſh; and her com- 
plection expreſſed a vigour unexhauſted. Her ſtature was of an un- 
certain ſtandard ; for tho ſometimes ſhe confined herſelf to the com- 
mon ſize of mortals, yet ever and anon ſhe ſeemed to raiſe her aſpiring 
head to the ſky, penetrating even into thoſe bleſſed: abodes, beyond 
the reach of human ſight. Her gatments were cutiouſly woven of the 
fineſt thread and indiſſoluble matter, which, as ſhe herſelf afterwards : 
told me, were wrought by her own hands; but were quite covered 
over with that kind of duſky foil which images ate wont to con- 
tract thro the neglect of time and antiquity. On the lower bordet 
of theſe garments was woven the Greet letter II. and on the upper 
the Greek letter ©, in legible characters j certain ſteps appearitig g 
like a ladder between them, expreſſing an aſcent from the lower to 
the higher letter: but this rare maſter- piece of art had been torn by 
the rude hands of violent men, who had ſcrambled for the ſpoil, 
and carried off what rags each of them could ſnatch from the 
whole piece. In her right hand ſhe carried books, and in her left 
ſhe bore a ſceptre. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw the poetic train attending 
round my bed and aſſiſting my complaints, ſhe ſeemed diſturbed, 
and looking ſternly ſaid: Who gave theſe lewd ſtrollers acceſs to this 
diſtempered creature ? who are fo far from applying proper reme- 
dies to his diſcaſe, that they cheriſh its malignity by their enchant- 
ments: for theſe are they, who by flattering the affections, deſtroy 
the nobler faculties of reaſon ; who choak the fruitful product of 
tha one, with the wait thorns and þ enge of f the other ; 


termines, contemplative Philoſophy is a make noble than the active. Stops and 
degrees are placed there by which we aſcend to the one; and deſcend to the other: 


becauſe there can be no exerciſe of virtue without a contemplation. of, truth, nor 


ought Is to be without the N of virtue, | 
U | / "\LokSPunsron. 
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familiarizing men's minds to: but never freeing them from their di- 
ſtempers. If. continued the, (add reſſing herſelf to the Muſes) your 
blandiſhments had; as is very common, delnded from my em- 
braces, but novice in-ſcience,/ the injury offered to my labour ad 
not been great, and had beep eafily forgiven but you have endea- 
voured to pervert a man diſpiplined from his youth in Logical diſpu- 


tations and. Aaademis learning? Hence ye Hrens, with your geſtrue- 
tive charms; and leave the patient's cure to the ſupkriot {kill of my 
Nuss, At theſe reproofs the harmonious ſiſters, with downcaſt 
looks and modeſt bluſhes, left the room in ſorrow: while I, fo blind 
with weeping that J could not yet diſtinguiſh who this magiſterial 
lady was, lay confounded and amazed, in ſilent expectation of the 
event: Then approaching nearer, the! ſat down on my bed's feet, 
and ſeeing my countenance dejected, and labouring under the bitter- 
eſt agonies of grief, demie the diſorder of my mind in the follow- 
ing For > | | 


* Lite. Lybian deſarts driven by the wind} 
In ſigfocating clouds oppreſs the mind; 

Stupid alas! th unactive ſpirit lie, 

Ne more aferts her kingred i to the fries ; 
Vt loſes al her native beaps of light, 
Bewildred in an unknown maze of night. 28 
Behald the man, who did the heav'ns ſurvey, 


l When Kr et adi. Re 3 4 


_ Th' etherial manſions and the milky way, _ 
And with undazz/ed eyes the glorious lamp of day 
| Who the pale moon and all her changes view'd, 
And thro' each change the inconſtant Nymph purfu'd 5 
Die revolutions of the planets E „ Gps T 
And of the wand'ring lars explain'd the law; 
Long 
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7% Long ud ts pry into myſterina things, > n 911; Ai aud 
Aud fought retired nature fever ſing 4: FIT A0 a Rolſoosn 
Wience winds ariſe, which o'er thi vera bim... 
And into rage transform his peaceful brow; 6909 G0 * N 
By what magnetic pow'r and influence rare | 
The pond rout earth ſuſpends and coma now Pp . Nd 
Why-rifing flars adorn the bluſhing * N 
And loſe their luſire in the duſty 1 wo. nds oN 
Why the returning ſeaſons of the ring, 
Inſtruct the flow'rs to blow, the birds TIN | 
Why the rich grape A ere. ug f bows 
And chearfully the generous $0blet fllt 
Such was the man : hut o Jow clan bow Mind! 
Chains gall tis limbs, but heavier- chains Fits mind. | 
Careleſs of me, regardleſs of the feiesy, * de : 
The ſordid ground he ſeeks with flupid eyes. 
So things to their beloved center bend. 
And Vapours drawn r from earth, to earth in wry ae. 


P 
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But romedive fays ſhe, are more - foafonabie thay ae and 
fixing her eyes ſtedfaſtly on me: Art not thou he, ſhe . cries, whoſe 
tender mind nouriſhed with my celeſtial food, and formed by my 
tuition, attained to ſtrength and vigour worthy of a man? I furniſned 
you with thoſe weapons, which (had you not diſarmed yourſelf of 
them) would have invincibly defended you. Do you not know me? 
Why are you dumb ? Is ſhame or ſtupidity the cauſe of your ſi- 


lence? Tho' I wiſh it were the former, yet I plainly ſee you are over- 


powered by the latter; But finding that I wanted not only the cou- 
rage, but even the power to ſpeak, and gently laying her hand upon 
my breaſt; there is no danger, ſays ſhe, he is only in a lethargy, the 
common ſymptom of deluded minds: he har forget himſelf a little, 
D 2 : but 


% 
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but if he can once recover the remembrance of me, he will eaſily 
recolle& himſelf : in order to which, I will diſperſe the clouds of 
worldly objects from before his ſight; and ſaying this, ſhe dried 
my weeping eyes with a corner of Wade TY 


f Then uaniſid all the duby clouds FINDS he | 
And my glad eyes were cheer'd with den of lh : 
As when collected clouds, in block array, 
O'erſpread the heavens and conceal the "Ft 3 

Nie ſun retires, yet ere the ſun's undight, 

And darkneſt fullenh prevents the night . 
Shou'd the rough Boteas chaſe the miſts away, 
And to the joyful world reſtore the day; | 
The ſun breaks forth, and to his throne reſtor d, 
Shines bright again, and is again ador'd. 


So when the clouds of grief that had oppreſſed ine were dif- 
- perſed, I began to look up a little, and recovered myſelf enough 
to know the face of my phyſician, As ſoon as I caſt my eyes on 
her, and diſtinctly viewed her, I knew her to be POSso RV, my 
Fofter-mother, in whoſe nurſery I had been brought up from my 
youth, And why, ſaid I, oh patroneſs of all virtues! have you de- 
ſcended from your celeſtial abode, to viſit this lonely manſion of my 
Wen Are you an unhappy ſharer too in my unjuſt impeachment? 
Can I now deſert you, my pupil, faid ſhe, and not ſhare the bur- 
then which my invidious name has laid upon you? No, — It is con- 
trary to the avowed principle of Pniroso nx, to leave the innocent 
5 man withoutacompanioni in his pilgrimage. Should I feat an accuſation 
againſt me, or be ſurprized as if ſome novelty had happened? Surely, no, 
Als this the firſt time, think you, that I have been expoſed. to danger 
from men of impious and depraved morals ? Haye 1 not in ancient 
0 times, 
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times, even before Plato flouriſhed, often oppoſed myſelf to the raſn 
attacks of ignorance and folly? And in his time, did not his maſter 
Socrates, by my aſſiſtance, triumph, as it were, over his unjuſt ſen- 
tence, and meritoriouſly fall a martyr to my precepts? On whoſe 
inheritance, when the rabble of Epicureans, Stoics, and others endea- 
voured to ſeize, each one his ſhare ; and notwithſtanding all the out- 
cry and reſiſtance I could make, would have dragged me alſo with 
them as part of their prey; they miſerably rent this garment, which 
I had wove with my own hands, and carrying off what rags they had 
torn from it, vainly imagined they had ſecured me all in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, Some of whom, becauſe a few. incoherent" patches of my 
garment appeared about them, were miſtaken for my diſciples, and 
deſtroyed by the nndiſcerning populace. But if you are not ſo well 
acquainted with the baniſhment of Anaxagoras, the poiſon of So- 
crates, and the torments of Zeno, as being the tranſactions of diſtant 
countries and antient times; yet you muſt needs have heard of Canius, 
Seneca, and Saranus, who are more modern, tho! no leſs famous ex- 
amples; and who ſuffered for no other crime than that of being 
rendered by my tuition unacceptable to the degenerate age wherein 
they lived. Wonder not therefore, if in this ſea of life, we are 
toſt by ſtorms and tempeſts, fince our chief aim is to_ oppoſe ill 
men, and be at enmity with-wickedneſs. And tho' indeed we have 
a numerous hoſt to encounter, yet it is in reality to be deſpiſed, as 
being under no regular conduct, but led by error, and wildly hur-. 
ried on by frenzy. If at any time they are too powerful for us in 
the open field, we retire into our fortreſs ; and when they are buſied 
in plundering the uſeleſs baggage, tis matter of mirth to ſee them 
ſcrambling for ſuch deſpicable trifles, while we are fafe from all 
the furious tumult, and defended by a bulwark impregnable to the 8 
aſſaults of ne and Toy: 


2, The 
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 Unmov'd behold the ſmiles. or frowns of fate, 
Mot raging ſeas can move, tho' ſurges riſe. 
And tempeſis hurl the hillows to the ſties; 
Nor burning tna, when convulfions teur 
Hier bowels cut, and finge the ambient ain . 
Nor all the terrors of the angry fx x. 7 
When. thunder menaces and lightnings fly; © : 
And hfty toto rs o ertliroum in deſolation he. - 
And ſhall a tyrant's rage ſurpriſe the heart, 
A feeble arm and an unpointed durt? 
Your own domeſtic train of hopes and fears, 
Feign all the terrors that a monarch wears ; : 
The daſtard foul, that fears or ſues to por, 
Enſlaves himſelf and it his own no more; | © 
He quits his. hold, he throws his field away, 
And rouſes monſters to become their prey. 


Underſtand you this, ſaid ſhe, and does it make any impreſſion on 
your mind? Are you become too ſtupid to receive inſtruction? Why 
this lamentation? Why this flood of tears? Speak your complaints, 
and brood not thus in ſilence over your affliction. If you deſire a 
eure, you muſt diſcover your malady. IP 

Then raifing my dejected ſpirits what I could, I thus replied : Do 
my misfortunes need to be explained? Are they not evident and 
viſible? Do you not behold the horrors of this diſmal priſon? Ts 
this the library, that beloved repoſitory of learning which you had 
- Choſen in my habitation for your own chief reſidence ; where you 
have ſo often charmed me with your converſation, 'and fo delight- 
fully inſtructed me in all the branches of divine and human know- 
ledge? Did I wear this garb, this face of ſorrow, when by your 

| aſſiſt- 
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affiſtance I dived into the ſecrets of nature; when you pointed out to 
me the courſes of the ſtars; when you regulated the practice and con- 
duct of my life by the untrring precepts of the divine law ? And 
are theſe the re wards of my devotion: to your ſervice? You have 
eftablithed ĩt as a tnatim by the moutl of Plato, That nations would be 
happy) if either iE Mx were' their RULERS/ or their RULERS 
would endeavour to % wie and that there lies an indliſpenſable 6b. 
kgation on men of iſdom and moderitibn to intend the care of the 
public, were it for no other reaſon, than to keep the government out 
of the Hands of arbitrary and deſigning men, and preſerve the inno 
cent from their oppreſſions. In obedienee therefore to this great 
authority, hat I had learned from you in our private amuſements, 
I endeavoured to put in practice on the public ſtage of action. Your: 


ſelf, and that great God wh inſpires virtuons minds to imbibe your 
precepts, are my witneffes, that I aſpired to the magiſtracy for no- 


other end than the common good and ptotection of innocence. And 
though I Was by this means engaged in bitter and irreconcileable 


controverſies with! men of contrary defigns and principles, yet fuch 
is the peculiar privilege which attends 'a conſcientious diſcharge of 


duty, that in the cauſe of Juice T bs a all their oppoſition + and. 
reſentments. 10 


How often have 1 e kek har in kis rapacious attempts: 


upon the eſtates of the defencelefs ? How often have T diſappointed 
Triguilla, the ſteward of the King's houſhold, in his projected and 


well nigh effected enterprizes of oppreſſion? How often have I at 
the peril of my office, protected the diſtreſſed, whom the lawleſs. 


Barbarians had charged with innumerable llanders, i in hopes of ſha- 


ring the plunder of their fortunes ?'I never ſwerved from right to 
wrong for fear or favour. I was grieved to ſee the provincial ſubjects 


impoveriſhed by private rapines and public taxes, no leſs than the 
poor ſufferers * When! in the time e of a ſevere famine the 


. 7 15 ; | whole 
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whole province of Campania was in danger of being ruined by an un- 
reaſonable kind of impoſition, . called a Coemption, whereby they 
were obliged to bring their corn and other proviſions” into the 
King's ſtores, I pleaded their cauſe againſt the Præſectut prætorm in 
the preſence of the King, and not only oppoſed but prevented the 
deſign. I redeemed Paulinus, who had borne the office of Conſul, 
from the very jaws of thoſe greedy courtiers, who had already ſwal- 
lowed up his whole eſtate in their imagination: and by my _ 
ing A/binus, another of the ſame dignity, from the puniſhment, to 
which he was in a manner prejudged, I expoſed fel to the ha- 
tred and malice of Cyprian the Informer. 

Altho' tis evident that I muſt by theſe means have as; my⸗ | 
ſelf enemies enough amongſt the great ones, and therefore might 
with reaſon have expected, by diſclaiming the protection of the 
court, and facrificing my intereſt there to the love of juſtice, to have 
eſcaped at leaſt the perſecution of the meaner ſort, and malice of 
the vulgar : yet obſerve upon whoſe information I am condemned. 
The neceflitous Bafilixs, formerly diſmiſſed from the King's ſervice, 
has been bribed to give his evidence againſt me. The others, Opi- 
lis and Gaudentius, having been baniſhed by the royal mandate for 
their innumerable frauds and oppreſſions; and the King finding that 
in eluſion of his ſentence, they had taken ſanctuary, publicly 
decreed that unleſs they left Ravenna by a day fixed, they ſhould be 
expelled by force, and branded on their foreheads. Now what ſe- 
verer treatment could I have poſſibly experienced, than that on the 
very day appointed for the execution of this ſentence, my accuſation 
ſhould be contrived, and theſe men become informers, and be re- 
ceived as evidences againſt me? What ſhall I ſay of this? Are theſe 
the rewards of all my ſtudies? Tho' right or wrong my ſentence 
was to paſs, how will it qualify ſuch wretches to be legal witneſſes ?. 
If fortune be not aſhamed that innocence ſhould be accuſed, ſhe | 
mult bluſh at the infamy of theſe accuſers. But 


* | 
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But would you know my accuſation? I am charged with a defign 
to preſerve the Senate. Do you aſk how ? by preventing a ſycophant 
from carrying a villainous information, whereon a charge of high 
treaſon might have been grounded againſt them. What think you 
now, my patroneſs ? Shall I plead not guilty to the charge, leſt I be- 
come a reproach to you? Heaven knows how earneſt my deſires 
have been, and ever ſhall be while I live, to preſerve the antient 
rights of that auguſt aſſembly: Shall I plead guilty ? then will the 
evidence of that informer be confeſſed, and all my labour loſt. Shall 
I own it acrime to have been zealous for the preſervation of that ve- 
nerable order ? Though their decrees againſt me are ſevere enough, 
to make it ſeem almoſt to have beerr criminal. But weak opinions, 
however conceited of their own ſufficiency, cannot alter the intrinſic 
merit of things; nor do I think I ought, according to Socrates's 
maxim, either to conceal the truth, or own a falſhood. But that I 
may ſubmit the judgment of this affair to you and all good men, I 
have impartially ſtated the whole truth and e of it in n 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity. 

It is needleſs to trouble you with an account of the forged letters 
produced againſt me, to prove my being engaged in a deſign to re- 
| ſtore the antient Roman liberty, the fraud whereof had been mani- 
feſtly expoſed, even by the confeſſion of my perſecutors, which of all 
evidence is the moſt convincing, had I been allowed to take advan- 
tage of it. For what proſpect is there now of liberty? I wiſh there 
was; that I might have given the anſwer of Canius, who was ac- 
cuſed by Caligula of being privy to a conſpiracy againſt him; 1 5 
had known it, you had never known it. 

In my diſconſolate reflection on theſe proceedings, grief has not 
ſo ſtupified my reaſon, that I ſhould wonder at the treacherous pro- 
jects formed by villains for the deſtruction of the virtuous, but that 
they. ſhould ever hope to effect them is truly aſtoniſhing. For the 
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depravity of the will, may perhaps be owing to the imperfection of 


human nature; but that wicked men ſhould have the power of ex- 


ecuting all the malicious ſuggeſtions of their will, even againſt inno- 
cence itſelf, and that too in the face of heaven, is almoſt incredible. 
Hence it was, that a great man had reaſon to break out into theſe 
expoſtulations : tlere be @ God, from whence prone: evil ? if 
| none, from whence good? 

But though it ĩs no wonder that men a who are baſe enough to with 
the deſtruftion of all good men, and the extirpation of the Senate, 
ſhould be no leſs deſirous of mine for reſolutely ſtanding-up in their 
defence ; yet how have I deſerved the ſame hard uſage at the hands 
of that reverend body in whoſe defence I was engaged? I think you 


may remember, becauſe you ever guided and directed both my words 
and actions, you may remember, I ſay, when at Verona the king, 


intent upon the ruin of the public liberty, endeavoured to involve the 
whole body of the ſenate in the ſame crime of which Albinus was ac- 
cuſed, with what contemptof my own danger, I oppoſed the torrent 
and defended their innocence. You know the truth of what I ſay, 

and that I was never accuſtomed to be the trumpet of my own fame: 

the oſtentatious man, who pays himſelf with praiſe, in a great mea- 
ſureloſes his moſt valuable reward, the ſecret pleaſure of a juſtifying 
conſcience. But you ſee the event of all my honeſt endeavours ; in- 
ſtead of being honourably rewarded for my real merit, I am ignomi- 
niouſly puniſhed for imaginary crimes : and what criminal was ever 
yet (though juſtly) condemned by judges ſo unanimouſly rigorous, 

but that in ſome of their breaſts at leaſt the conſideration either of 
human frailty or inſtability of fortune, againſt which no mortal is 
ſecure, awakened ſome tender ſentiments of pity and compaſſion ? 
Had I been accuſed of the moſt horrid outrages, of ſetting temples 
on fire, and embruing my hands in the blood of prieſts at the altar, 
| I had been allowed the * of a fair trial, and of hearing my 


ſentence 
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ſentence pronounced againſt me on a legal condemnation: but now 
removed to almoſt five hundred miles diſtance, unſeen and unde- 
fended, I am condemned and proſcribed for no other crime than my 
too zealous affection to the intereſts of the Senate. Ohl well do 
they deſerve that no patriot ſhould ever henceforth ariſe to be con- 
victed of the like offence l the merit and even dignity of which, my 
very accuſers ſeemed aware of ; wherefore that they might cloud its 
prevailing ſplendor with ſome ſhadow of guilt, they falſely charged 
me with having had recourſe to ſorcery and diabolical arts for the 
obtaining of my dignities. But you have long fince taken too full 
poſſeſſion of my heart, to leave ambition room to enter there, and 
magic is allowed no place under your inſpection, who have daily 
inculcated in me that golden rule of Pythagoras, Fol Low Gop. 
Nor could I be under any neceflity of invoking the aſſiſtance of in- 
fernal ſpirits, fince you had cultivated and improved my.mind into 
the excellency of the likeneſs of God himſelf. Beſides, my pri- 
vate cloſet, where, upon the ftrifteſt ſearch, no marks of any ſuch . 
criminal tranſactions were diſcovered ; the whole body of my inti- 
mate friends, who are all men of unblemiſhed honour ; and the pi- 
_ ous Symmachus my father-in-law, no leſs venerable than yourſelf, 
have all concurred to wipe off this aſperſion, and clear me of the 
ſuſpicion of this abominable crime. . But oh, profane miſtake ! that 
your ſacred name ſhould give the greateſt countenance and credit to 
this monſtrous charge; and that we ſhould both be made accom- 
plices in this impiety, becauſe I have been trained up in your ſchool, 
and inſtructed in your principles: ſo that it is not enough, that I 
find no favour out of regard and reverence to you, unleſs you are 
alſo wounded thro' my ſides. 

It is likewiſe no ſmall addition to my trouble, that popular eſteem 
regards not ſo much the merit as the event of things, aud imagine 
thoſe undertakings only prudent, which are recommended by ſuc- 
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ceſs. From whence it is, that the good opinion of the world is the 
firſt thing of which the unfortunate are bereaved. To relate what 
rumours of me are diſperſed abroad, how various and how repug- 
nant are the judgments paſſed upon me, were an ungrateful taſk, 
Thus much only I will ſay, that it is the moſt grievous circum- 
ſtance of adverſity, when men unjuſtly perſecuted are believed to de- 
ſerve their ſufferings becauſe they bear them. In this manner, you 
behold me plundered of my fortunes, deſpoiled of my honours, in- 
jured in my reputation, and inſtead of being rewarded for my ſer- 
vices puniſhed as a traitor to my country. And now methinks I ſee 
the infernal cabals of theſe miſcreants rejoicing and triumphing in 
their miſchief ; and crowds of perjured wretches ready with new in- 
vented informations and diſcoveries ; while all good men are filenced, 
and terrified at the example of my barbarous treatment: I ſee every 
profligate villain, not only countenanced in contriving, but rewarded 
for executing his helliſh purpoſe ; while innocence is denied pro- 
tection, and deprived of all means of defence, Well then may I 
exclaim in this manner. 3 


Thou, ais reclin ſt on thy eternal throne I 
Whoſe mighty word, unaided and alone, 
Bad harmony from wild diſorder riſe, 

And throngs of glittering orbs adorn the ſkies ; 
Who guid'ft the whirling circles of the ſpheres, 
And bound'ft the courſes of the wand ring ftars : 
By thy command, the moon her charms diſplays, 
Baſts in the glories of her brother's face, 

And triumphs o er the ſtars with borrow'd rays : 

But as the nymph too fondly ſtrives to move, 
Beyond the limits of a fiſter's love, 
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Her graceful cheeks are chang d to ſharpen'd horns, IL Oo 
The fickly maid her faded beauty mourns, rh 
And the reviving ſtars now triumph in their turns. 

Thou bid ſt pale Phoſphor uſher in the ſun, 
And wait his ſetting, when tus race is run; 
The little planet fill remains the ſame, 
Tho' as his duty's chang'd, he chang'd his name. 
When winter ftorms lay waſt the verdant grove, 
The ſeat of innocence and throne of love, 
T hou bid ſt the fun precipitate his flight, 
To wrap the joyleſs ſcene in ſhades of night ; 
But ſoon as ſpring renews her gentle reign, 
And new blown flow'rs bedeck the ſmiling plain, 
Thou throw'ft the mantle of the night away, 
Short 1s her reign, prolong'd the joyful day. 
In all, thy wwiſdom.gnd thy pow'r appear, 
2 guide the various ſeaſons of the year z _ 
ow ſcatter d leaves befor the tempeſt iy; 
pats balmy gales a new-born ſhade ſupply 3 
The plowman!s hopes now bury'd in the ſoil, 
Anon with mighty crops reward his toil: 
The mute creation all thy laws obey, 
With ſteady courſe pur ſue their deftin'd Way z | 
But man is left tuncertain chance refign'd, ; 
Dark are his paths, and uniform'd his mind, | 
Not of the preſent ſure, and to the future blind. 
For why ſhould erring fortune frown or ſmile, 
Reward or puniſh at her changing will? 
Or why miſtake the fair and worthy mark, 
And ſtumble o er her fav rites in the dark ? 
Why ſiould avenging penalties purſue 
The guiltleſs, which to guilt are only due # 41-9111 7 
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Why ſhould corruption on the bench pride? : 
Why are the ſacred bonds of law defy d. He k 
And their protection to the juſt deny d? 

Why is wrong d virtue driv'n from public fight, 
In cells illuſtrious, and obſcurely brigunt? 
Why is her throne uſurp'd, traduc d her name? 
| Offence why praiſe, and innocence why ſhame ? 
Yet ſuch the ily arts of fortune's ſway, | | 
T' undo by perjuries, by frauds betray, ; I, 
Invulnerate themſelves, but all befides their prey. 
Nor wiles alone ſupport her tyrant reign, 
Ne ſiword of pow'r ſhe draws, nor draws in vain ; 
The world's dread rulers tremble at her frown, 
She binds e en kings in chains, and lords it oer the throne. 
O! thou Almighty ruler f the fey, 
Who doft the myſtick chain of cauſes tye ; 
Whoſe mighty pow'r aſſiwages winds and ſeas, 
And awes the jarring elements to peace | 
To aid the mjur'd earth, at length ariſe, 
And on her ſuff rings caſt thy piteous eyes; 
Behold the mis'ries of diftreſs'd mankind, © 
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The nobleſt pattern of thy ſtill defign'd, 
Toft on the waves of chance and torn by ev'ry wind, 


On] calm this tempeſt and reftrain this flood, 
And let oppreſſors know thee to be God. 
Let right and wrong have each aſſign d their fate, 


Nor hope nor fear viciſſitudes of fate; 


But things below in beauteous order move, 
By laws immutable, as thoſe above 


As ſoon as I had thus expreſſed ti in one continued ſtrain of 
brief; ſhe with a OY aſpect. and not at all offended at the 


manner 


* . 
1 \ 
r 
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manner of my complaining, replied: as follows: When I firſt ſaw 
your tears, I could eaſily gueſs at your miſery and baniſhment ; but 
how far diſtant from your home I knew not, till I gathered it from 
your own diſcourſe: however, you have not been really driven from 
your native country, you have only ſtrayed a little from it ; but if 
you had rather have it thought the former, the violence has been 
committed by yourſelf, it being in no other's power to have done 
it. For if you remember right of what country you are a native, 
you will find it is not, like the Athenian commonwealth of old, un- 
der the government and power of a multitude, but one King.and one 
Lord, who is more delighted with the encreaſe than diminution 
of his ſubjects, and obedience to whoſe laws is perfect liberty. 
Are you unacquainted with the firſt and eldeſt law of this your 
native country, whereby it is ordained, that no one ſhall be - 
baniſhed thence, who chuſes to remain and fix his habitation there ? 
For he who enjoys the privilege and happineſs of this ſociety, can 
never be preſumed to deſerve exile ; but whoever ceaſes to deſire 
this happy ſituation, ceaſes to deſerve it. Therefore I am not fo 
much concerned at the fight of this diſconſolate place, as of your 
own dejected countenance; nor do I now ſo much look after the 
furniture and ornaments of your library, as the ſtate and diſpoſition 
of your mind ; which I once furniſhed, not with real volumes, but 
that which makes them valuable, a juſt and comprehenſive theory of 
all my maxims, Of your ſervices for the public you have indeed 
ſpoke truth ; yet but little in- compariſon to the number of them. 
What you have mentioned either of the merit of ſome, or the fal- 
ſhood of other accuſations againſt you, is notorious to all men. I 
commend your prudence in but lightly touching on the frauds and 
perjuries of your. accuſers, which would ſound better, and be more 
effectually expoſed by the voice of the populace; to whom they are 
no ſecrets. You have ſeverely inveighed againſt the ungrateful 
| "a | | conduct 
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conduct and unjuſt decree of the Senate. Vou have expreſſed your 
pious ſorrow at the injury offered to me, and lamented the blemiſh 
caſt on your own reputation. Vour laſt diſcharge of grief was le- 
velled againſt fortune, accuſing her of a partial diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhments ; concluding with the earneſt prayers of your di- 
tempered Muſe, that human affairs might be conducted with the 
ſame harmony and immutability as thoſe of heaven. But becauſe I 
ſee that your affections are at preſent in a tumult, and that you are 
diſtracted by the different paſſions of rage, deſpair and ſorrow; I 
do not think, in-the ſtate of mind you now are, that ſtrong reme- 
dies as yet are proper for you; I ſhall therefore at firſt uſe /enitrves, 
that the tumor raiſed by a continual flux of freſh diſorders, may be 
mollified by gentle applications, and the better prepared to undergo 
the operation of corrgfives, in order to diſperſe it. 


Thro Cancer when the ſun purſues his way, 
Scorches the plains, and rages all the day, 
Ne fimple hind commits his ſcatter d grain, 
To barren chds and burning ſands in vain ; 
Regardleſs Ceres, deaf to all his cries, 
Diſowns his fruitleſs toil, her aid denies; 
And ſends the dotard to the neighb'ring wood, 
To hoard up acorns for his winter's food. 5 
When freezing tempeſts rattle thro' the air, 
And blaſt the glaries of the pregnant year ; | 
In vain the virgin to the bower gos, | | 
To crop the purple vi let and the roſe ; 
No rofes bluſh, nor purple vi let blows. + 
Let hands prophane the vernal bloſſoms ſpare, 
And ſhooting tendrili of the vine forbear 
Untimely crop d, no purple cluſters favell, 
And cheerleſs ſiwains their empty bowls bewatl ; On 


7 
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On autumn Bacchus has his gifts befiow'd, 
On autumn. only ſmiles the jolly Gods; 
With chaplets then he binds his radiant brow, ay 
Then bids the grape to bluſh, the generous fuice to 22 
The diff” rent ſeaſons thus divide the year, 
And ai rent ſeaſons diſt rent duties W 
Spring. ſmiles not while the frowns of winter hk 
And ſtorms are ſilent till the ſummer's paſt. 
So prudent counſels move by Juſt degrees,” 
But compatts immature preſage not peace 3 3 
Precipitated Forts all are vain, _ 
And undigefed Cures break out in wounds again... 


"Firſt, then I crave the liberty of interrogating into the * of 
your mind, and probing its wounds, that I may the better appro- 
priate my applications. Aſk me, ſaid I, what you pleaſe, and I 
will readily anſwer you. Do you think, ſaid-ſhe, that this world is 
actuated by unadviſed and fortuitous cauſes? Or do you believe that 
there is any rule of reaſon in the government or direction of it? I 
have never, replied I, in any wiſe imagined, that things could move 
ſo regularly by chance; but know full well, that the Almighty 
Creator preſides over his own work ; nor will there ever be an hour 
of my life, wherein I ſhall in the leaſt doubt of this important truth. 
So it is indeed, faid ſhe, and your Miſſe juſt now ſung to the fame 
purpoſe, but lamented the condition of men, as if they only of all 
the creation were neglected and excepted from the care of provi- 
dence: for you did not deny, but that all other things were governed 
by the rule of reaſon. I cannot, however, chuſe but wonder at the 
diſorder of your mind, under the umbrage and protection of this ſa- 
lutary opinion and ſound principle. But let me ſearch a little 
deeper, for I very much ſuſpect that there is ſomething ſtill defec- | 
five at the bottom. Therefore tell me, fince you do not doubt of 
ys . the 
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the government of the world by an all- powerful God, what do you 
ſuppoſe the means or inſtruments of that government to be ? I do 
not fully apprehend, ſaid I, the meaning of your queſtion, much 
leſs am I prepared to give an anſwer, Was J then, faid ſhe, de- 
ceived in my ſuſpicion, that there was ſome defect, thro' which, as 
thro a ruinoug dam, this inundation of troubles has broke in upon 
your mind? But tell me, do you remember what is the end of things ? 
Or to what goal or object does the whole courſe of nature tend?) 1 
have heard, replied I, but grief has dulled my memory. But do 
you know the ſpring and fountain of all things? Very well, ſaid I, 
and before told you it was God. How comes it then to paſs, ſaid 
ſhe, that you ſhould know their beginning, and not know their end? 
Yet ſuch is the nature, ſuch the pow'r of theſe diſtempers, that they - 
may ſtagger human reaſon, but never can dethrone it; may cloud, 
but never can extinguiſh it. | But I would further aſk you, whether 
you remember that you are a man ? How ſhould I forget it ? If you 
do, continued ſhe, then tell me what man is: Do you mean, ſaid I, 
whether I know not myſelf to be a rational and mortal creature? 1 
know it and confeſs it. But do you not know that you are ſome- - 
thing more than that? No,—Then, faid ſhe, I have found another 
and the chief cauſe of your diſtemper ; you have loſt the knowledge 
| of yourſelf. And as I have diſcovered the reaſon of your malady, 
fo I have found out the ready way to reſtore your health. For it is 
becauſe you have loſt the knowledge of yourſelf, that you complain 
of being condemned to baniſhment, and plundered of your eſtate : 
it is becauſe you are ignorant of the end of things, that you aſcribe 
power and happineſs to the wicked: it is becauſe you have forgotten 
by what means and inſtruments the world is guided, that you ima- 
gine theſe viciſſitudes of fortune happen without the notice or ap- 
pointment of a ſupreme director: cauſes ſufficient not only to diſor- 
der, but deſtroy you. But thanks be to the great giver of health, 
6D that 
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that reaſon has not yet totally forſaken you. The true notion which 
you have in general, that the world is not governed by chance, but 
ſubject to the rules and laws of Providence, affords me promiſing 
hopes of your recovery and lively ſparks of vital heat remaining. 
But becauſe it is yet too early to uſe ſtrong remedies ; - and becauſe. 
it is the natural weakneſs of man, as ſoon as he has rejected the true, 

to imbibe falſe opinions, from whence ariſes a cloud of troubles, 
which bewilders his optics, and intercepts the true appearance of 
things; I will endeavour gradually to diſperſe it, that unobſtructed 

and unblinded by the falſe inſinuations of your corrupt affections, 


you may perceive and eee e 


true light. 


When fable clouds 2 the Lear , 
De ftars their luſtre loſe and ſeem to die | 
When tempeſts o er the troubled ocean * LOW 
And from the ſlimy bottom turn the deep, © 
Ti clear before, as when the ſun-beams play 
In the bright chryſtal of a ſummer's day} / 
Fermenting clouds diffus'd of rifing mud, 
. » Defile her boſom and pollute the flood. 
Deſcending rills that from the mountain flow, 
And ſeek the verdure of the plain below, 
By rocks and mounds oppos'd, deſcend in vain, 
Confin'd and flagnant ere they reach the plain. 
1f then the naked charms of truth you'd view, 
And to her throne the ready path purſue ; 
Of hopes and fears diſcharge thy manly breaſt, 
Nor be by joys tranſported, grief oppreſs'd; _ | 
The mind once taught to bow, and own their reign, x 
Obſcur'd in clouds explores her way in vain, TY 
And fetter'd reaſon mourns ef inextricable chain, | 
F 2 | „ 
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This Book relates ſome preparatory and palliating Converſe, by which 
Philoſophy endeavoured to mollify the ſeverity of the Author's Af 
fictions, and particularly to convince him, that his Complaints againſt 
Fortune were not only unjuſtly, but unreaſonably grounded. 


FTER a ſhort pauſe, perceiving by my reſpectful filence, that 
my attention was throughly engaged, ſhe thus proceeded : 
If I gueſs the cauſe and nature of your diſtemper aright, 
you pine after the ſplendor and affluence of your former fortune : 
and her change, as you are pleaſed to call it, hath altered the tem- 
per and condition of your mind. 'I am well acquainted with the 
manifold diſguiſes of that wonder-worker, and with what familiar 
condeſcenſion ſhe embraces thoſe whom ſhe endeavours to deceive, 
till by an unexpected withdrawing of her favours, ſhe has it in her 
power to involve them in intolerable calamities : whoſe nature, 
uſige and merits, if you will call to mind, you cannot think that 
in her you ever either poſſeſſed or loſt a treaſure, But I believe I 


need not take much pains to revive your memory of theſe things, 
15 5 ſince 
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ſinee you were uſed to deſpiſe while you poſſeſſed her, ehe her 
flatteries in courageous terms, and repel; her careſſes with the in- 
vincible power of my ſacred oracles. Every ſudden change indeed 
ſets the mind, as it were, afloat; and hence it is, that the uſual tran- 
quility of yours is ſomewhat diſturbed. But it is time for you to be- 
gin with thoſe palliating and compoſing draughts, which are to pre- 
pare the way for remedies more powerful and efficacious. And now 
may all the powerful perſuaſion of charming rhetorick aſſiſt me, 
then only truly beneficial and worthily employed, when ſhe is re- 
tained in the cauſe of virtue, and deviates not from my inſtitutions: 
and let the Muſes too of my retinue attend, and rblieve you with 
interludes of their compoſing; ſometimes more airy and e 
and ſometimes more ſerious and inſtructing. 

What then, frail man! has plunged thee into this abyſs of mi- 
ſery and forrow ? ſurely you muſt have ſeen ſome new, ſome unu- 
ſual occurrence. If you imagine that fortune has changed her be- 
haviour towards you, you are in an error. This is her conſtant cuſ- 
tom, it is her nature: ſhe has rather maintained her own peculiar- 
conſtancy towards you in her very mutability. She was the fame, 
when ſhe flattered and deluded you with dreams of miſtaken hap- 
pineſs. You have | beheld both fides of this obſcure Deity's face, 
and felt both extreams of her ambiguous power. She, who in- 
duſtriouſly conceals herſelf to others, has been fully diſcovered and 
made known to you, If you approve her treatment, bear it with- 
out complaining ; if you abominate her perfidiouſneſs, deſpiſe her 
and ſpurn the miſchievous deluder from you. That which has di- 
ſturbed, ought rather to have calmed your mind ; for ſhe has de- 
ſerted you, by whom no man was ever ſure that he ſhould not be 
deſerted. And do you think thoſe enjoyments eſtimable which are 
tranſitory ? Can the preſence of fortune be deſirable to you, whoſe 
| Ray's is ſo uncertain, and whoſe departure cauſes ſuch exceſs of ſor- 
row 
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row ? If then no man can retain her at his pleaſure, and her flight is 
ſo lamented, what is this wanderer, but a ſure preſage of approach- 
ing trouble and calamity ? For it is not enough to judge of things by 
their appearance, but a prudent man will weigh and examine into 
conſequences : and as the mutability of fortune is the ſame either in 
proſperity or adverſity, ſo neither are her frowns to be feared, nor 
her ſmiles to be deſired: In ſhort, when you are once within her 
power, you muſt bear all ſhe does with equanimity : but if you 
ſhould pretend to confine her ſtay, or retard her flight; and preſcribe 
laws to her, whom you have ſpontaneouſly choſen for your ſovereign 
miſtreſs ; would you not be preſumptuous and unjuſt ? And will not 
impatience aggrayate the miſery of that condition, which you cannot 
alter? When you have unfurled your fails, you cannot ſteer what 


courſe you pleaſe, but what the wind will. permit. When you ſow 


your land, you ſhould conſider that the years do not all alike prove 
kindly, ſometimes fruitful, often barren; You have enſlaved your- 
ſelf to fortune, you muſt then obey the will of your miſtreſs. But 
would you attempt to ſtop the impetuous motion of her rolling 
wheel ? Stupid mortal ! when ſhe furt her courſe, ſhe ceaſes to be 
fortune, 


Her pow'r o'er mortal things with pride ſhe ſhows, 
« And often-as Euripus, ebbs and flows ; 
t Spurns awful monarchs from their guarded thrones, 
And bids deſpairing captives graſp at crowns ; 
te Relentleſs hears the proſtrate wretch complain, 
Condemns to torture, but derides the pain: 
* Theſe are the ſports of this fantaſtic Queen, 
* With dextrous ſlight to ſſuft the various ſcene z 
% Pageants to raiſe, to be awhile ador'd, * 
And in a moment fall forgotten or abhorr'd.” 
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But let me expoſtulate a little with you in the perſon of Fortune 
and be yourſelf judge of the reaſon and equity of her plea. Why 
am I thus charged with continual accuſations, and ſcandalized with 
daily complaints? What injury have I done you? What part of 
your own have I taken from you? I appeal to what judge you pleaſe, 
for a deciſion of the right of poſſeſſing wealth and dignities; and if 
you can prove, that they are the peculiar property of any man, Iwill 
readily allow that thoſe were yours, which you deſire to recover. 
When by the courſe of nature you were firſt brought forth into the 
world, I received you naked, helpleſs, and in want of all things; 
I fed you by my bounty, and, which now renders you the more im- 
patient of my will, I educated you by my indulgent favour, adorned 
you with honours, and bleſt you with an affluence of all things 
within my power. Now, ſince I have a mind to withhold my 
bounteous hand, be thankful. for having had ſo long the uſe of that 

which was anothers ; for you have no right to complain that you 
have loſt your own. Why then is all this grief? I-have offered no 
violence to you. Wealth, honours, and the like, are all at my diſ- 
poſal ; they are my ſlaves, and come and go with me. I may boldly. 
affirm, that if thoſe things, the loſs of which you now deplore, had 
been your own, you had by no means loſt them. Shall I. alone be 
denied the privilege of exerciſing my own right ? The ſky has leave 
to produce ſerene days, and to over-veil their luſtre with dark and 
cloudy nights : the year has leave, ſometimes to adorn the earth with 
fruits and flowers, and then with rains and froſts to lay her beauties 
waſte : the ocean claims the privilege, ſometimes to wear a calm and 
placid face, ſometimes to rage with ſtorms and tempeſts. And ſhall 
the unſatiable defires of mankind oblige me to conſtancy, contrary 
to my nature and my practice: This is my darling attribute, and this 
my continual exerciſe and delight, to turn the rolling wheel with 


never-cealing motion, and pleaſe myſelf to ſee the bottom riſing to 
| the 
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the ſummit, and the ſummit ſinking to the bottom. Mount to the 
top, if you pleaſe, but upon this condition, that whenever my hu- 
mour requires it, you ſhall not think it any injuſtice. to come down 


again. Are you uninformed of my practices? Have you not heard 


how Crogſus, King of Lydia, who had not long before been formida- 
ble even to the great Cyrus himſelf, was ſuddenly vanquiſhed and 


condemned to the flames, but miraculouſly preſerved by an unex- 


of the world, to be your own carver, or to be exempted from e | 


pected ſhower from heaven? Have you forgot how the miſerable 


captivity of royal Perſeus was generouſly bewailed by Paulus mi- | 
lius his conqueror ? What is more frequently the ſubject of the tragic 


ſcene, than to lament the overthrow of powerful kingdoms by the 
undiſtinguiſhing ſtroke of fortune? Were you not, even in your 
childhood, told of the 70 great tuns lying at Jupiter's gate, whereof 
one is filled with curſes, and the other ſtored with bleſſings? What 


if you have drank too plentifully of the latter ? What if I have not 
yet totally forſaken you ? What if even this my mutability ſhould 
give you juſt reaſon to hope for better things ? Then ought you nei- 
ther to deſpair, nor expe& while you live in common with the reſt 


common accidents of humanity. 5 


25 If mines es of wealth i in ev'ry field were frund, 

© And ſhow'rs of ſcatter d gold befirew'd the ue 

« Thick as the autumn leaves, or as the ſand 

* Waſh'd by the troubled waves upon the ſtrand, 

“ Countleſs, as are the glitt'ring orbs of li gli, 

Hat gild the boſom of tlie filent night, . 

% Mankind would till to bounteous heav'n complain, 
And ſome ungranted wiſh would ftill remain: 
%u heav'n ſhould willingly their pray re receive, 

4 And all, or more than they can aſe ſhould give, 
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Ne luſtre ev'n of crowns would ſeem to fade, 
And wither on the thankleſs wearer's head z 
1% Who, glutton-like, would ſwallow all the flore, 
« Unſated ſtill, and thinks there's room for more. 
*« What walls can bound, or what compelling rein 
“J ungovern'd Juſt of avurice reſtrain ? 
% Whoſe thirſt the more importunate will grow, 
% J ver her banks the fireams of bounty flow. 
&« Wealth he has none, who mourns his ſcanty ſtore 
And midſt of plenty flarves, and thinks he's poor. 


If Fortune were to plead thus with you, I do not ſee that you 
could have any objection or reply to make; but if you have any 
thing to offer in juſtification of your complaint againſt her, you 
ſhall be heard. Theſe things are ſpecious indeed, faid I, and re- 
commended by all the engaging charms of rhetoric and muſic, 
which only pleaſe the ear; but misfortunes make too deep an im- 
preſſion on the wretched to be effaced by ſounds, which are no 
ſooner ſilent, than the ſmothered anguiſh revives, and fiezes on the 
mind with greater violence than before. Tis very true, faid ſne; 
theſe indeed are not intended as effectual remedies, but only as pre- 
paratives to aſſuage the violence of your diſtemper ; which as yet 
rebels againſt it's cure ; for I ſhall chuſe a more convenient ſeaſon 
to apply ſuch ſpecifics as ſhall ſearch it to the bottom. Neverthe- 
leſs, that you may not wilfully think yourſelf unhappy ; Have you 
forgot the number and meaſure: of thoſe bleſſings which you have 

enjoyed? I omit, that when you were left an orphan, the worthieſt 
of the nobility made you their peculiar care; and when you were 
courted to the affinity of the moſt illuſtrious, you were endeared to 
their affections, by far the moſt valuable kind of relation, before you 
were received into their alliance. What tongue. did not proclaim 
| G your 
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your ſuperior happineſs, as well in the renown of your fathers- in- law, 
and the exemplary virtues and perfections of your wife, as in the 
noble qualities and diſpoſition of your ſons ? I paſs over thoſe digni- 
ties, for common things I wiltnot mention, conferred upon you even 
in your youth, altho' refuſed to men of years and experience, that I 
may have the pleaſure of aſcending at once to the higheſt pitch and 
ſummit of your felicity. If the tranſitory fruition of mortal bleſſings 
hath in it any ſhare of real happineſs, what accumulated burthen of 
over-whelming woes can efface the memory of that glorious day, 
wherein you ſaw two of your ſons made Collegues in the Conſul- 
ſhip, and as ſuch, carried from your own houſe, in the midſt of a 
moſt illuſtrious concourſe of the nobility, and acclamations of the 
people; when as they ſat together in the court, adorned with all the 
enſigns of authority, yourſelf delivered a panegyric on the King, and 
deſervedly obtained the palm of wit and eloquence ; and when af- 
terwards ſtanding in the circus between your two ſons, the Conſuls, 
you gratified the expectation of the thronging multitude with a - 
donation worthy of 'a triumph ? You have laid a groundleſs charge, 

in my opinion, upon fortune, while ſhe indulges and ſmiles upon 
you as her favourite. You have received. greater marks of her 
bounty, than ſhe ever yet beſtowed on any private man. Will you 
then come to an account with her? This is the firſt time ſhe has 


ever glanced upon you with a malevolent aſpect; and if you impar- 


tially conſider the quantity and quality of your bleſſings and afflic- 
tions, you muſt confeſs that you are happy ſtill. To think yourſelf 
unhappy, becauſe your former ſeeming proſperity is paſt, is a mi- 
ſtaken notion; for your preſent ſeeming adverſity is paſſing away as 
faſt. Are you a ſtranger in the world? Are you but now entered on 
the ſtage of life? Can you imagine there is any ſtability in the courſe 
of human affairs, when you ſee the whole frame of human nature 
liable to diſſolution every moment? For tho it rarely happens, that 

f | fortune 


- 
_- 
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fortune proves a conſtant aſſociate to any man; yet where ſhe 
proves moſt conſtant, death is ſure to ſeparate her deareſt minions 
from her embraces, - Of what import then is it, whether you as 
und leave * or the flies and abandons you? 


« When o er the eaſtern hill th' aſcending ray 
Of Phoebus glirters, and renews the day, 
« Difſelv'd are all the duſty pow'rs of night, 
« And glimm'ring ſtars withdraw their feeble light. 
* When thro the woods the genial Zephyrs blow, 
** On ev'ry thorn the blooming roſes grow ; © 
% But if a ſouthern blaſt the groves invade, 
* Deftroy'd are all the glories of the ſhade. 
Nov calm and finooth appears the ſmiling deep, 
& And their own murmurs lull the waves afleep 5 
* Now rou d by florms, their murmurs lull no more, 
© But foaming mountains riſe, and waters roar, i 
*« And war againſt the ſkies, on which they ſmil d before. 
& If the great maker's works ſuch changes wear, 
& And heav'n and earth and ſeas inconftant are; 
« Well may the tide of fortune ebb and flow, 
* Take at her will, and at her will beftow : 
% Immutable alone is heav'ns decree, 
wg W ach dooms all * below to mutability.“ 


3 ſaid I; Oh foſterer of all yirtues ! the truth of hat you 
have commemorated ; nor can I deny the rapid courſe of my pro- 
ſperity. But this is the very thing which moſt ſenſibly galls and 
troubles my remembrance; for in every kind of adverſity, the 
bittereſt part of a man's affliction is, to remember that he once was 
bappy. This, faid ſhe, is a puniſhment which you inflict upon 


G 2 yourſelf, 
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yourſelf, arifing from miſtaken notions, and by no means ought to 
be imputed to the real condition of your affairs: for if the empty 

name of caſual felicity affects you, let us recount how many and 
what great bleſſings you ſtill enjoy; and if in the whole ſum and 
ſubſtance of your former affluence you poſſeſſed any thing which 
you thought ineſtimable, and which by the divine providence is 
preſerved to you ſtill entire and inviolate; with what juſtice can 
you complain of the injuries of fortune, while you retain the moſt 
valuable of her favours ? Your father-in-law, Symmachus, that dar- 
ling of mankind, lives in ſafety, and, which you would readily ſa- 
crifice your own life to obtain, while that worthy man, that com- 
pound of wiſdom and virtue, laments the ruin of your fortunes, he 
enjoys his own in ſecurity. Your wife, that pattern of prudence 
and modeſty, and that I may ſum up all her excellencies in brief, that 
pattern of her father ſtill lives; lives, I ſay, tho' weary of her life, 
preſerving it &nly for your ſake, and, which one circumſtance I 
muſt own to be a diminution of your felicity, pines with tears and 
grief and languiſhing for you. Were it needful, I might alſo here 
again mention your ſons of conſular dignity, whoſe early years have 
given an illuſtrious ſpecimen of their grandfathers and fathers vir- 
| tues. Since therefore the preſervation of life has ever been the 
_ firſt care of mankind, how happy are you, did you but know it, who 
even at this time enjoy thoſe bleflings which doubtleſs are more va- 
luable than life itſelf ! Wherefore dry up your tears : fortune has 
not yet lowred on one and all ; nor are you yourſelf quite wrecked 
in the ſtorm, ſince thoſe anchors ſtill hold, which are ſufficient to 
afford you preſent comfort, and to cheriſh future hopes. And 
heaven grant, ſaid I, that they may hold; for while they do, how- - 
ever things go with me, I will endeavour to bear up againſt the 
fury of the tempeſt: but you ſee what honours and dignities I 


. have oſt. 


This 
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This pining, ſaid ſhe, after the full extent of your former ſplen- 
dor, retards the advances we ſhould otherwiſe have made: but I 
cannot ſuffer you to indulge your inclination of complaining at the 
loſs of ſo ſmall a part only of your happineſs. For who is there, 
whoſe felicity is of ſo excellent a compoſure, that he has no reaſon 
in any one inſtance to find fault with his condition ? The ſtate of 
temporal proſperity is a ſtate of anxiety ; for either it never comes 
entire, or never continues. This man abounds in wealth, but is 
aſhamed of his ignoble deſcent; another is conſpicuous for his no- 
ble deſcent, but cramped in his fortune, wiſhes his birth had been 
obſcure ; here one both rich and noble wants a wife; there one is 
bleſſed with all the pleaſures of a married ſtate but children, and la- 
ments that he muſt leave his acquiſitions to a ſtranger ; while ano- 
ther prides himſelf in his numerous offspring, but ſoon has cauſe 
to mourn the extravagancy of a ſon, or the laſciviouſneſs of a daughter. 
It is therefore, no eaſy matter for a man to be fully fatisfied with 
his lot; for there is ſomething in every condition, which unexperi- 
enced is unknown, and when experienced diſapproved. Add to 
this, that the mind of a man in proſperity is ſo extreamly nice and 
delicate, that he expects every wiſh to be gratified at a nod; his 
will is ſo unaccuſtomed to oppoſition, that the moſt inconſiderable 
dejects him: by ſuch trifles is the moſt refined ſtate of temporal hap- 
pineſs alloyed. How many do you think there are, who would-be 
tranſported even to the ſkies, could they but obtain the ſmalleſt 
| ſhare of what fortune has ſtill permitted you to enjoy? This, which 
you call a place of baniſhment, is the proper country of thoſe who 
inhabit it: ſo that nothing is miſerable but what is ſo eſteemed, 
and every condition may be made happy-by patience and content. 
Whoſe lot is ſo happy, but that impatience may prompt him to a 
deſire of change? By how many bitter waters are the ſweet ſtreams 
of humane felicity corrupted ? And tho they may notwithſtanding: 
| ſeem 
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ſeem delightful, yet will they ebb when they pleaſe, nor is it in 
your power to confine them. The enjoy ments of this life are there · 
fore manifeſtly miſerable at beſt, which neither continue with the 
contented, nor ſatisfy the anxious. 

Why, wretched mortals ! do you ſeek for that happineſs abroad, 
which only exiſts at home within yourſelves ? But error miſguides 
and ignorance confounds you, I will ſhew you then, in brief, the 
main point on which true happineſs depends. Is there any thing 
dearer to you than yourſelf? Nothing you'll ſay. If you can there- 
fore become wholly maſter of yourſelf, you will poſſeſs what you 
would never deſire to loſe, nor fortune can take from you. And to 
convince you that beatitude cannot conſiſt in things dependent upon 
fortune, I argue thus : If happineſs is the ſovereign good of 
rational beings, and that is not the ſovereign. good of which 
they may by any means be deprived, for that is certainly moſt ex- 
cellent which cannot be taken from them, it is manifeſt, that the 
inconſtancy of fortune can never partake of happineſs. Beſides, 
he who is carried away by this periſhable kind of felicity, either 
knows it to be mutable, or knows it not to be ſo: if he knows it not, 
| what happineſs can conſiſt with the blindneſs of i ignorance ?- If he 
knows it, he muſt of neceſſity be afraid of loſing what he knows 
may poſſibly be loſt, and continual fear is inconſiſtent with happi- 
neſs, Perhaps he may be unconcerned at the loſs of it; but that 
good muſt be very inconſiderable, the loſs of which may be born 
with equanimity. And fince I know you are convinced, by many 
demonſtrations, of the immortality of the foul ; and fince it is evi- 
dent, that death puts a final period to all that corporal happineſs, 
which fortune has beſtowed ; if happineſs is then confined to this 
life, it will follow, that afterwards mankind muſt be inevitably 
miſerable, But if, as it is well known, many have not only run 
into the arms of death, but freely offered themſelves to racks and 


tortur cs 
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tortures in purſuit of happineſs; how then can happineſs W 
on this life, fince men are not unhappy afterwards ? 


« Learn, wary architect, of me to raiſe 
« A pile, that may endure to lateſt days; 
* May bear the fury of inclement ſkies, - 
* When winds in formidable tumults rife ; 
« May ſtand unſhaken when the billows roar, 
«© Swell o'er their banks and waſh away the ſhore. 
Nor let it on the ſands or mountains fland, 
& The mountain bleak, deceitful is the ſand ; 
« There, winds untam'd provoke eternal war, 
« Here, too unſound the baſe the pond'rous load to bear. 
« Theſe dangers ſhun'd, with prudent choice pas 
« An humble ſpot upon a rocky vale : | 
&* To trouble your repoſe, tho ſeas and wind 
« Are all in one confed'rate war combin'd, 
Here undiſturb' d as in a rampart he, 7: 
And brave the hoſtile tumults of the ſey, | 
Grow old in ſmiling peace, in bliſifubraptures die. 


But I ſee theſe gentle efforts of my reaſoning have had their de- 
fired effect, and made a due impreſſion on your mind, and now I 
ſhall uſe ſtronger and more confirming arguments. Attend then: 


altho' the bleſſings of fortune were not fading and tranſitory; what 
is there in them, which by any appropriated right may become your 
own ? or which, when throughly examined and conſidered, will not 


appear worthleſs and of no eſtimation ? What merit do riches im- 
part to you, or what intrinſic value have they of their own ? And 


what kind of riches is moſt valuable? Gold, or a hoard of filver:? 


For ſince avarice expoſes men to the contempt and ill will and 
bounty 
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bounty recommends them to the applauſe and admiration of the 
world; the value of theſe riches appears to greater advantage in ex- 


pending than in heaping them together: and if that cannot be ſaid 
to remain with any one, which is transferred to another, riches 


muſt needs be then of mighty worth, when a man's free bounty has 


altered the property of them, and they are out of his poſſeſſion. 
Again: if all the riches in the world were engroſſed by one alone, 
the reſt of mankind would be in want of them. Now the ſound of 
a voice is equally and alike heard by many, ſo that every ear per- 
fectly and fully receives and apprehends the whole entire and undi- 
vided; but riches, unleſs divided, cannot be poſſeſſed by more than 
one; which done, they muſt of neceſſity leave thoſe poor from 
whom they paſs. How confined and weak than is their power! 
of leſs efficacy even than empty ſounds; ſince more than one cannot 
poſſeſs the whole, and ſince none can obtain the poſſeſſion of the 
minuteſt part but by diſpoſſeſſing others. 

Does the luſtre of diamonds engage your admiratjon? If there is 
any thing extraordinary in their ſplendor, it exiſts in and is the pro- 
perty of the jewels and not of the man who wears or poſſeſſes them : 
but indeed it ſeems very ſtrange to me, that they ſhould be by men 
ſo much admired ; for how can things inanimate, incapable of mo- 
tion, and formed without any contexture of joints or members, ap- 
pear juſtly fair to animate beings endowed with all the faculties of 
reaſon ? Which; tho' they are the works of the great maker, and 
diſtinguiſhed by an inferior kind of beauty, yet are placed in a de- 
gree infinite]y below your excellency, and * no means worthy of 
your admiration. 


Are you charmed with the beautiful variety of the fields ? Why 


ſhould I not, ſaid I? for ſurely they are a fair part of the faireſt 


work : ſo do we ſometimes behold with pleaſure the calm ſurface 
of the ocean; ſo do we admire the fky, the ſtars, the ſun and moon. 
<= 
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Do any of theſe, replied: ſhe, concern you? Dare you aſcribe any 
of their beauties to yourſelf ? Are you adorned by the flowers of 
the ſpring ?- Or is the ſummer-fruit your own production? Why 
are you tranſported with empty enjoyments? Why ſhould you en- 
graff exotic ſcions on your own ſtock ! Fortune will never make 
thoſe things yours, which have by nature no relation to yu. The 
fruits of the earth are without doubt,deſigned for the nouriſhment 
of man; and if you would be content to fupply your neceſſity with 
no more than nature requires, you would not want an affluence of 
fortune; for nature is ſatisfied with a little: but if you overcharge 
her ſatiety with ſuperfluities, what you: ard will — nau- 
ſeous or noxious:to her. 

Perhaps you pride yourſelf i in the ornaments 1 dreſs, and i in va- 
riety of coſtly apparel; but if theſe ſhould ſeem agreeable to view, 
either the matter of which they are made, or the An e * the 
workman, would merit all the praiſe. 

Do you think a numerous retinue of ſervants would 8 
your happineſs? If theſe are diſorderly or diſhoneſt, they are an in- 
cumbranco to your family, and a torment to yourſelf; but if ſober 
and honeſt, how can their virtues be aſcribed to you, or be acoounited | 
8 own property? ? 

From all which, it manifeſtly appears, that none of theſs - things 
are really your own, which you incline to think fo : and if there 
be no defirable beauty in them, why ſhould you either grieve at the 
loſs, or triumph in the poſſeſſion of them? But ſuppoſing that na- 
ture has made them beautiful and engaging, what is that to you? For 
their beauty is intrinfic, and had been the ſame, tho' you had never 
poſſeſſed them. Neither are they valuable becauſe you poſſeſs them; | 
but you have coveted to poſſoſs them, becauſe they ſeemed valuable: 

What is it then, which you defire of fortune with ſo much cla- 
mour ? I ſuppoſe you would exchange your indigence for plenty. 
yur] | H But 
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But this falls out directly contrary ; for an infinite number of pro- 
viſions are daily requiſite for the preſerving a great variety of coſtly- 
furniture: and the truth is, that thoſe want moſt, who poſſeſs moſt : 
and on the contrary, thoſe want leaſt, who meaſure their abundance 
by the neceſſities of natute, and not oy the M tage of theip: 
own roving deſires. 

But is there no peculiar good iniphated within yourſelf, that you: 
muſt ſeek for enjoyments among things foreign. and heterogenious ? 
Is the condition of things ſo changed, that man, who is exalted by 
reaſon to the likeneſs of the divine nature,. cannot think himſelf 
ſufficiently adorned. without the addition of inanimate appendages ? 
All neon beings are contented with their own endowments ; but 

who are the image of Gad, endeavour to improve the innate 
Aa of your own excellent nature by the meaneſt trifles, 
without conſidering how great an indignity and affront you offer to- 
your great maker. He has decreed that mankind fhall. excel all: 
other earthly beings ; but you debaſe your dignity below the low- 
eſt, For ſince the good poſſeſſed is evidently more valuable than 
the thing poſſeſſing ; if you eſteem the moſt. deſpicable things to- 
be your good, you are, by your on eſtimation, degraded: and ſet be- 
low them ; a diſgrace your own folly manifeſtly deſerves. Such is 
the condition of human nature, that he can then only be ſaid to ex- 
cel all other created beings, when he knows himſelf ; but if this 
knowledge be neglected or forgotten, he is reduced below the con- 
dition of a brute : for in them felf-ignorance is natural, but in man- 
it is criminal Vet how common, bow general is this error grown 
among mankind, that they think themſelves capable of being graced: 
by ornaments not only foreign, but inferior to their nature] But it 
cannot be; for if any thing derives a luſtre from its out ward cover- 
ing, that covering indeed is admired; but the thing covered and con- 
. cealed by it, remains ;Rewoetheleſs in its own proper ſtate of baſeneſs. 

Further, 
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| Further, I deny, that to be good, which is hurtful to its poſleffor ; 
in which you cannot fay I am miſtaken : but fiches are very often 
hurtful to their poſſeſſors; ſince every miſcreant is by V much the 
more greedy of another's property, whethtr it be gold or jewels, as 
he believes all worthineſs and fplendot to conſiſt in the poſſeſſion of 
them. Even you, who are now under daily apprehenſion of ſuffer- 
ing by the ſword of power, if you had entred on the ſtage of life 
unincumbered with wealth and tiches, might have lived ſecure from 
rapine and oppreffion; Oh! the illuſtrious charms of worldly 

wealth, which once obtained, ON is loſt! 13 


. Happy theſe days ! wiet cerl ime Ma n 
« And nature's hand fupply'd tis wants of nan; 
iin plontedus cheer rue his homely beard, 
«« The faithful flave of a contented lord; 
„ Fer from luxurious meals difeaſes ſprutig, 
But man continu d many ages youngs 
u hanger drove Hs ib the ab M e | 


e Aud gather'd acorns were his daily bread, 
Long liu d, and vig'rous as the tree on which he fed. 
< He bow'd not yet to giddy Bacchus firine, Ad 
Nor ſought for opidtes in botols of wine; 
Nie Syrian fleece her native whiteneſs wore, 
Nor luſtre borrow'd from the Tyrian fhore ; 
From beds of moſs did downy flumbers riſe, | — 9 


Fountaint and chryſtal fireams for 3 
1 And Jhady pines afforded ſhelter from the flies : 
_ » *0 Untry'd the dangers of th" inconſtanit main, 
* Nor alan regiotts were explor'd for gain: 
. **, Unhieard as yet the martial trumpets ſounds, ' | 
| Nr purple fireams had flow'd from gaping wounds j + 
H 2 '.- 
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« For why ſhould war lay waſte the peaceful plan? 
Or what ſhould man provoke to prey on man? 1199" BY 
% When kingdoms there were none, nor 1 
« But wounds and ſears were all the guilty prize. | 
« Oh grant, good heav'n, to our degenerate race, 1 


&« The peace and innocence of former. days; 25 

© But vain tlie Muſe's hopes, alas in vain ſhe prays: 
For luſt of wealth inflames th' inſatiate age, 

« With greater far than evin Veſuvian rage e 

« Yet may the Muſe with pious tears bemoan. _. 

&« The hour, in which theſe ſeeds of ſtrife were ſown ; 

« May curſe the wretch, wha firſt explor'd the way. 3 
Jo earth's dark caverns, where her treaſures lay, 6 


«Conſcious of guilt, conceal 'd, and mc hid from ad 


After what has deen ſaid, it may ſeem needleſs to ſpeak of worldly. 
dignity and power, which thoſe who are ignorant of the true, pro- 
phanely worſhip and. adore like heaven; and which, if veſted in- 
the hands of a tyrant, are more. deſtructive than the eruptions of 
ina or a deluge. You have heard how your anceſtors attempted : 
to alter the Conſular form of government, wherein the Roman liberty 
was founded, for the pride of the Conjuls.; who had before aboliſhed : 
the Monarcſucal form, for the pride and tyranny of their Kings ; and 
if at any time it happens, which is rarely ſeen, that offices of autho- 
rity are beſtowed on virtuous men, there is nothing in them amia- 
ble, but the virtue of the poſſeſſors: ſo that · the latter receive no 
luſtre from the former, but the former are adorned by the latter. ; 
But what is this power, which you - highly celebrate and ſo 
much defire ? Do you not; poor earth-worms ] conſider, over whom 
and by whom your ſeeming authority is exerciſed ? How ridiculous 
would it appear, ſhould: you (SE. a mouſe challenging to. herſelf a 


right 
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right to domineer over the reſt of her ſpecies ! And what can you 
find, with reſpect to his corporeal part, more feeble and defenceleſs 
than a man, whom even an inſe& or the ſmalleſt reptile, either by a 
venomous bite, or by inſinuating itſelf thro” ſome unguarded avenue 
into the receſſes of his body, may deſtroy? Yet no man can exer- 
ciſe authority over another, but with reſpe& to his corporeal part 
alone; or, what is ſtill inferior to it, his fortunes and poſſeflions: . 
You will never be able to controul a free ſpirit; nor remove a mind 
refolutely maintaining herſelf within the bulwarks of reaſon, from 
her proper centre of tranquility. There has been an-example of a 
* man endowed with this free and independent ſpirit, who, being 
condemned to torture by a tyrant, in order to extort a diſcovery of 
his accomplices in a pretended conſpiracy. againſt him, bit off his 
tongue, and ſpit it in the angry tyrant's face; making thoſe very tor- 
ments, which were the effect of another 8 ee an ee of ex- 
erciſing his own virtue. 
But what is there, which any one man may do to e ; that 
another may not in like manner do to him? We are told that · Bufiris 
uſed to ſacrifice his gueſts: to Jupiter; but at laſt his gueſt Hercules. 
flew the royal butcher: himſelf at his own abominable altars. The. 
famous Regulus had bound in chains many Carthaginians, whom he. 
bad made priſoners of war; but ere long, was forced himſelf to 
wear the: Carthiaginian fetters, when they had conquered him in 


Anaxarehus, a-philoſopher of Abdera, and hearer of Democritus, who being ſeized 
by Nicecrean, tyrant of Cyprus, his mortal enemy, and by him pounded in a ſtone trough, 
with a fortitude inimitable cried out,- Pound on, pound on the bag of Anaxarchus, 
meaning his ſkin, thou poundeft not Anaxarchus :!—On which, the tyrant threatening to 
cut out his tongue, — /' prevent thee, ſaid he, biting it off himſelf, and fpitting it in the 
tyrant's face. Anaxarchus was called happy and ſoxtunate, becauſe of the greatneſs of 
has ſpirit and intrepidity in time of danger, | 1 


their 
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their turn. What power then, do you think, ought-to be aſcribed 
to that man, who cannot prevent _— Og 
offered to himſelf, which he has offered to another ? | 

Beſides, if there were any natural and intrinſic good in power nd 
dominion, they could never fall to the ſhare of the impious ; 


nothing uſes to intermingle with its oppoſite ; and the ee 


nature will not permit that contraries ſhould be united. Since there- 
fore it is manifeſt, that the higheſt offices of authority are often ex- 
erciſed by the moſt unworthy agents, it follows, that they have not 
in their own nature any thing of good, which will thus admit of a 
conjunction with evil. And indeed, the ſamie may be truly obſeryed 
of all the gifts and favours of fortune, who ATT beſtows them 
in the greateſt plenty on the leaſt deſerving. 


It ought likewiſe to be conſidered, that every one: eech man 


valiant, in whom valour is eminently conſpicuous; and this man 


ſwift, who is diſtinguiſhed for his ſwiftneſs; that muſic makes 


muſicians, phyſic phyſicians, and rhetoric rhetoricians; that, in ſhort, 


the nature of every thing acts what is proper to itſelf, and hath its 
own peculiar tendencies ; not blending its effects with, but neceſ- 
farily repelling thoſe of different and oppoſite principles. But nei- 
ther riches can reſtrain the inſatiable deſires of  avarice ; nor power 
give him the maſtery over himſelf, who is already become a flave to 
his paſſions : and thoſe eniigns of dignity wherewith a diſſolute 
man is inveſted, are ſo far from giving him any real worth, that his 
demerits are the ſooner diſcovered by them, and the more effectually 
Expoſed. The reaſon why the notion of things is thus confounded, 
ſeems to be owing to the humour of mankind, who are pleaſed 


to diſtinguiſh them by names improper to their qualities, which 


nevertheleſs ſufficiently diſtinguiſh themſelves by their effects. Nei- 


ther riches therefore, nor power, nor dignity fo called; have any juſt 


claim to thoſe denominations. To conclude ; the ſame may be ſaid 
n of 


/ 
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of all the gifts of fortune, wherein there is manifeſtly nothing de- 
ſirable, nor any native good; fince they are not always beſtowed om 
good men, nor make * men m on whom they are beſtowed. 


« When Nx RO Rome's imperial ſcepter fway'd; 
« What deſolation o'er her face was ſpread! | 


How flam d her lofty tours How Roman blood 

% Polluted FT yber's fireams and fell d the fad! 
His brother bled as freely as the reſt, 

« Nor ftopp'd his dagger at his mother's breaſt ; 

All ſtain d and reebing with the impious flood x 

Oer her extended coarſe the butcher flood, 

Not to bewail, but aggravate his ſhame, - 

And in unrival d crimes record his name: 

Explur d each limb, each hidden beauty trac'd, 

And cenſur d ev'ry beauty as he gas dl. 

« This was majeſtic Rome's imperial head, 

*« This Savage govern'd, and the world obey d; 

© Yet all his pow'r could not the brute reclaim,. 

*« Reform the tyrant,. or the momſter tame. +: rp | 
«© Unhappy they, whoſe minds are prone to ill, 2 
* But tis a lot far more unhappy ſtill, | 5 
* When boundleſs pow'r ſupports a boundleſs will. 


You are yourſelf, ſaid I, my witneſs, that ambition was my leaſt 
motive; and. that I ſought a ſhare in public buſineſs and authority 
for no other reaſon, than for the exerciſe. of my virtue, and. that it 
might not ruſt in obſcurity. This, replied ſne, is a ſpecious bait,.. 
which may indeed allure minds naturally well diſpoſed, but not yet 
arrived at the full perfection of virtue; I mean, the deſire of glory 
and the reputation of having deſerved well of the public. But how: 

inconhderable: 
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inconſiderable and empty this is, may appear from hence: it is ma- 
mifeſt; as you have learned from aſtrological demonſtrations, that the 


whole circuit of the earth is but a point in proportion to that of the 


heavens; that is to ſay, if compared to the immenſity of the ce- 
leſtial globe, .it may be ſaid to contain no ſpace at all. Of this ſmall 
ſpot, accordingly to Prolemy, not more than a fourth part is inha- 
bited and poſſeſſed by people known or heard of by us: and if from 
this fourth part we diſcount the ſeas and lakes, and burning ſandy 
deſerts, there will be but a very narrow remnant for men to inhabit. 
Can you then, thus bounded and cooped up within ſo ſmall a ſpot of 
a a ſpot, think of -publiſhing your names and ſpreading your renown? 
What is there great or magnificent in glory ſo limited and confined ? 
Beſides, there are even within theſe narrow limits many nations, 
differing not only in language and manners, but every circumſtance 
of life; to whoſe-knowledge, by reaſon of the hazard of travelling, 
the diverſity of ſpeech, and the unfrequency-of commerce, the re- 
now of cities, much leſs particular men, can never reach. Cicero 
tells us, that in his time, the fame of the Raman commonwealth, 
which was then of vaſt extent and grown to maturity, whoſe arms 
were then formidable even to the Parthian and other neighbouring 
nations, had not yet paſt beyond the mountain Caucaſis. So that 
you ſee within how ſmall a compaſs that glory is confined, which 
| you endeavour to propagate and extend. For it were ridiculous to 
imagine, that a Roman ſhould be famous, where the Roman name 

was never known. | 9 
Vou are likewiſe to conſider, that laws and -cuſtoms are different 
in different countries.; and that actions, which in ſome are laudable, 
are in others criminal. For which reaſon, a man, who is ambiti- 
ous of fame, may by publiſhing his exploits too much abroad be diſ- 
appointed of his purpoſe; and muſt then at laſt be contented with 
the honours paid him by his native country, and his ſo much 
; deſired 
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defired immortality will be confined within the annals of one 
nation only. 

But then how many heroes, illuſtrious in their times, hath the 
rtiadvertabcy of hiſtorians buried in oblivion ? or what indeed have 
ſome hiſtories availed, which are loſt and buried in the ruins of 
time, with the memory even of the hiſtorians themſelves ? Never- 
theleſs, you fancy the tranſmitting thus your names to future ages 
is enough to make yourſelves immortal; which, if you conſider the 
duration of time with the infinite progreſs of eternity, you will find 
but little cauſe to boaſt of. For, if the ſpace of one moment be 
compared with that of ten thouſand years, as they are both finite, 
it will bear ſome, tho' a very ſmall proportion ; but ten thouſand 
years, and as many more as can be multiplied by numbers, will 
bear no proportion to interminate duration: between finite and finite 
there is ſome compariſon ; but between infinite and finite there is 
none: ſo that altho your name may poſſibly be rendered durable as 
time itſelf, it will not only be as SRI but as we in account 
of eternity; 

The truth is, you know not how to do your duty PURE ſome 
oſtentation, and a view to popular applauſe, deſiring to be re- 
warded rather by the noiſy praiſes of a giddy throng, than by the 
more ſilent, but infinitely more delightful approbation of the con- 
ſcience. The vanity of this humour was once very pleaſantly ex- 
poſed on this occaſion : a certain perſon reproached another, who 
pretended to be a great proficient in the ſtudy and practice of Phi- 
lsfophy, with his aſſuming that character more out of oſtentation, 
than a truly virtuous diſpoſition ; adding, that he would ſoon make 
trial of his Philoſophy by his patience : the pretended Philoſopher 
falling immediately into the decoy, heard him rail till he was weary, 
without betraying the leaſt concern ; but thinking himſelf at laſt 
| ſecure of victory, I hope, OT . you'll now acknowledge, that I 
I have 
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inconſiderable and empty this is, may appear from hence: it is ma- 
mifeſt, as you have learned from aſtrological demonſtrations, that the 
whole. circuit of the earth is but a point in proportion to that of the 
heavens; that is to ſay, if compared to the immenſity of the ce- 
leſtial globe, .it may be ſai:to contain no ſpace at all. Of this ſmall 
ſpot, accordingly to :Ptolemy, not more than a fourth part is inha- 
bited and poſſeſſed by people known or heard of by us: and if from 
this fourth part we diſcount the ſeas and lakes, and burning ſandy 
deſerts, there will be but a very narrow remnant for men to inhabit. 
Can you then, thus bounded and cooped up within ſo ſmall a ſpot of 
a ſpot, think of -publiſhjng your names and ſpreading your renown ? 
What is there great or magnificent in glory ſo limited and confined ? 
Beſides, there are even within theſe narrow limits many nations, 
differing not only in language and manners, but every circumſtance | 
of life; to whoſe-knowledge, by reaſon of the hazard of travelling, 
the diverſity of ſpeech, and the unfrequency-of commerce, the re- 
.nown of cities, much leſs particular men, can never reach. Cicero 
tells us, that in his time, the fame of the Roman commonwealth, 
which was then of vaſt extent and grown to maturity, whoſe arms 
were then formidable even to the Parthian and other neighbouring 
nations, had not yet paſt beyond the mountain Caucaſis. So that 
you ſee within how ſmall a compaſs that glory is confined, which 
you endeavour to propagate and extend. For it were ridiculous to 
imagine, that a Roman ſhould be famous, where the Roman name 
was never known. © LIT een ene 226 OT 
Lou are likewiſe to conſider, that laws and -cuſtoms are different 
in different countries.; and that actions, which in ſome are laudable, 
are in others criminal. For which reaſon, a man, who is ambiti- 
ous of fame, may by publiſhing his exploits too much abroad be diſ- 
appointed of his purpoſe; and muſt then at laſt be contented with 
the honours paid him by his native country, and his ſo much 
; deſired 
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deſired immortality will be confined within the annals of one 
nation only. 

But then how many heroes, illuſtrious i in their times, hath the 
malen of hiſtorians buried in oblivion? or what indeed have 
ſome hiſtories availed, which are loſt and buried in the ruins of 
time, with the memory even of the hiſtorians themſelves? Never- 
theleſs, you fancy the tranſmitting thus your names to future ages 
is enough to make yourſelves immortal; which, if you conſider the 
duration of time with the infinite progreſs of eternity, you will find 
but little cauſe to boaſt of. For, if the ſpace of one moment be 
compared with that of ten thouſand years, as they are both finite, 
it will bear ſome, tho' a very ſmall proportion; but ten thouſand 
years, and as many more as can be multiplied by numbers, will 
bear no proportion to interminate duration: between finite and finite 
there is ſome compariſon ; but between infinite and finite there i is 
none: ſo that altho' your name may poſſibly be rendered durable as 
time itſelf, it will not only be as n but as es in account 
of eternity. 

The truth is, you know not how to do your duty without ſome 
oſtentation, and a view to popular applauſe, deſiring to be re- 
warded rather by the noiſy praiſes of a giddy throng, than by the 
more ſilent, but infinitely more delightful approbation of the con- 
ſcience. The vanity of this humour was once very pleaſantly ex- 
poſed on this occaſion: a certain perſon reproached another, who 
_ pretended to be a great proficient in the ſtudy and practice of Phi- 
lejophy, with his aſſuming that character more out of oſtentation, 
than a truly virtuous diſpoſition; adding, that he would ſoon make 
trial of his Philoſophy by his patience: the pretended Philoſopher 
falling immediately into the decoy, heard him rail till he was weary, 
without betraying the leaſt concern ; but thinking himſelf at laſt 
| ſecure of victory, I hope, ſays he, you'll now acknowledge, that I 

I have 
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have proved myſelf to be a Philoſopher : you had indeed, replied 

the other ſharply, if you could have held your tongue. | 
Blut, afterall, what can heroes, for of ſach 1 ſpeak, who are in- 
ſpired by virtue in the purſuit of glory; what mighty advantages, I 
ſay, can they receive from the renown of all their actions, when 
their bodies are entombed and mouldered in the duſt? For if, which 
is repugnant to our reaſon, men wholly die, and periſh with their 
bodies, there is then no glory; ſince he, to whom it appertains, has 
no exiſtence. But if the virtuous ſoul, which is conſcious of her 
own deſervings, as ſoon as ſhe is releaſed from this her earthly pri- 
ſon, purſues her flight without more interruption to the bleſſed” 
manſion of the ſaints in heaven; ſhe will from thence look down 
with ſcorn on worldly honours, and in the fulneſs of divine fruition 


rejoice that ſhe is removed above all ſublunary conſiderations and 
concerns. 


« Muſt then applauding crouds repeat your name? 
And fame's loud voice your mighty deeds proclain; ? 
Vain man ] behold the ſpacious realms on high | 
And this ſmall ſpot, where all your glories tye, 
«© Upheld by wings of air, an atom of the ſey. 
Let, ere your fame theſe narrow bounds has croſs'd, 
«« Her voice is filent, and her ſound is loſt. 
« Is this the way t'eſcape the fatal dart, 
« And from the pow'r of death defend your heart ? 
« No, tho' your name were heard the world around; 
« Tho' to the ſkies had flown the mighty ſound ; 
« Tho' all the wreaths and lawrels were your own, 
« Which Alexander reap'd, or Cæſar won; 
« Yet know, it is your deſtiny to die, 
* And with the vulgar undiſtinguiſid lie; 
« The 
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% The baſe and noble fall in common heaps, 
« Andwith a flaughter'd hoſt Amilius ſleeps: 
« Tell, where the antient heroes, men of war, 2 
« Jhere Brutus, Cato, and Fabricius are? ett 5 | 
« Dead are the men, alas / their names alone 8 
« Their names, we kn in empty ſounds remain; 
“ But ſeck the great origthals in vam. 
&« Thus when the buſineſs of your life is o'er, 
* Within an urn enclus d, you're known no more, | - 
Nor can your mighty name your periſh'd form reſtore: 
* But could it be, how fondly would you ſtrive, 
70 T' exiſt by fame, and by applauſes live ! 
& As bodies die, fo will the names of men, 
And you but wiſh to live to die again.” 


But, that you may not think me peeviſhly averſe, or an irrecon- 
cileable enemy to fortune, I will own to you, that I do think there 
is a time, when this deceiver may be faid to be not altogether with- 
out her merits towards mankind ; that is to ſay, when ſhe appears 
herſelf, without diſguiſe, and in her proper colours: Perhaps you 
do not underſtand my meaning ; it is indeed a ſeeming paradox which 
I advance, and therefore difficult to be explained; but I affirm, that 
men receive more advantages from adverſe, than from -proſperous 
fortune. The one, under a ſhew of favour and of friendſhip, always 
is deceitful ; the other avows her inconſtancy, and is ever undeſign- 
ing and fincere : the one ſeduces ;- the other inſtructs: the one, by 
an empty ſhew of good, which is at beſt but counterfeit, impoſes 
ſhackles on the mind ; the other, by experience of ſuch vain enjoy- 
ments, enlarges and reſtores her to her native freedom : the one is 
therefore, as you may obſerve, noiſy, fluttering, and always ignorant 
of herſelf and her condition; the other ſober, reſerved, and prudent 
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in improving even adverſity itſelf to wholſome uſes : in ſhort, the 
one entices men out of the way; the other reconducts them into 
the way to true happineſs. Vou have yourſelf no reaſon to eſteem 
it a ſmall benefit, that the frowns of fortune have proved the fide- 
lity of your friends; diſtinguiſhed the fincere from the double-deal- 

ers; and that when ſhe thought fit to retreat, ſhe took with her 
thoſe who worſhipped her, and left thoſe who loved you. What 
would you have given for this teſt, when you were, as you then 
thought it, in the height of your proſperity ? Trouble yourſelf then 
no more for the wealth which you have loſt, ſince you have found 
your friends, who are by infinite degrees more valuable. 


See ! nature her eftabliſh'd laws fulfil, 

« Her changes various, but harmonious ftill ; 

« How all the ſeeds of elemental war, 

* Conſtrain d to an eternal concord are: 

« Behold the fun, how faithful to the day, 

« He from the deſtin'd eaſt purſues his way; ; 

Hou, when the weſtern clouds conceal his. head, 

« The ſtar of ev'n attends him to his bed, 0 

% And the aſcending moon is monarch in his ſtead. 

% Behold ! the ſwelling ſurges of the main, LY 
ithin their well-known bounds themſebves reſtrain, 

Nor drown the plowman's hopes, nor foil the verdant plain. 

% Hail ſacred love ! theſe praiſes all are thine, 

Divine the artiſt, and the works divine: 

«To thee, and to thy ſov'reign power we owe, 

« All that is good above, or fair below : 

« Thy reign diſſolo'd, fair peace would ſmile no more, 

But bodies juſile, which embrac'd before ; 
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« The ſprings of motion would their aid deny, 
&« The ſpheres rebellious from their centres fly, 
And all their mufic turn to uproar in the ſey. 

% From thee, all harmony, all order ſprings ; 

« The peace of nations, and the leagues of Kings ; 
« The ſolemn-vows at Hymen's altar made; 
* And all ti endearments of the nuptial bed: 
« And 0h! what praiſe thy due? whoſe laws excite, 
« Men's hearts to ſympathize, and ſoul's unite : 
* Not all, alas for thus inſpir d by love, 
Mortality might e en celeſtial prove, 
* And you might taſte below, the joys of theſe above.” 


The End of the Second Book. 
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Philoſophy in this Book proceeds to apply more certain and ęffectual re- 
medies than had been- before offered, againſt the anguiſh of a dejefted 
mind, by demonſirating, that the perfettion of happineſs doth not 
confiſt in the things of this world, the enjoyment of which is ever at- 
tended with inquietude and ſorrow ; but in that eternal good alone, 
which has fixed ſuch impreſionsof itſelf on every creature, that they 
have not only a general, but a natural, and even mvincible e 
towards it. 


H O' my une had now „ finiſhed her ſong, yet was I fo 
charmed with the muſic of her voice, that I remained for 
ſome time eagerly attentive, in hopes ſhe would proceed. 

But breaking filence at laſt, I cried : Thou matchleſs comforter of 
deſpairing minds! how wonderfully has either the force of your 
reaſoning, or the ſoothing of your melody refreſhed me ! ſo that 
methinks I am henceforth not unable to bear up againſt the moſt 
invidious ſtrokes of fortune; I find myſelf fo far from dreading the 


application of thoſe farther remedies, which even now you told were 
more 
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more poignant and ſevere, that I earneſtly deſire to hear what they 
are, and undergo the trial. 

Indeed, ſaid ſhe, I perceived this, from that ſilence and attention 
which you have hitherto paid to my diſcourſe ; and I have expected, | 
or to ſay more truly, I myſelf have effected this happy change and 
diſpoſition of your mind. The nature of my remaining remedies 
is ſuch, that tho' they may be diſagreeable to the taſte, they will 
yet prove exceeding grateful to the ſtomach.; that is to ſay ; tho' my 
following lectures may ſound harſhly to the ear, yet when fully 
imbibed and underſtood, will become amiable and delightful. But 
if your deſires are impatient to hear theſe things, to what an elevated 
pitch would your deſires be raiſed, did you but know the glorious 
goal to which I am endeavouring to conduct you? What goal? ſaid 
I: To true felicity, ſaid ſhe, of which, tho' you may already have 
a viſionary kind of proſpect, yet while your ſight is in the leaſt inter- 
cepted by any worldly appearances, you cannot behold her in her 
native charms, or in her own peculiar luſtre. I beſeech you then, 
faid I, to ſhew me inſtantly this charming obje&. I will do it, 
faid ſhe, at your requeſt moſt willingly; but I will firſt endeavour to 
give you the form and deſcription of that miſtaken notion of happi- 
neſs, whereby you have been hitherto miſguided ; that by taking an 
impartial view of the reverſe, you may be the better able to conceive 
the perfections of that true felicity to which I would conduct you. 


The painful hind, with prudent previous toil, 
From weeds and briars frees th'incumbred ſoil ; 
Then- Ceres aids the labour of the plough, 

And on the furrows plenteous harveſts grow. 
When lathſome food has firſt diſpleas d the taſte, 

Dainties are ſwallow'd with a glutton's haſte, | 

And honey is a luſcious, ſweet repaſt, 
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- When driving tempeſts ceaſe their hideous roar, | 
And ſouthern florms infeſt the ſeies no more, 
The flars ſeems brighter than they did before. 
And as the cheerleſs darkneſs fleets away, 
Welcome is light, and joyful ts the day. 
So baniſh firſt th' impeſters in diſguiſe, 
Wiach in enchanting forms delude your eyes, 
Then you will clearly worthier objefts view, 
Deſpiſe falſe glory and adore the, true, ; 
And your enamour'd foul untir'd her charmspurſue. 


Upon this, ſhe fixed * eyes — on we ground, 4 
having retired, as it were, into the ſecret receſſes of her ſoul, ſhe 
thus began : All the endeavours and manifold care and ſtudy of man- 
kind, tho' proceeding by different methods, yet aim at one and the 
ſame end of happineſs: and this is that good, which being once ob- 
tained, there is nothing more to be deſired : it is indeed the ſum of 
all good things, including all things which are good within itſelf ; 
for if any one were wanting, it could not be the ſum of all, ſome - 
thing being ſtill excluded, which may be deſired ; it is therefore 
manifeſt, that happineſs is that ſtate or condition, which is made 
perfect by a comprehenſion of all things good and deſirable. To 
this ſtate, all men, as I ſaid, endeavour to attain, tho' by different 
means; for there is a native bent interwoven in the minds of men 
towards the true good, but error miſguides them to the falſe. Some, 
-believing the /ummum bonum or ſovereign good to conſiſt in being in- 
digent of nothing, labour for an affluence of riches : ſome, believ- 

ing it to conſiſt in reverence and eſteem, hunt after honours, and 
popular applauſe : ſome place it in the arbitrary exerciſe of power ; 
and theſe, either graſp at crowns themſelves, or aim at being the fa- 


vourites and miniſters of thoſe who wear them: ſome think it is 
; renown ; 
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' renown; and theſe are ambitious of obtaining an illuſtrious name, 
either by military atchievements, or by ſtudying and cultivating the 
arts of peace : a great many fancy that joy and pleaſure is the only 
product of this ſovereign good; and theſe think it the higheſt pitch 
of felicity, to gratify their ſenſes, and diſſolve in pleaſure: while 
others interchangeably, as it were, endeavour to make theſe the ef- 
fects and cauſes of each other: as thoſe who covet riches, that they 
may purchaſe power and pleaſure ; or thoſe who graſp at power for 
the fake of obtaining riches or renown. At theſe therefore, or the 
like, is the whole aim and intention of human actions and deſires 
levelled ; as nobility and popularity, which ſeem to give men akind 
of excellency over others; or wives and children, which they _ 
for their pleaſure. The happineſs of friendſhip indeed, which is © 
the moſt ſacred kind, is not in the power of fortune, but of virtue 
only to beſtow ; but all other things are deſired, either for the ſake 
of power or of pleaſure. 

As for the endowments of the body, aid may very well be re- 
duced under the foregoing obſervations : for ſtrength and ſtature ſeem 
to beſtow a ſuperiority of power ; beauty and ſwiftneſs gain renown : 
and health gives men a reliſh to their pleaſures. In all which it is 
' manifeſt, that happineſs is the only thing defired ; for whatever any 
one deſires above any thing elſe, he eſteems that to be the ſummum 
bonum : but we define the ſummum bonum to be happineſs : therefore 
every one eſteems that to be the only ſtate of happineſs, which he 
defires above all others. | 

You have now before your eyes, in a manner, the whole ſcheme 
of that happineſs, which men propoſe to themſelves, viz. riches, 
honours, power, renown and pleaſure : the laſt of which, being only 
. conſidered by Epicurus, he conſequently placed his ſummum bonum 
there, eſteemin g all the reſt as ſeveral means conducing towards the 
delight and pleaſure of the mind. But I return to the general bent 
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and endeavours of mankind ; whoſe minds, tho' groping, as it were, 
in the dark, and like a drunken man at a loſs to find his right way 
- homewards, yet labour in the ſearch of this ſame ſovereign good. 


For, do they ſeem to be in the wrong, who endeavour to be indi- 
gent of nothing ? Surely there cannot be any thing more conducive 
towards happineſs, than that condition which is plentifully ſupplied 
with all things good and deſirable, which ſtands in need of no aſ- 


ſiſtance from others; but is, of itielf, ſufficient to itſelf. Are thoſe 
in the wrong, who think that what is beſt is alſo moſt worthy of re- 
verence and eſteem? by no means: for certainly, that is not baſe 
and deſpicable, which men ſo generally labour to obtain. Is not 


power good ? Why not ? for ſurely, it cannot be eſteemed a weak 


and feeble thing, which is fo apparently mightier than all others. 
Ts not renown too worthy of eſtimation ? It is a conſequence moſt 


undeniable, that every thing which is moſt excellent, is alſo moſt 
renowned, And it were needleſs to inform yon, that happineſs is 

no ſorrowful nor anxious thing; not ſubje& either to pain or trou- 

ble; ſince even in matters of the ſmalleſt moment, that is moſt de- 

fired, which is in the poſſeſſion and fruition moſt delectable. But 
theſe are the things which men deſire, and for this reaſon they 
hunt after riches, dignities, kingdoms, glory and ſenſual delights, 
that by theſe means they may obtain ſufficiency, reverence, power, 
renown and pleaſure. The end is therefore good, which men ſo 
many different ways ſeek after; wherein it plainly appears, how 
great the force of nature is; ſince, tho' opinions vary and diſagree 
about the means, yet all agree in the choice of one and the @yne end. 


Pleas'd is the Muſe to fing in artleſs verſe, 
The pow'r of Nature, and her Laws rehearſe ; 
How the preſiding Dame, with fleady reins, 
The giddy circles of the ſpheres reftrains ; 


— 
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Hum by her nod, ar by d magic ſpell, | 
All things are aw'd nor dare nor can rebel. 
Te ranging monarch of the Lybian plains, be 
Tam'd by confinement and ſubdu'd by chains, 
; Seems all his brutal fierceneſs to forego, | = 
Receives the food his keeper's hands beſlow, <8 
Beholds the lifted flaff, and dreads the falling blow ; 
But ſoon provok'd by wounds and flowing gore, 
The monſter rouſes and begins to roar ; #4 
Diſdains his priſon and contemns his chain, e 
With native pride diſewns his tyrant's reign, 
Devours the wretch, and ſeeks the ſavage wilds again. 
The warbling chanter of the verdant grove, 
That wood his mate in pleaſing ſongs of love, 
With coſtly art in gilded wire confin'd, 

And gently courted to forget his hind, | | 
Pleas'd with his lot, rejoices o'er his food, e; 5. 
Nor ſeems to crave the berries of the wood: 175 | 

But if he ſcape his priſon bars, he flies | 
To ſeek his freedom in the open ſties; 
Eſſays with ſpeed his wonted groves to find, 
And leaves his dainties and his cage behind. 
By force a ſapling may be taught to bow, 

| Drawn from the ſkies to kiſs the plain below ; 

But unconſtrain d his top diſdains the plain, 

Springs upward to the ſkies, and ftunds erect again. 

© Tho in the Weſt, the Sun conceals his head, 
And ſeems forever bft in Thetis' bed; 5 
Taro paths unſeen he ſtill purſues his way, 
And from the bluſhing Eaft reftores the day: 


4 
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/ All beings their inverted order mourn, | 
( And to their Native bent with joy return; 

Diſown all Laws, but thoſe of Nature's will, 

And ſedulous the deftin'd round fulfil, 
Which makes the world endure, the fair creation ſmile. 


Indeed, the cleareſt notion which the groveling minds of men are 
able to conceive concerning their original, are like the incorporeal 
ſhadows of a dream; nor have they yet any clearer view towards 
their only true end, that of happineſs : from whence it is, that their 
natural inclinations lead them to the true good, and errors of many 
kinds ſeduce them from it. For conſider, whether the means by 
which men endeavour to arrive at happineſs, are ſufficient to conduct 
them to the port deſired. If indeed, either riches, or honours, or 
any. other favourite acquiſition affords enjoyment ſo perfect, that 
there is nothing wanting to compleat it; then I will own, the way 
totheſe to be the way to happineſs. But, if they are not ſufficient 
to effect the end expected from them, and they are found in many 
points defective ; it is plain, that all their promiſed happineſs is 
counterfeit, and their pretences ſpecious and deluding. 

Firſt then, ſince tis not long ago that you was poſſeſſed of wealth 
in great abundance, I appeal to yourſelf, whether in the midſt of 
all that affluence, your mind was never diſcompoſed by any caſual | 
injury or violence. I muſt own, ſaid I, that I cannot remember, 
that my mind was ever ſo ſerene, but I had ſomething till to trouble 
me. Was it not then, ſaid ſhe, either becauſe ſomething was away, 
which you wiſhed preſent ; or that ſomething was preſent, Which 
you could have wiſhed away? I do confeſs it. You red therefore 
to obtain the one, and be delivered from the other. Yes. Does not 
every one in reality want that which he defires? Moſt certainly. 
Can he, who is in want of any thing, be ſaid to have of his own ſuf- 
| ficient 
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ficient for himſelf? No. Then you, ſaid ſhe, even in your greateſt 
plenty, laboured under this very inſufficieney; and muſt therefore 
be convinced, that riches are unable to ſupply all wants, and make 
man ſelf- ſufficient, which are the ends expected from them. 

But it is further, and of the greateſt moment to be conſidered; 
that riches in their own nature contain no defence againſt oppreſſion, 
nor can preſerve themſelves from being ſeized and torn by violence 
from their poſſeſſors. It is not denied, ſaid I. How can it be de- 
nied, ſaid ſhe, when every day you ſee the ſtronger preying on the 
weaker ? From whence ariſe the daily ſuits and controverſies in the 
courts of juſtice, but for the recovery of rights withheld or ſeized by 
fraud or violence ? Every one therefore will ſtand in need of ſome 
other protection befides his own ability, - to maintain the poſſeſſion 
of that wealth, which he has acquired; but would want no ſuch - 
protection, had he no wealth to loſe. Thus is the caſe reverſed ; 
for thoſe very poſſeſſions, which were expected to ſupply men with 
all things ſufficient of their own, make them in want of other aſſiſt- 
ance to preſerve them. 

But how does wealth prevent neceſſity? Cannot the rich be hun- 
gry ? Can they not be thirſty ? Or are their bodies proof againſt the 
rigour of the ſeaſons ? You'll fay, indeed, they have wherewithall to 
eat and drink and warm them : Yet by theſe means their wants are 
but relieved and not prevented: for if theſe are ever craving and re- 
quiring ſomething, which riches muſt ſupply ; it is evident, that 
there are wants remaining which may be ſupplied. I forbear now 
to urge, that nature is very ſoon, but avarice is never ſatisfied. 
Wherefore, if wealth creates, rather than removes neceſſity, how 
can you believe it will afford ſufficiency of all things? 


Within the miſers graſp on every, fide, 


Tho' wealth was poured, like a rolling tide, _ Wo 
His wiſhes flill would rife too faſt to be ſupply d. 


Tho' 
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Tho' countleſs rounds , orient pearls were ſtrung, 
And down his breaſt the coſtly baubles hung 3 q 
Tho' fifty yoke of oxen plot d his foul, 


And the rich glutton fatten'd on their toil ; 

Yet to à curſe are all his bleſſings jcin d, 

His days are cheerleſs, and enthrall'd his mind, | 
And he muſt die at laſt, and leave his wealth behind. 


But thoſe who are advanced to dignities, it ſeems, gain reverence 
and honour. Has. magiſtracy then the power of reforming the 
morals of the magiſtrate, and transforming devils into ſaints? No, 
ſo unable is it to reform, that it expoſes vice, and renders it the more 
conſpicuous : inſomuch, that the conferring of offices on unworthy 
| perſons, is beheld with indignation. Hence it was, that Catullus 
took the liberty of ridiculing Nonzus, tho fitting in his chair of office; 
taking occaſion ſrom his ſirname of Struma, which expreſſes a certain 
imperfection of the body, to hint at the imperfections of his mind, 
which rendered him unqualified for that high dignity to which he 
was advanced. You ſee then, how Sad men appear ſtill worſe in 
office ; but their faults would have been leſs obſerved, if the men 
had never been dignified. Iam perſuaded, that you would not even 
redeem yourſelf from your impending dangers, at the expence of 
being reſtored to your office in conjunction with Decoratus, whom 
you know to be a ſcandalous buffoon and villainous informer. For 
I cannot think men dignified by honours, of which I know they are 
unworthy, But if you ſee a man endowed with wiſdom, you cannot 
but think him worthy of eſteem, and of that wiſdom wherewith he 
is adorned. For there is an innate dignity in virtue, which is imme» 
diately imparted to thoſe by whom ſhe is embraced : but ſince no 
officers or honours can beſtow this dignity, it is evident, that they 


contain no portion of its * And it is further and more eſpeci- 
E F ally 
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ally to be obſerved, that if a man becomes more and more abject, in 
proportion to the numbers by whom he is deſpiſed ; and ſince ad- 
vancement to an office cannot of itſelf procure eſteem ; it muſt, by 
ſetting an ill man up to public view and cenſure, render him the 
moſt contemptible, and conſequently the moſt abje& creature in the 
world, But ſtill the wretch finds means to be revenged, by ren- 
dering of his office equally contemptible through his demerits. 

And that you may be fully convinced, that this kind of tranſitory 
honour is not the way to obtain that reverence which is deſired; 
conſider, that if a Roman who had often born the office of Conſul, 
were to travel into diſtant countries, the honour of his employments 
at home would not at all recommend him to the regard of foreign- 
ers: but if reverence and eſteem were natural appendants to the 
office, they could never in any country, or by any means, be ſepa- 
rated from it; as fire is the ſame in every place, and cannot be di- 
veſted of its heat. It is therefore, becauſe ſuch kind of dignities 
derive theſe virtues, not from any innate power, but only from opi- 
nion, that they immediately looſe them, as ſoon as they appear in 
countries where they are not acknowledged to be dignities. This 
however is the ſmall eſteem your office meets with, only among fo- 
reigners. Now let us examine, whether it is of long duration, 
among thoſe very people by whom the office was at firſt created: 
The Pretor/ſhip was formerly an employment of great power and ac- 
count; but is now become an empty name, and an expenſive bur- 
then to the Senatorian order. The Clerk of the; Markets, who Had 
heretofore the ſuperintendancy of corn and other proviſions for the 
city, was a conſiderable officer; but now there is nothing more con- 
temptible: for, as I ſaid before, that which has in it no intrinſic 
worth is valued or deſpiſed, according to the viciſſitude of opinion, 
or the humour of the times. If then theſe honours cannot make 
men reverenced ; if they are themſelves ſcandalized by the unwor- 
| thineſs 
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| thineſs of thoſe who wear them; if they loſe their luſtre by the 


length or change of time; and if they grow contemptible in the 
opinion or eſtimation of the people; they can have nothing amia- 


ble in themſelves, much leſs adorn the men on whom they are 


= beſtowed. 


Tho' clad in all th' imperial robes of ſlate, 
High on the throne of power Nero ſat ; 
What indignation roſe in ev'ry breaſt ; 
To ſeea fidler, like a monarch, dreſt ! 
His crimes debas'd him, tho his robes adorn'd, 
Fear d was the tyrant, but the man was ſcorn d: 
Yet this buffoon of royal pow'r: could fill 
The vacant offices of Rome at will : ; 
How awful then a magiſtrate muſt be, | 
Who roſe ſo worthily to high degree, | 
And delegated pow'r deriv'd from ſuch a wretch as he. 


Will you then ſay, continued ſhe, that Kings or favourites of Kings 
are rendered by their ſtation powerful and mighty? Surely, ſaid I, 
their happineſs is laſting and ſubſtantial. Alas! faid ſhe, how many 
examples doth antiquity as well as the preſent age afford, of Kings 
dethroned and fallen from the height of their proſperity into the 
greateſt misfortunes ? And how can you eſteem that power. to be 
excellent, which wants the power to defend itſelf ? If happineſs con- 
fiſts in regal power, a defect in the one, muſt conſequently make a 
breach in the other, and introduce a ſtate of miſery. For, tho' hu- 
man empire be ever ſo extenſive, many nations muſt eſcape ; over 
which every King cannot obtain dominion ; and whereſoever that. 
power, on which their happineſs depends, receives a check, there 


impotence begins, which muſt, by parity of reaſon, make them 


miſerable, 
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miſerable. Hence therefore it is evident, that Kings are deſtined 
to a larger ſhare of miſery than happineſs. There is a famous ex- 
ample of a * tyrant, who once took occaſion from his own experi- 
ence, to expreſs the cares and dangers which attend a crown, - by- 
hanging a naked ſword over the head of one of his + flatterers 
whom he appointed to ſit, for that purpoſe, in ſeeming grandeur at 
a royal feaſt, What a phantom then is power, which affords no 
remedy for care, nor preſervation againſt terror ? Men would enjoy 
their lives in peace and ſecurity; but they cannot yet they value 
themſelves on the account of power: and how can he be called a 
powerful man, who is evidently deſirous of doing ſomething which he 
cannot effect; who goes ſurrounded with a. guard; who terrifies 
thoſe of whom he is himſelf afraid; and who is obliged to a retinue 
of officers and attendants for all the marks and enſigns of his power ? 

Thus having ſhewn the impotence of Kings themſelves, I need 
fay little of their favourites ; who are as often ruined by, as with their 
maſters, Nero impoſed on Seneca his favourite and tutor, the fatal 
neceſſity of chuſing the manner of his own death: and Papinian, 
who had long enjoyed the ſunſhine and favour of the court, fell at 
the command of Caracalla by the ſwords of his attendants; Both 
of them would gladly have diveſted themſelves of their authority and 
laid down their offices; Seneca in particular offered all his wealth 


* Dionyſius. 
+ Damocles,— 
Diftrius enſis, &c.. Hox. L. III. Cum. Od. I. . 
Behold the wretch, with conſcious dread, 4 
In pointed vengeance o'er his head, - 
Who views th' impending ſword ; 
Nor dainties force his pall'd deſire, 
Nor chaunt of birds, nor vocal lyre, 
To him can ſleep afford, | 
Fa Ancis. 
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in ranſom for his life, and to retire from public buſineſs : but their 


doom was irreverſible, their own weight ſunk them, and neither 


could obtain his deſire. What kind then of authority or power is 
this, which is dreaded even by thoſe who enjoy it; which you can 
neither ſafely keep, nor poſſibly part with? Nor are you to expect 
any protection in this extremity from thoſe, who were induced by 


your proſperity, and not your virtues, to profeſs themſelves your 


friends: for he who loved you on account of your proſperity, will 
hate you in adverſity ; and there is no inſtrument of deſtruction fo 
effectual, as a confidant transformed into an enemy. 


He aims at power of the nobleſt kind, 
Who tames the flubborn paſhons of his mind; 
Who fmothers in his breaſt laſcivious fires, 
Hind reigns the monarch of his own defires. 
No ſervile nations bow and own your pow r, 
From utmoſt Thule 70 the Indian ſhore ; 
One lawleſs rebel latent in your breaſt, | 
_ Will rob your days of peace, your nights of reſt, 
Aud all your booſted pow'r ts impotence at beſt. 
ei place, if gay. be jmpartially conſidered, Wee 
pear deceitful and contemptible; inſomuch that the on Can very 
juſtly exclaimed : 


Oh glory, glory ! thouſands are adorn'd 
By thee, with trophies which they never toil'd for. 


And it is certainly true, that a great many derive their fame and 
reputation merely from the miſtaken opinion 'of the people, an ex- 
traction of the meaneſt kind. F or thoſe who are undeſervedly ap- 

plauded, 
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plauded, muſt of neceffity bluſh at the recital of their own praiſes ; 
which, if deſerved, add nothing to a wife man's ſatisfaction, who re- 
gulates his conduct, not by the babling of the vulgar, but by the 
unerring dictates of his conſcience. If nevertheleſs, the propagating 
of a mighty name ſeems amiable, it follows, that the reverſe 1s de- 
ſpicable ; and ſince, as I hinted once before, the fame of no one ſin- 
gle man can poſſibly ſpread itſelf thro every nation in the world, he 
is therefore glorious only where his name is known, and where it is 
unknown he is inglorious. But indeed, popular applauſe ſeems al- 
together unworthy of any farther mention, being often injudiciouſly 
beſtowed, and never of long duration. And titles of nobility are 

no leſs vain and inſignificant; which, if relied upon, as means to 
gain renown, are foreign to the purpoſe : for nobility ſeems to be no 
more than a kind of glory which men obtain by the merits of their 
anceſtors; and if applauſe alone creates renown, they only are re- 
nowned, who are applauded; if therefore you have it not in your 
own right, you have no title to that renown, which was the right 
and purchaſe of another. And indeed, J ſee no other advantage in 
nobility of birth, than that it ſeems to lay an obligation on perſons ſo 
deſcended, to imitate the virtues of their anceſtors. - 


Howe'er diſinguiſi d now, the race of Kings, 
From the ſame lineage as the peaſant ſprings ; 

One common father owns the care of all ; 
Bids rain and ſunſhine with indiff rence fall; : 
Bedecks the fun with radiant beams of light, 

And regulates ti inconſtant queen of night ; 

With men the regions of the earth ſupplies, 

With glitt ring ſtars the regions of the ſties; 
And his celeſtial fire informs the mind, 

Altlio in narrow bounds and ſordid earth confin'd, 

L2 | Noble 
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Noble this ſpring, by which all beings live! 
Noble the beings, which from thence derive ! 
Of pedigrees how vain is then the pride ! 
Since one great fire has' human race ſupply'd, 
And none are baſely born, but all are near ally'd. , 
Yet if diſtinctian be, if. ſome are baſe, 
By their own crimes they purchaſe the diſgrace, 
And diſavow themſelves the author of their race. 
So behind clouds retires the brighteſt ſun ; 
And muddy rivers oft from chryſtal fountains run. 


It ſeems unneceſſary to ſay much of ſenſuality or corporal plea- 
ſures, the purſuit of which is attended with anxiety, and fruition 
with repentance: It is well known what loathſome diſtempers and 
intolerable pains are brought upon themſelves by libertines, as the 
reward of their debaucheries ; but how pleaſure and delight can 
any way become the motives to them, is what I am at a loſs to con- 
ceive : for whoever will reflect on his libidinous exceſſes, muſt be 
convinced that they are miſerable in their conſequence, Beſides, if 
ſenſuality can make men happy, there is as much reaſon to pro- 
nounce even brutes ſo too, who are inceſſantly by inſtin& prompted 
to gratify their ſenſual appetites. That pleaſure which ariſes from - 
the ſociety of a wife and the production of children, would indeed 
be very juſtifiable and honourable ; but it has been ſaid, however 
unnatural it may ſeem, that ſome have found their children to be 
their greateſt torments : whatſoever they are, I need not tell you, 
that they are attended with uneaſineſs enough; of which you may 
be ſufficiently convinced by your former experience and preſent 
anxiety. 80 that i in the main, Euripides ſeems to be in the right, in 
faying : That whoever has no children is i happy i in his misfortune. 


The 
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3 He — pleaſures have the Shorteſt play, 
| Give but a taſte of bhiſs, and fleet away ; 
| They fly, but oh! their cruel flings remain, 
And for a moment's joy, ſucceeds a liſe of pain. 
So bees within their balmy cells afford . 
Of treaſur'd honey a delicious hoard ; 
But if ti unwary fwain upon the booty +, 
He feels their "me, and e his 4 bought W 


Thus it is manifeſt, that theſe are all the wrong ways to happi- 
neſs, and that they are not in the leaſt condueive to thoſe ends which 
are expected from them : and now I ſhall very briefly ſhew you, 
that they are, on the contrary, interwoven with innumerable im- 
pediments. 

Conſider then, if you covet to amaſs great ſums of wealth, . 1 
muſt be the poorer; and you will rob the owners of it. If you de- 
fire to be dignified with honours and adorned with enſigns of au- 
thority, you muſt petition for them to thoſe who can beſtow them; 
and while you affect a ſuperior excellency over others, you debaſe 
yourſelf into an humble ſuitor. If you graſp at power, you muſt be 
expoſed to the plots and rebellions of your ſubjects, and will he 

under continual apprehenſions of danger. If you are ambitious of 
glory, you muſt ſtruggle with variety of thwarting accidents, and 
will never be at peace or in ſecurity. If you abandon yourſelf to a 
voluptuous courſe of living, you muſt be a ſlave to that moſt vile 
thing your body, and will become an object of contempt and ſcorn. 

Whoever likewiſe affects an oſtentation of his bodily endowments, 
values himſelf on very inconfiderable and tranſitory perfections: 
inconſiderable; for that he cannot poſſibly ſurpaſs an elephant in 
bulk, a bull in ſtrength, or a tyger in ſwiftneſs ; and theſe and every 
other 3 ICT will be unworthy of = admiration 
Sp when 
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when he beholds the extent, the firmneſs and velocity of the heaven's; 


which are ſtill leſs to be admired on theſe accounts, than for that 
peculiar harmony and beautiful economy wherewith they are go- 
verned: tranſitory ; for that the charms of beauty are but of a ſhort 
duration, and more changeable and fading than the flowers of the 
ſpring. Beſides, as Ariſtotle ſaid of Alcibiades, if it were poſſible for 
the eyes of man to penetrate into the receſſes of the mind, the fair- 
eſt outſide form would appear loathſome and deformed within. Vour 
ſeeming beauty therefore is not ſo much owing to the perfections 
of your nature, as to an imperfection in the ſight of your beholders. 
And conſider laſtly, that in three days time, a fever may deſtroy 
thoſe bodily endowments which you ſo, much admire, and then va- 
lue yourſelf upon them as much as you pleaſe. From all, which has 
been ſaid, it may be therefore naturally concluded, that thoſe things 
which cannot beſtow the advantages which are expected from them, 
nor are in themſelves rendered perfect by a comprehenſion of all 
things good and deſirable, are neither conducive to happineſs, nor 
able of themſelves to make men happy- 


Alas] how wildly men their aims i Srfines : 
Where paths are diff rent, but unknown the true! | 
The lofty oak affords no golden mine, | 
Nor di monds ſparkle on the curling vine; 

Mo fiſhes glide upon the mountain's brow, 
Nor are the billows plow'd to chaſe the roe; 
' Theſe things are known, and all the ſeveral ſhores, 

Where the rich ocean hoards his different ſtores; 
Where coſtly pearls in eaſtern rocks are found, 
And where the purple ſhoals of Tyre abound ; 
Where ſpreading nets encloſe the meaner fry, 

And where the mighty whale, and porpus lie: 


But 


—— 
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But oh | how hiftleſs or how blind are men, 
For what they moſt defire to ſeek in vain, 


Or in contented ignorance remain 
Or how perverſe, in heaps of earthly toys, 
To ſeek the fulneſs of celeſtial joys !' 

Say, pious Muſe, for thou art juſt and wiſe, 
What vengeance ſhall this ſtupid race chaſtife : 
Riches and power ſhall delude em flill, 

Engage their paſſions and ſubdue their will; 
And when their lives are ſpent in various teil, 
Their meaſure of imagin d joys to fill, 

Their lateſt hour ſhall with impartial view, 
Behold theſe counters in their native hue, - 
And they ſhall only os, but ne er poſſeſs the true. 


Thus much may ſuffice to ſhew you the form of obunterfeit fe- 
licity ; which if you fully comprehend I ſhall proceed to deſcribe 
the true. I ſee indeed, faid T, that ſufficiency does not conſiſt in 
riches, nor power in kingdoms, nor reverence in dignities, nor re- 
nown in glory, nor pleaſure in ſenſuality ; and tho' I have already re- 
ceived ſome dawn' of light into the reaſons why theſe things are fo ; 
yet J could wiſh to hear them more particularly and at large explained 
by you. 

The reaſon, ſaid ſhe, is N for men miſtake in ſeparating 
that, which in its own nature is ſimple and inſeparable, and degrade 
it from its natural ſtate of truth and perfection into the reverſe. For 
example: that which wants nothing, but contains plenty and ſuffi- 
ciency of all things, cannot be thought to want power; for if its 
power be in any one particular defective, it neceſſarily wants, in that 
particular, ſome foreign aſſiſtance to ſupport and protect it; there- 
fore ſufficiency and power are in their own nature one and the fame. 

Sar | . But 
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But further; that which is thus ſelf-ſufficient and powerful, canuot 
be thought contemptible ; but muſt on the contrary be of all things 
the moſt worthy of reverence and eſteem : ſo that we may add this 
attribute of reverence to thoſe of ſufficiency and power, and con- 
clude them all three to be but one thing: » The truth, ſaid I, appears 
too plain to be denied. To proceed then: do you believe that any 
thing thus qualified can be ignoble and obſcure, or muſt it not be 
univerſally celebrated and renowned ? For conſider, that if it be de- 
ſtitute of renown, which it cannot beſtow upon itſelf, and for that 
reaſon, may in ſome reſpect or other appear contemptible ; it cannot 
be ſaid, which is already granted, to enjoy a ſtate of full ſufficiency, 
unlimited power, and: ſuperior reverence. I cannot but confeſs in- 
deed, faid I, that what is adorned, with all -the former attributes, 
is likewiſe moſt renowned. Then, replied ſhe ; the conſequence is 
plain, that renown is the ſame with the former. But laſtly, is not 
that which needs no ſupply or acceſſion of plenty from another, and 
which is omnipotent, renowned and venerable, likewiſe manifeſtly 
molt pleaſant and delightful ? This ſtate of perfection, ſaid I, muſt 
certainly be inacceſſible to ſorrow and affliction. Then it is evident, 
faid ſhe, that fullneſs of joy muſt of neceſſity attend on all the former 
attributes; and by the ſame rule it follows, that tho' they differ in 
their names, they are the ſame in ſubſtance : ſo that men perverſely 
divide this which is in its own nature ſimple and entire; and by 
graſping at-part of a thing, which in reality has no parts, they are as 
far from obtaining that part, which is indeed nothing, as that of 
which they are leſs defirous. As thus: he, who to avoid indigence, 
amaſſes wealth together, neglects the purſuit of power, and chuſes 
rather to live meanly and obſcurely, and deny himſelf the enjoyment 
even of thoſe pleaſures to which his nature prompts him, than run 
the hazard of loſing that wealth which he has acquired: but he can 
never by theſe means obtain that abundance and ſufficiency of all 
things 
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things which he deſires, who is thus deſtitute of power, ſubject to 
affliction, expoſed to contempt, and butied in obſeurity. Again; he, 
who only aims at power, is profuſe of his riches, negligent of 
pleaſure, regardleſs of honour which is not attended with power, 
and careleſs. of renown : but you ſee how defective his condition is ; 
for he muſt ſtand in need of many neceſſaries, and be diſquieted with 
cares, Which if he cannot remedy, there is an end of that power 
which he ſo ardently purſued, And the ſame reaſoning will hold 
good with relation to honour, renown and pleaſure ; for ſince every 
one of theſe are by nature individually the ſame with the reſt, who- 
ever aims at any one of them excluſive of the reſt, will never be able 
to obtain the thing which he defires. What then, ſaid I, if he 
ſhould endeavour to obtain them all together? He would indeed, 
replied ſhe, approve his deſire of obtaining the ſum of all felicity: 
but how can he expect to find it among theſe things which I have 
already proved unable to beſtow thoſe advantages which are ex- 
pected from them ? therefore happineſs does by no means confiſt in 
thoſe things, which men think n nn conſidered, of 
ſupplying all their deſires. 

Having thus, continued ſhe, at ue e not * the di- 
ſtinguiſhing marks, but alſo the reaſons of miſtaken happineſs ; it is 
now time to bend your attention towards the reverſe, and there you 
will immediately behold that true felicity, which I have promiſed to 
diſcover. It is conſpicuous, ſaid I, already, and you have virtually 
diſcovered it, in explaining the reaſons of the falſe ; for, if I miſtake 
not, that happineſs is true and perfect, which beſtows ſufficiency, 
power, reverence, renown and | joy without any imperfection, excep- 
tion or alloy; and, to convince you of my attention, that which can 
truly and perfectly beſtow any one of theſe attributes, for one is all, 
and they are all the ſame, is the ſum of all felicity. Happy were 
you, my pupil, ſaid ſhe, in this opinion, had you but added, that 
5-2 none 
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none of theſe mortal tranſitory enjoyments can poſſibly conduct you 
to this ſtate of perfection, beyond which nothing can be deſired. 
They ſeem indeed to afford ſome imaginary, or at beſt imperfect 
happineſs, but cannot beſtow it ſubſtantially and in perfection. 
Therefore as you are informed of the difference between true happi- 
neſs and the falſe; you —— Wan Place to learn avenge whence. 

the. former is to be derived: ' 

But fince, as Plato ſays in tis Twas, the divine aſſiſtance ought 
ta be implored even in affairs of the lighteſt moment ; it will be 
highly becoming upon this occaſion, + that we may prove ſucceſsful 
in our ſearch after the fource and fountain of this ſovereign good, to 
invoke the aid of the {mighty Being, without which, no undertaking 
has a ſure foundation, And then the pious Maron ſung as follows: 


Great pow'r, by whoſe perpetual reaſon ſway d, 
The world obeys, and owns its awful head ; 
Who call 'd farth Time his infant wings to try, 


And thre a progreſs of ſucceſſion fy ! 

Permanent ſource, from whence all motion ſprings, 
And ſoul immoveable of moving things ! 
| That floating atoms in due concert join, 


And in the ftructure of the world combine, 
Stupendous is the fabrick, but the labour thine e 
| Labour, by no coercive pow'r compell d. 
But by the form of ſovereign good fulfill d, 
Which has in thy fair boſom fix'd her throne, 


And as by all unrivall'd, envies none 
For how can envy harbour in thy breaſt, 
Mo art ſupreme, and art ſupreme confeſt 
 » Within thy mind compleat th' ideas lag 
future worlds and yet unmoulded clay; 


— 
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Form d by this pattern, all are good and fair, . 
And thy produftions thy prifections uv 
The warring elements ave tam d by thee, 
And contrarieties themſelves agree 
The hot and cold in faveet embraces lie, 
And humid particles enfold the dry; 
The ſubtler ſpirits are forbid to riſe, 
Mitlileld from ſoaring to their native ſties, 
But on the maſs their genial warmth beflow, 
Nor leave the grofſer parts to fink and fall below. 
At thy command the world's capacious ſoul, | 
. Thro' members apt infus' „ informs the whole 3 
By ſocial latus makes diſtunt natures join. 
Corporeal matter with the mind divine; 
Whilſt two myſterious rounds divide her toil, 
Like eddies whirl, and on themſelves recoils - 
Here, fhe partalet th' unerring mind profound, © : 
 Obſerves her circuit, and attehds the round; = © OY 
There, rolls the planetary orbs on high, e 
And to the image of the mind conforms the fly: 
Angelic Beings the ſame laws obey, Ld atk 
Nor men from this eternal order ſtray; 
Each to thy pour their diff rent charges owe, 
To people head n above, or earth below 3 
And as they all proceed from thee alone, 
Recoil to thee, from whom they firſt begun. 
| So ftreams derive their fountains from the main, 
And thither bend their rapid courſe again. 
Send, mighty father, thy affiftance down, 
And raiſe our minds to thy celeftial throne ; 
Of theſe ſubſtantial joys which ne er decay;  Betold 
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Behold ti unerring beams of native light, 

And feaſt forever on the plegfing fgllt: 
Th' involving clouds of earthly cares remove, 
And dart thy glories on us from above; 
For midſt the wreck of nations thou art bleſt, 
And perſecuted ſaints in thee find reft : 

To view the radiant beauties of thy face, 
I principle and end of human race, 
Support and guide of each bewilder'd ſoul, 
The beaten OR and the rel goal, 


Since then, you have beheld the form as well of the d as 
the perfect good; I ſhall, in the next place, ſhew you in what this 
perfection of happineſs is placed. In order to which, it ſeems pro- 
per firſt to enquire, whether any ſuch good as you have defined, can 
in the nature of things be poffibly exiſting ;_ that we may not be 
precipitated by imaginary notions beyond the bounds of truth and 
_ merits of the ſubject. But that it doth exiſt, and is, as it were, the 
fountain of all good things, cannot be denied : for that. which is ſaid / 
to be imperfect, is ſo termed from a defect or diminution of that 
which is perfect: ſo that whatſoever ſeems to be in any reſpect im- 
perfect, muſt neceſſarily contain in it ſomething alſo which is per- 
fect; and were there no ſuch thing as perfection, nothing could be 
termed imperfect: nor is the nature of things derived from impaired 
or inconſummate principles, but proceeding from ſuch as are entire 
and perfect, deſcends into the moſt minute and even unprofitable 
beings. If therefore there is, as I have before demonſtrated, an im- 
perfect happineſs of a fading good, it cannot be doubted, but that there 
is alſo happineſs which is perfect and ſubſtantial. 0, 

Now to prove the particular abode of this perfection, I reaſon thus: 
_ * who is the principle of all things, | is good, is allowed by the 
| general 
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general voice and conſent of mankind ;-for that is doubtleſs good, 
than which nothing is better; and nothing can be conceived to be 
better than God. And the ſame reaſon which demonſtrates God: to 
be good, evinces likewiſe that the perfect good is in him alone: for 
were it not ſo, he could not be the principle of all things; and there 
would be ſomething more excellent than he, wherein the perfect 
good would exiſt, and which would ſeem prior and ſenior to him: 
perfection being neceſſarily prior to imperfection. So that reaſon 
might ſearch ad inſinitum without this conceſſion, that the ſupreme 
God moſt fully contains this ſupreme and perfect goad: but it is al- 
ready agreed, that the perfect good is true We therefore true 
happineſs muſt exiſt in God alone. WE. 

But 1 ſhall prove, continued ſhe, n enen len the ah 
of the foregoing propoſition : that the ſupreme God moſt fully con- 
tains the ſupreme good. You cannot preſume, that this Creator of 
the univerſe has either received this ſovereign good, of which he is 
ſaid to be poſſeſſed, from another ; or, that he is by nature in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, in ſuch manner, as that the God poſſeſſing, and the good 
poſſeſſed may be conceived to be diſtin& and different ſubſtances. 
For, if it were given by another, it would follow, that the being who 
beſtowed it is more excellent than the being who received it ; which 
cannot be ſaid of God, who is worthily confeſt to be moſt excellent 5 
of all things: if it is in him by nature, and yet different in ſub- 
ſtance and conception, ſince God is the principle of all things, by 
whom could things thus differing have been united? For, as tha 
which is different from another thing, cannot be ſaid to be that, 
from which it is underſtood to differ; ſo, that which is in its nature 
different from the chief good, cannot be itſelf the chief good ; which 
is impious to affirm of God, than whom nothing is more manifeſtly 
excellent: and as the nature of nothing can excel the principle from 
which it was derived q ſo, that which is the princi iple of . all things, 

mult 


* 
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muſt be in its own individual ſubſtance the ſupreme overeign good 
but it is granted that this ſovereign good is happinels : therefore it is. 
a neceflary conſequence, that God is that very happineſs itſelf. 

But let us look a little farther, and ſee whether this may not be 
yet more clearly proved from hence ; that there cannot be two ſove- 
reign goods diſtinct and different from each other: for it is certain, 
that if they differ, the one cannot be what the other is ; and neither 

can be perfect, becauſe each of them is defective of the other: but 

that which is not perfect cannot be ſupreme : therefore ſupreme goods 
cannot be different in fubſtance or in nature : but it is concluded, 
that both God and happineſs are the ſupreme good : therefore it 
follows, that the ſupreme Deity muſt be the ſupreme happineſs. _ 

Now as geometricians ute, when they have demonſtrated their 
propoſitions, to draw their conſequences ; I ſhall ikewiſe add ſome- 
thing by way of corollary. As thus : Men become happy by the at- 

_ taining of happineſs : but God is happineſs : therefore men become 
happy by the attaining of God. And as men become juſt or wiſe 
by the attaining of juſtice or wiſdom ; ſo, by parity of reafon, they 
muſt become Gods by their attaining of the divinity. Every happy 
man is therefore a God: for tho' by nature there is but one; yet by 
participation of his nature there may be many. This indeed is an 
amiable and precious conſideration ; but there is nothing more ami- 
able than this, which is ſtill farther offered by reafon to be added, 

_ vis. ſince happineſs ſeems to comprehend many things, it is to be 
conſidered, whether all theſe things do by connection of different 

parts compoſe one body of happineſs; or whether there be any one 
of them, which compleats the ſubſtance of it, and to which all the 
reſt may be referred. Now as happineſs is concluded to be the 

Supreme good ; ſo is it eſteemed to be the higheſt degree of ſuffici- 
ency, power, reverence, renown and pleaſure; are then all theſe 
things as fo many parts or members of happineſs, or are they all to 

5 be 
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be referred to good as the principle ? I underſtand, faid I, the purpoſe 
of your enquiry, but defire to hear your own decifion. Obſerve then, 
ſaid ſhe, how this matter is diſcuſſed. If all theſe things were 
members of happineſs, they would alſo be diſtin& and different from 
each other; for it is the nature of parts to be diſtin& which com- 
poſe one body: but all theſe things are before proved to be the ſame : 
therefore they are not parts; for if they were, happineſs would ſeem 
to be compoſed of one part, which cannot be: but it is plain, that 
all the reſt have reference to good; for men deſire ſufficiency, becauſe 
it is thought to be good, and for the ſame reaſon do they deſire 
power, reverence, renown and pleaſure : therefore good is the ſum 
and cauſe of all deſires ;- for that which hath neither the reality nor 
likeneſs of good in it, cannot be deſired; and on the contrary, things, 
tho' not in their nature good, yet ſeeming as if they were fo, are the 
objects of deſire : therefore this good may be rightly eſteemed to be 
the ſum, hinge, and true cauſe of all defires. Now this cauſe itſelf. 
is the thing, which in reality ſeems moſt to be deſired ; as if a man 
ſhould defire to ride abroad for the ſake of his health, it is not ſo 
much the exerciſe of riding, as the effect of his health, which is the 
motive of his deſires. Since therefore all things are ſought after 
for the ſake of good, none can be ſaid to defire thoſe things ſo much 
as the good elf but it is granted, that happineſs is the cauſe why 
all things elſe are deſired ; fo that happineſs is. alſo the only thing 
ſought after : from whence it is manifeſt, that good and happineſs 
are one and the ſame in ſubſtance: but I have demonſtrated; that 
God and true happineſs are individually the fame : therefore we may 


ſafely conclude, that the ſubſtance of God exiſts in that _ good, 
and-no where elſe, | | | 


Approach, ye miſerable ſervile train, | 
Mom pow'r or wealth in golden bonds etichain ; ” 
| | Mo 
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| Vo in the flatt ring ſounds of fame rejoice, | 
And liſten to the faithleſs Syren's voice; 
Who in purſuit of pleaſure vainly toil, 
And for ſubſtantial joys,” embrace their foil : 
Here end your chace, and give your labaurs ver, 
And for miſtaken pleaſure toil nd more 
An open port invites the wretched in, 
All charms without, and everlaſting peace within. 
Not all the golden ſands which Hermus yields, 
Or Tagus waſhes from th' Heſperian fields ; 
Not all the wealth which Indus's caverns hide, 
Or ſleep obſcure beneath the rolling tide, 
Can to the mind a ſpark of light convey, 
But ſhrowd her rather from eternal day, 
And fink her down as deep and dark as they. 
Zet men perverſely fond, thoſe charms purſue, 
Which lie in earth conceal'd and hid from view; 
Whilſt the celeſtial beams of ſacred light, 
Demand attention and provoke the fight ; 8 
Moo them with luſtre of a nobler kind, 
To mount the ſpheres and leave the earth behind ; 
Not een the ſpheres or glorious lamp of day, 
Are half ſo permanent or bright as they. 


Your arguments, ſaid I, are ſupported by reaſons tqo ſtrong to be | 
denied. What then, replied ſhe, would you give to know, what ; 
this ſovereign good is ? It would be, faid I, of ineſtimable worth ; 

-could I at the ſame time arrive at the knowledge of God, who is the 
good. I will diſcover it clearly to you, faid ſhe, upon the foot of 
thoſe concluſions which I have already made. I have proved, you 
n, that thoſe things which moſt men covet are not true and 


perfect 
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perfect goods, becauſe they are different from esch gther ; and that, 
if one be defective of the other, it cannot poſſibly beſtow ſuch a 
good as is compleat and abſolute : but that the true good is then only 
ſuch, when all are ſo collectiyely comprehended under one form and 
efficience, that the fame thing which is ſufficiency, is likewiſe power, 
reyerence, renown and pleaſure ; and that, unleſs they are all one 
and the ſame, they are not objects worthy of deſſre. Thoſe things 
then, which when they are different are not good, and when united 
are good, become good by their obtaining of unity: butevery thing, 
which is gaad, becomes ſo by participation of the good; therefore 
unity and good are by. parity of reaſon the ſame: for thoſe things 
muſt be the ſame in ſubſtance, which are not naturally different in 
their effects. Now every Being endures and ſubfiſts, ſo long as it 
continues in a ſtate of unity; but dies and is diſſolyed, as ſoon as _ 
ever it ceaſes to be united: as animals are ſo called, ſo long as their 
ſouls and bodies are united and remain tagether; but when this 
unity is broken by their ſeparation, it is manifeſt that the animal js 
no longer ſuch, but dies, While the body, likewiſe, itſelf | conti- ö 
nues uniform and in a due conjunction of all its parts, the human 
ſhape is viſible; but if, by dividing and ſeparating the parts, its 
unity is diſcompoſed, it immediately ceaſes to he what it was before, - 
And the ſame holds true of every other being, which ſubſiſts, ſo 
long as it continues in a ſtate of unity; but when the one ceaſes, 
the other muſt inevitably periſh. Nor is there any thing, acting 
merely by the dictates of nature, which abandons de gabe af 5 
ane and ſeeks annihilation and corruption. 
Among animal beings, ſaid I, which have by nature Gang power 
to will or to refuſe, I can inſtance none indeed, which, urged by no 
extraneous motive, renounces the deſire of ſubſiſting, and wilfully 
haſtens to its diſſolution; for all aim at ſelf- preſervation, and as much 
as in them lies, avoid death and fly deſtruction 3 but e readily 
N 
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diſcover how vegetables, as herbs and trees or any other inanimate 
beings, can be included within _— ſame W . or be 1 to act 
in the ſame manner. 

This doubt, ſaid ſhe, is cafily ! ance herbs and trees are 
obſerved to grow in ſuch places as are moſt kindly for them, where, 
as far as nature can prevent, they may not ſuddenly wither and 
decay: for ſome are produced in valleys, others in the mountains; 
ſome grow in marſhes, others upon rocks; while others flouriſh on 

the barren ſands, which if tranſplanted into other places would im- 
mediately wither : and nature ſupplies every thing with that which 
is convenient for its nouriſhment, and preſerves it as long as poſſible 
from decay. I might add likewiſe, that all plants have their mouths, 
as it were, buried in the ground, drawing up that nouriſhment by 

the roots, which is diffuſed and circulates thro' the pith, the body, 
and the bark ; and that their tendereſt part, as is the pith, lies al- 
ways in the inmoſt and ſecureſt place; firſt covered by a ſolid coat of 
wood, and laſtly by the bark, as being moſt able to endure the in- 
clemencies of the air : nor can I omit to mention, how much the 
activity of nature is to be admired, in propagating all things by a 
multiplicity of ſeeds, whereby they ſeem like buildings raiſed not 
only for a temporary duration, but, as it were, by a ſucceſſion of ee 
Ipecies to endure for ever. 2 

But further, thoſe beings which are eſteemed Sivpcteein inanimate, - 
may be, with equal reaſon, faid to defire that which appertains pe- 
culiarly to themſelves: for why ſhould flames riſe upwards thro' 
their levity, or earth fink downwards thro' its gravity, unleſs theſe 
different places and motions were moſt agreeable to their different 
- natures? And every thing is preſerved by that which is conſentane- 
ous to it, as it is deſtroyed by the reverſe. All folid bodies, as ſtones 
for inſtance, moſt tenaciouſly adhere to all their parts, and reſiſt that 


force by which they are attempted to be broken ; all fluid bodies, as 
air 
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air and water, though eaſily divided yet e re- unite; and, 
fire cannot be at all divided. I am not now ſpeaking of the ope- 
ration of the will in rational creatures, but the bent of nature, 
whereby we ſwallow our meat without premeditation, and draw our 
breath in ſleep without perceiving it : for animate beings do not 
derive their deſire of duration from the will of their mind, but from 
the principles of nature; the will being very often urged by various 
cauſes to embrace that death which nature abhors : and on the con- 
trary, the will ſometimes reſtrains the very a& of generation, by 
which. alone the exiſtence of all mortal beings muſt continue, and 
which nature always earneſtly deſires. So that ſelf- preſervation is 
not owing to the operation of the ſoul, but to the propenſity of na- 
ture. Providence has beſtowed on all its creatures the moſt power- 
ful means of ſubſiſting, in giving them a natural deſire and endea- 
vour to ſubſiſt. Therefore, you can no longer doubt but that all de- | 
ings naturally deſire to endure and to avoid deſtruction, | | : 
To proceed then, whatſoever deſires to ſubſiſt and endure, deſires f 
to be undivided and united, ſince without this, its being can by no 
means endure ; ſo that all things deſire unity: but this unity, I have 
proved to be the ſame with the good: therefore all things defire the 
good » which you may thus define; that is the good, which all deſire. 
Nothing, ſaid I, can be more truly concluded; for either there is 
nothing to which all beings have a tendency, and they by being de- 
ſtitute of ſome one head mult fluctuate at random; or, if there is 
any one thing, to which all beings have propenſity, it muſt be the 
ſovereign good. Oh! how glad am I, ſaid ſhe, my pupil, that you ſo 
perfectly conceive. the very principle of common truth, whereby you 
have arrived at the knowledge of that, of which you were fo lately 
ignorant, the end of all things ; for it is, undoubtedly, that which is 
defired by all things: but all things deſire the god: therefore i it muſt 
be concluded, that the end of all things is the good. Cox $20 
| N22 Learn 
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TY Learn Hence, the deep receſs of truth fo find,” 
| Howeer myſteriouſly her mazes wind : 
Choſe let the mind within herſelf retire, 
And of herſelf herſelf her doubts inquire ; ; 
i Revotve the principle and cauſe of things, © 
OO Their varidis motions and their ſecret ſprings 3 
In her own cell the univerſe is ſeen, 
Aid what is done without recorded all within. 
So hall the Clouds of error fleet away, = 
And precious truths which long unheeded lay, 
Break forth, like beams of light, conſpicuous as the 40. | 
- Tho” dark oblivion's ſhades obſcure the mind, 2 
Tae light of reaſon lies conceal'd behind; i 
And there the pregnant feeds of truth rake duet, | 
Which learning rears, and mellows into fruit: 
Hows it elſe concero'd in human thought, 
3 To anfiver clearly ta queſtion ſought ? 
Glow'd not within the breaſt celeſtial fire, 
Which tho the embers ſleep, can neer expire. 
Nr 7 more the Muſe preſumes than Plato taught - 
| To learn, is But rememb ring things forgot. in YN 
-ip have great reaſon, ſaid I, to acknowled, ge the truth or Plato's 
| ©pinion.; fince you have now, a ſecond time, revived within me the 
remembrance of theſe important things, forgotten, firſt, by the con- 
tagioùs conjunction of my ſoul with this incumbring body, and af- 
terwards thro the weight of 1 my afflictions. If then, "faid Me, you 
will reflect a little on the concluſions 1 habe made, you Will eafily 
recolle& the knowledge of another thing, of which you faid that 
you were likewiſe igtiorant 3 3 that is to ſay, by \ What means che world 
is A ſeening wy! to remember this iti general: fut it wu, 
beyond 
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beyond doubt governed by God. This neither is, ſaid I, nor ever will 
be doubted of by me, for the following reaſons: the different and 
indeed repugnant particles, of which this world is compoſed, could 
never have met together in this-uniform ſhape ; nor could this di- 
verſity and contrariety of natures have ſo harmoniouſly ſubſiſted, 
without diſuniting and diffolving the whole fabric ; nor could the 
order and courſe of nature proceed ſo regularly, and conform its 
motions fo punQtually to places, times, and diſtances, efficiency and 
qualities; had there not been a permanent and ſovereign principle 
of unity, which joined theſe differing particles together; which 
preſerved the body, when compoſed, from diſſolution; and which 
diſpoſed and regulated the variety of its motions : and to this mighty 
being, whatſoever it is, by whoſe power this great fabric is preſerved 
and governed, I aſſign the known appellation of God. Since then, 
faid ſhe, you are thus far right in your opinion, you ſeem to have 
little more to do, to become a partaker of felicity, and return in 
ſafety to your native country. But to proceed in my purpoſe. 

I have proved, that happineſs contains abundance and ſufficiency 
of all things; and alſo that God is happineſs; therefore he will 
need no foreign aſſiſtance in the government of the world; for if he 
ſhould, he could not be poſſeſſed of full ſufficiency. So that God 
diſpoſes all things by himſelf alone: but he is already proved to be 
the ſovereign-good : therefore he diſpoſes all things by that goad, ſince 
he governs by himſelf, who is concluded to be the:good; which is, 
as it were, the helm or inſtrument of government, whereby the 
fabric of the world is preſerved without diſcompoſure or decay. 1 
am, ſaid I, entirely of your opinion, and was in part apprized of 

what you have ſaid, before you ſpoke. Tbelieveit, ſaid the, for 1 
peroeive your eyes are now more open to beheld he truth: Nn what 
I have 76 further to ſay is no leſs ane | 


Since 
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Since God is moſt truly believed to govern all things by the helm, 
as it were, of Goodneſs ; and ſince all things, as I have told you, 
have a natural bent and propenſity to the good; it cannot be doubted, 
but that they are under a voluntary regulation, and ſpontaneouſly | 
reſign themſelves to the commands of their diſpoſer, as if their 
wills and diſpoſitions were entirely adapted to his own : for that go- 
vernment cannot be happy, which conſiſts in reſtraining the refrac- 
tory and not in the preſervation of the obedient. There is nothing 
then, while it purſues the dictates of nature, which endeavours to 
oppoſe the will of God ; butif it ſhould, it never could prevail againſt 
him, whom,. by being moſt happy, I have already proved to be 
moſt powerful : nor is there any thing which will or can reſiſt this 
ſovereign goed : it is therefore the ſovereign good, which powerfully 
governs and harmoniouſly diſpoſes all things. | 

How charming, faid I, is the method of your reaſoning ! but how 
much more the ſweetneſs of your diſcourſe ! inſomuch, that even 
folly itſelf might be filenced, and aſhamed of her own boaſting. 
' You have heard, ſaid ſhe, the fable of the giants rebelling againſt 
heaven, and of their being deſtroyed by the divine power accord- 
ing to their demerits. But give me leave to endeavour, by a colli- 
fion of the foregoing arguments themſelves to give you ſome farther 
ſparks of light into the myſteries of truth. It is beyond all doubt, 
that God is omnipotent ; there is nothing then, which he who is 
omnipotent cannot do: but God canndt do evil: therefore evil is 
nothing; ſince he cannot do that, who can do all things. Do you 

play upon me, ſaid I, in forming ſuch an inextricable labyrinth of 
arguments, ſometimes beginning where you ended, and ſometimes 
ending where you begun ? Or do you endeavour to perplex plain 
truths, by deſcribing a kind of myſterious circle of the divine 
ſimplicity? for beginning at happineſs, you ſaid it was the 
ſovereign goed, and that i it exiſted in the A God: and you diſ- 
| puted 
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puted likewiſe, that God himſelf was the ſovereign good and the ful- 
neſs of happineſs : from whence you drew this favourable inference, 
that he who was happy was alſo a God. Again, you ſaid, that the 
very form of good, was the ſubſtance of God and happineſs ; and that 
the unity itſelf, which all things naturally ſeek after, was the very 
good. You have maintained likewiſe, that God governs all things. 
by the means or helm, as it were, of goodneſs ; that all things ſpon- 
taneouſly obey him ; and that evil hath no exiſtence in nature : and 
theſe points you have explained by no extraneous illuſttr, ou btanti 
only verifying one by another, ſupported them by evidence merely 
intrinfic and of their own production. Very far, ſaid ſhe, are all 
ludicrous intentions from my heart, having been enabled by God 
himſelf, whoſe affiſtance we juſt now invoked, to examine into 
matters of the greateſt moment: for ſuch is the form of the divine 
ſubſtance, that it neither intermingles itſelf with extraneous things, 
nor ſuffers them to be intermingled with it : but is as Parmenides 


calls it: 
Eſſence of ſphere-like form, ſelfe poiud, and perfeft ; 


being the ſpring, which moves the whole creation but remains itſelf 
immoveable, And if I have not fought for arguments from things 
without ; but have produced thoſe only, which lie within the com- 
paſs of the ſubject of which I have treated; you have no reaſon to 
be ſurprized, it being Plato's rule: that expreſſions ought to bear an 
affinity with the matter in debate. 


Happy the bot ! to view with raviſh'd en 
The fountains whence eternal joys ariſes, 

| Happy the fight ! on angel s wings to ſoar, | 
And .ſcorn the earth, and wear her- chains no more. 
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I Fable lie was taught by Bards of alt;; 
Tuo feign'd, inſtructive is the ſtory told. 
hen the inſpired Thracian loſe, his mate, 
And mourn d Eurydice's untimely fate ; 
Tu his melodious notes the groves obey d. | 
og danc d in tungful meaſures as he play d; 
Du rapid fireams awhile forgot to run, 
17 in is warbling accents Joſt their own ;_ 
Tho' as his firings the mighty artiſ pd, 
The Hind toad it ning by the Lion's fide; , 
The Dog no more purſu'd the trembling Hare; 
And Savages no longer ſavage were: - 
Yet all ſis art too feeble was to prove, 
A charm for forrow, or a cure for» love: 
Great was his pow'r, tus anguiſh greater fiill, 
And his dyſeaſe ſuperior to his ſeill ; 
- His ſtill was fruitleſs on himſelf alone, 
And he ſubdu'd all paſſions but his own. 
To mighty Joe his ſuppliant hangs he rear'd, 
But Jove was deaf, nor his petitions heard : 
To the infernal powers he next apply d, 
And there the prevalence of mufic tryd 3 
Lvl d Calliope Jus mother's did, 
Aud the neladious frrains ſhe taught, he play'd; 
Hs e pray d and ſung what arxlgſi woe could do, 
Or love inſpire, which e en imbitter'd woe : 
King of the ſhades ! reflore my vnd bride; 
Oh ! grugme my Eurydice he cry'd-. 
Eurydice aloud the gloomy ſhades reply'd. oy 
The wakeful Cerb'rus ceat d his hideaus roar, 
Amaz'd at ſoothing founds unheard before; "I 
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The reſtleſs vengeance of the Fùries ſlept, 
And the inexorable Siſters wept ; 
Ixion flopt, and liſt ning o er his wheel, . 5 
His doom ſuſpended for a while flood ſtill; 
Tantalus crav'd the running fiream no more, 
But ſought with greedy eyes th' enchanting ſhore ; 
Die Vultur reſited the Giants pain, | 
And while he feaſted on th' harmonious ſtrain, | 
The wounds, forever doom d to bleed, were heal d again. 
IT is enough : the yielding monarch cry'd : 
Mufic has vanquiſh'd Me, redeem'd thy Bride; — 
Yet know, if, e er you've paſt d the bounds of night, ; 
Tow'rds the lov'd prize thou caſt thy 'mpatient fight, 
She's loft forever; and her dear-bought charms 
Irrevocably vaniſh from thy arms. 
But oh ! what ſov'reign pour can lovers aue? 
Love takes no diftates, but his own, for law : 
Auay he flew, yet ere the limits croft, 
One glance, he cry d, kind pow'rs ] for all my of 
And thus Eurydice was won, beheld—and loft. 
The Fables moral to yourſelves apply, 
Who look tow'rds heav'n with an unſteady eye ; 
If meaner objects. ſhall the fight profane, a 
9 


You ſeek the luſtre of the ſties in vain, 
Which like Eurydice is loft, nor found again. 


| * 1 
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Philoſophy demonſtrates, that wicked men are really unhappy and impo- 
tent, and the good aſſuredly both happy and powerful; God who is the 
Fountain of all goodneſs, happineſs and power, being not only the Cre- 
ator, but diſpoſer of the untverſe, and the ſole diſpenſer, in his own good 
time, of rewards and puniſhments to his creatures, according to thetr 
deſerts or demerits : Hence Philoſophy proceeds to define Providence, 
and to ſhew the difference between her and Fate; as alſo that her dif- 
penſations, however they may thwart our hopes, being always regular 
and juſt, there can be no ſuch thing as ill fortune. 


. O ſooner had PHILoSO HV, who even in the gaiety of muſic 
N preſerved her wonted dignity of aſpect and gravity of ut- 
terance, finiſhed her melodious ſtrains; but I, who could 
not yet entirely forget my trouble, interrupted her as ſhe was pre- c 
paring to continue her diſcourſe. Kind harbinger, ſaid I, of true 
and perfect light ! what you have hitherto ſaid, is as undeniably evi- 
dent from its own divine teſtimony, as it has been invincibly ſup- 
ported by your arguments : and I was formerly myſelf not altogether 
ignorant 


% 
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ignorant of what you have told me, tho' exceſs of grief had lately 
driven it from my remembrance. But the chief reaſon of my grief 
is this: that ſince the Governor of all is good, there ſhould be any 
ſuch thing as evil; or that it ſhould eſcape with impunity: And 1 
think I may appeal to yourſelf, that this alone is a ſurpriſing para- 
dox : but it is a greater ſtill, that wickedneſs ſhould triumph as well 
as flouriſh ; and that virtue ſhould not only go unrewarded, but alſo 
be trampled on by the diſſolute, and bear the puniſhment of their 
demerits. That theſe things ſhould therefore be permitted under 
the government of God, who knows and can do all things, and will 
do nothing but that which is good, is juſt reaſon not only of my 
wonder but complaint: 1 * 

It would indeed, ſaid ſhe, be moſt amazing and abſurd, if, as you 
imagine, in the family of ſo great a maſter and ſo finely regulated, 
the worthleſs veſſels ſhould be cleanſed and poliſhed, and the more 
valuable be neglected. But it is not ſo: for if thoſe concluſions, 

which I have made already, cannot be denied ; I ſhall from thence 
convince you that God, of whoſe government we ſpeak, has 
ordained that good men ſhall be always powerful, but the wicked 
contemptible and impotent; that vices never go unpuniſhed, nor 
virtue unrewarded; that happineſs ſhall always attend on innocence, 
and miſery on offences ; with many other things of this kind, which 
will pacify your complaints and ſettle your mind on a firm and ſolid 
baſis. So that having already ſhewn you the form of true happineſs, 
and where it dwells, I will, when all things neceſſary are premiſed, 
reconduct you to your native home. I will furniſh your mind with 
wings, by the help of which ſhe may ſoar aloft ; and be aſſured, 
that by obſerving my direQions, following my track, and confiding 
in my convoy, you fhall ſurmount all difficulties and return in 
ſafety, | 
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Strong are my wings to ſoar, and ſwift to fiy, | 
Up to the chryſtal regions of the ſey; 
The mind thus plum'd will higher worlds explore, 
And grovel on the humble duſt no more; 
Now views high mounted on the verge of air, 
The fighting clouds below, nor dreads the war; 
Due rolling air tho warm, ſhe yet aſpires 
To warmer regions, and more hallow'd fires ; 
Sees how the ſtars their various courſes run, 
And contemplates the glories of the ſun ; 
Or ſlacks her ſail ta Saturn's ſolemn pace; 
Or ſtretches on with Mars a fwifter race; 
With each revolving flar purſues her ay, 
And ſhines herſelf a ftar as bright as they 
Theſe regions known, ſhe wings a loftier flight, 
And ſeeks beyond the ſpheres for native light, 
Than ſtars or. ſun more pure, more prevalently bright : 
Here reigns the mighty King, whom Kings obey; 
And over the unwverſe extends lis ſway ; 
Unmov'd, he travels his creation oer, 
 Andlights and rolls the orbs, ſhe vijited before. 
This glorious height to climb, the wand rer tauglit, 
Which now forgotten, muſt afreſh be ſought; ; 
Hail to my native foil ! all hail ! ſhe cries e 
T hou well-known object of my longing eyes! 
Recerve an exile, exile now no more, 
And I will ne er again forſake thy ſhore. 
| If downwards thence ſhe hooks, and ſeeks to find 
The realms of night ſhe ſcap d and left behind; 
She ſmiles to ſee the ſcepter'd tyrants frown, 
And claim their terrors from the ſkies alone, 
Yet barr'd forever thence, and to the ſties unknown. 
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Oh! Patroneſs, ſaid I, what mighty things you teach ine to expect 
nor do I doubt, but that you will enable me to obtain them : let me 
not therefore be delayed a moment from purſuing that glorious: ob- 


ject, to which you have raiſed my hopes. Come on, faid ſhe, and 


in the firſt place, you are to be informed, that good men are always 
powerful, and the wicked altogether impotent ; propoſitions, that 
are eaſily demonſtrated by each other: for ſince good and evil are 
contraries ; that which proves the power of the one, will likewiſe 


prove the impotency of the other; and if the weakneſs of the one 


appears, the ſtrength of the other is by conſequence apparent : but 
for your more abundant ſatisfaction, I ſhall proceed both * and 
both ways confirm my propoſitions, 

All human actions depend on the will and power; and if either 
of theſe are wanting, nothing can be accompliſhed: for if there be 
no will, no action is attempted; and if there be no power, the 
will is fruitleſs: ſo that, if you ſee auy one deſirous of obtaining 
that which he does not obtain, you cannot doubt but that he wanted 
the power of obtaining that of which he was ſo deſirous: and on 
the contrary, whenever you ſee any one àccompliſh that which he 
has a mind to do, it is evident that he had the power of ſo doing: 
therefore every one is to be eſteemed powerful on account of that 
which he can do, and impotent in that which he cannot do. Now 
I have already proved, that it is the univerſal bent of men's will, to 
ſeek after happineſs, tho by different ways: and that happineſs is 
the true and perfect good; ſo that all who ſeek the one, deſire the 
other: therefore all men, good as well as bad, without diſtinction 
endeavour to obtain this good: but it is certain, that by the obtain- 
ing of good, men become good : therefore good men obtain that 
which they deſire. For if evil men were to obtain that good which 
they defire, they could not be evil. So that ſince both are deſirous 
of this good, which is obtained by the one, and not by the other, 

there. 
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there is no doubt, but that the good are powerful and the evil im- 
potent. 30 | 

Again, if one and the ſame natural office is propoſed to be per- 
formed by two ſeveral men; of whom the one performs it by the 
common natural method, but the other not being able ſo to do, 
makes uſe of other means than thoſe which nature has appointed, 
yet cannot effect, but only counterfeits the performance; which of 
the two muſt be eſteemed the man of moſt ability? altho' I gueſs, 
ſaid I, at what you aim; yet I could with to hear it more particu- 
larly explained. For inſtance then, faid the ; Walking is a motion 
appointed by nature to mankind, and this office is to be performed 
by the feet; now if one man be able to perform this motion regu- 
larly by his feet, and another whoſe feet are unable to perform their 
natural office, endeavours to walk upon his hands ; which of theſe 
ought to be eſteemed the ableſt man ? I beſeech you, faid I, pro- 
ceed ; for no one doubts but that he who can perform the natural 
office has more ability than he who cannot. So, ſaid ſhe, the be- 
reign good is the common aim and deſire both of bad and good men; 
which the good purſue bythe natural means of virtue only, but the 
wicked endeavour after by all the different ways which their fan- 
taſtic appetites ſuggeſt, and which are not the natural methods of 
obtaining it. Tis very true, ſaid I, and hence it plainly follows, 
that the former muſt be powerful, and the latter impotent. You 
have well prevented me, ſaid ſhe, which, as phyſicians uſe to obſerve, 
is a hopeful ſymptom of the elaſticity and vigour of your conſtitu- 
tion: and ſince I find your apprehenſion is fo apt and lively, I ſhall 
continue the method of my diſcourſe and form of my concluſions. 

And now you may obſerve how apparent the impetency of the 
wicked is, who are unable even to arrive at that condition, to 
which they are not only prompted, but in a manner compelled by 
their own natural propenſity. And how wretched were their lot, 

; | ſhould 
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ſhould they be deprived of this great, this almoſt invincible aſſiſtance 
of preventing nature! Conſider too, of what unhappy conſequence 
this impotency is : ſince they are not mean or trivial prizes which 
they aim at, and cannot obtain; but they are defective even in the 
fundamental point and ſum of all felicity : nor do the wretches ga- 
ther any of that fruit, for which they labour night and day ; whilſt 
good men are eminently powerful in obtaining what they defire : and 
as you would eſteem him the ableſt walker, whoſe feet have carried 
him to the goal beyond which there is no poſſibility of paſſing; ſo 
muſt it be concluded, that he is the mightieſt man, who has obtained 
the ultimate end of all his wiſhes, beyond which there is nothing 
to be deſired : from whence it follows, by way of reverſe, that 
wicked men have no ability or power at all. For if they turn aſide 
out of the paths of virtue and follow vicious courſes, becauſe they 
know not that which is good; there is nothing more weak and 
helpleſs than the blindneſs of ignorance : if they know what they 
ought to follow but are diverted from purſuing it by the allurements 
of ſenſuality ; their impotence is manifeſtly proved by their intem- 
perance, in not being able to reſiſt the tations of vice: but if 
knowingly and wilfully they deſert the good, and turn aſide to evil; 
they loſe not only their power, but their being: ſince thoſe, who 

relinquiſh and diſclaim the common end of all beings, at the ſame 
time ceaſe to be. ps 
It may perhaps ſeem incredible to ſome, that wicked men, who 
are the majority of mankind, ſhould have no being; but neverthe- 
leſs it is really ſo. That evil men are evil is not denied; but I 
deny, purely and ſimply, that they are: for, as a carcaſs may be 
called a dead man, but not fimply a man; ſo I will readily own, 
that vicious men are evil, but not abſolutely that they are : ſince 
that only can be ſaid to be, which perſeveres in the deſign and inten- 
tion of its being, and preſerves its nature; and that which deviates 
from 


5 
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from theſe purpoſes, abdicates that being, which by nature it is en- | 
titled to. But, you will fay, that evil men have power to act; it is 
not denied ; their power however is not derived from their ability, 
but from the reverſe ; for they have power to do evil, which they 
would not have been able to do, could they have perſevered in doing 
good : and this power is an evident proof that they have no power 
at all ; for ſince evil is already demonſtrated to be nothing, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that if wicked nien can do only evil, they can do nothing. 
And that you may have a clear view of the extent of this power, 
I argue thus: There is nothing more powerful than the ſcverergn 
good, as has been proved already: but the ſovereign good cannot do 
evil: will any one therefore in his wits believe that men can do all 
things? But they can do evil: therefore, ſince that which can do 
only good, can do all things, and ſuch as have the power alſo of 
doing evil cannot do all things, the power of the latter is manifeſtly 
inferior to that of the former. And this is ſtill further illuſtrated 
by what I have already ſhewn you, that all power is to be reckoned 
among the things „ and that all things which are deſirable, 
are to be ranked under the notion of good, as the very princi iple of 
their nature: but the power of committing ſin cannot be ranked 
under the notion of good: therefore it is not deſirable: but all power 
is deſirable: therefore it is manifeſt, that the power of doing evil 
is not power. So that from all which has been ſaid, the power of 
good men and the imbecillity of evil is undoubtedly apparent. And 
the opinion of Plato is likewiſe fully verified: that wiſe men alone 
are able to obtain what they deſire; but that the wicked, altho' they 
may indeed do what they pleaſe, yet cannot accompliſh that which 
they deſire; for they are doing then what they pleaſe, when by 
thoſe actions which gratify their their appetites, they imagine they 
ſhall obtain that ſovereign good, which is the object of their deſire; yet 


can they not accompliſh it, ſince impiety is not the way to happineſs. 


T'unwary 
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T 'unwary minds it ſeems a'glorious thing, 
To mount the throne of pow'r and be a King : | 
| Divinely bright his purple robes appear, f 
And tus arm'd guards a thouſand terrors ear; | 
' Aﬀrighted nations tremble at his frown, 
And he has priv lege to be mad alone: 
h But if aſide be drawn the inchanting ſtreen, 
And were the man without the monarch ſeen ; 
Not ſhackled flaves wear heavier chains than he, 

Nor is thi oppreſſor from oppreſſion free 

Nuoro luſt uſurps the empire of his heart, 

And ſends her deadly. bane thro' every part ; 12 hh 
Now is his ſoul to headftrong rage reg t. x 
Loud and tumultuous as the waves or wind; 
Now troubles his diſtracted boſom rend, 

And now deceitful hopes his ſwelling breaſt diſtend. 
So many tyrants ere oppos'd in vain, 

Nor can a fingle arm their power reſtrain ; 

Too weak to perfect what he wiſhMiWOne, 

The royal ſlave to theſe reſigns his throne, 

And to their arbitrary will ſubmits his own. 


Seeing vice is then ſo loathſome and deforming, and virtue ſo il- 
luſtrious and ornamental ; it is manifeſt, that good men never go 
unrewarded, nor the impious eſcape unpuniſhed. For the motive 
or end of every action may very truly be ſaid to be its reward; as a 

crown, which is the prize of a race, is the reward of him that wins 
it: but happineſs has been proved to be that ſovereign good, which is 
the end of all men's actions: therefore that ſovereign good is no other 
than their reward. It is indeed inſeparable from good men ; for he 
cannot properly be called fo, who wants this good; which is a 
wha drags P further 
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further demonſtration, that virtue cannot loſe its reward, but maugre 


all the rage and envy of the wicked, ſhall inherit a never- failing 
crown of never- fading luſtre; and no violence ſhall deprive a virtu- 
ous mind of her own peculiar honours. If indeed ſhe ſets her 
heart on any ſoreign acquilitions, ſlie may be deprived of theſe by 
any other, or even by the hand which gave them: but ſince virtue is 
its own reward, no man can loſe it but by ceaſing to be virtuous. , 
Laſtly, ſince every reward is deſired for no other reaſon than becauſe 
it is. good ; how can it be, that he who is partaker of the good, ſhall 
not be likewiſe partaker of the reward ? A reward, by far the greateſt 
and moſt amiable of all ; for if you remember that corollary which I 
lately gave you, you will confider, that fince the ſovereign good is 
happineſs, all good men, becauſe they are good, are therefore happy: 
but thoſe who are happy are as gods : therefore to become gods is 
ſuch a reward to good men, as cannot be impaired by time, dimi- 
niſhed by power, or depreciated by all the art or malice of the 
wicked. 

| Now fince theſe things are ſo, no wiſe. man can . but that 
puniſhment likewiſe inſtharably attends on wicked men. For as 
good and evil, ſo rewards and puniſhments are directly oppoſites, 


the one being as neceſſarily puniſhed, as the other is rewarded ; and 


as virtue is herſelf the reward of the virtuous, ſo vice is itſelf the 
puniſhment of the vicious. Now every one who is ſubject to pu- 
niſhment, will readily -ofvn that he is ſubject to evil; if men would 
therefore behold their condition in this light, they cannot think 
thetnſelves in any wiſe exempt from puniſhment, when impiety, 
which of all evils is the greateſt, is that to which ner not only 
lübeck. but wholly abandoned. 

But by taking a view of the oppoſite ſlate of good men, you will 
jee in what manner the impious are puniſhed : for I have told you, 


that 1er thing which exiſts is one; and that this one is good; the 


conſequence 
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conſequence of which is, that every thing which hath exiſtence is 
likewiſe good. By this means therefore whatſoever deviates from 
good, ceaſes to be; ſo that evil men ceaſe to be what they were: 
but their human ſhape which remains ſhews that they were men 
therefore, as they have abandoned themſelves to the practice of evi], 
they have abandoned human nature. And fince virtue alone is able 
to raiſe men above the ſtate of humanity, it muſt of neceſſity be, 
that when that ſtate is altered by their vices, they aredebaſed below 
its dignity, Hence it is, that when you ſee a man thus transformed 
by his vices, you do not think he deſerves the appellation of a man. 
If he is covetous and. violently rapacious of other men's properties, 
you compare him to a Wolf; if brawling and litigious, to a Dog; if 
wily and deceitful, to a Fox; if furiouſly paſſionate and- boiſterous, 
to a Lion; if timorous and frightened by imaginary dangers, to a 
Hart; if flothful and ſtupid, to an Aſs; if wavering and inconſtant 
to his purpoſes, to a Bird ; and if libidinous and riotous, to a Swine. - 
In fine, ſince he who by abandoning his virtue abandons his huma- 


nity, can never partake, of the divine nature; he muſt OY 
aſſume that of a brute. 257 


* When winds and fate the C Grecian Wand rer bore : 
To Circe's arms, and her enchanted ſhore, - _ 


P32: | The 


According to Heſiod, Ciret was the daughter of Fol, "a the i nym uph Perſe, and 
ſiſter to Paſphæ, wife of Minos t ond. Homer, who delivers a great number of 
Fables concerning her, makes 2 to Ata, King of Colchis. She had ſtudied the 
the nature of ſimples thoroughly, and knew their uſes; but having often employed her 
art in making up poiſonous draughts, ſhe commonly paſſed for a ſorcereſs. Apollonius, 
in his poem on the Argonauts, ſays, this Princeſs had poiſoned the King of the 
Sarmatians, her on huſband ; and that her father Apollo, had reſcued her from the 
enraged multitude, by tranſporting her in his chariot into Tay. Virgil and Ovid, 
following this tradition, ſay, ſhe inhabited one of the promontories of Italy, which 

| afterwards 
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The wanton Dame her cheerful goblets brought In 
Before her gueſts, with generous juices fraught, 

But ſecret incantations curſt the fatal draught. | 

90g 88 They , 


afterwards bore her name. But is there any probability ſhe ſhould come from ſo re- 
mote a country, and at a time, when navigation was imporfect, and ſo full of dangers ? 
or ſhall we fall in with ſome Mythologiſts, who make her perform that voyage in a 
ſhip with fails; and pretended it was only for fable-ſake, that Apollonius made the Sun 
carry her off? —Let us rather conelude, that Circe never was either in Colchis or 
Thrace ; that ſhe only paſſed for Medea's fiſter, becauſe of the likeneſs of their cha- 
racters; that they both paſſed for the daughters of the Sun, becauſe they underſtood 

ſimples; that the bad uſe they made of their ſkill, got them the name of ſorcereſles ; 
and that all their pretended inchantments, were rather the effects of their beauty, ä 
which drew numbers of ſuitors to their courts, who loſt themſelves in a voluptuous 
life, than of any magical operations. I muſt add here a remark of Strabo, which I 
think very judicious. —He alledges that Homer having heard people talk of Jaſon's 
expedition to Colchis, and knowing all the Fables which had been vended concerning 
Medea and Circe, took occaſion from the reſemblance of their characters, to ſay that 
they were ſiſters, tho they lived in very diſtant countries: the one on the borders of 
the Euxine Sea; and the other on the coaſt of Faly. And the ſame poet ſpeaking of 
the Phenicians, an ignorant, indolent people, in order to give a marvellous air to his 
narration, made them dwell together in the middle of the ocean. In a word, Circe 
was a beautiful woman, who had ſome- intrigues on the coaſts of Italy, about the 
time of the Trojan war ; and having revenged herſelf on her rivals, and others that 
deſpiſed her, was afterwards called an inchantreſs, 

| ABBE BAMIER, 
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: Bacchus, that firſt from out the 1 grape 
Cruſh'd the ſweet poiſon of miſ-uſed wine, 

After the Tuſcan mariners transform d, 
Coaſting the Yyrrbene ſhore, as the winds liſted, | 

On Ciree's iſland fell (who knows not Circe 
The daughter of the Sun ? .whoſe charmed cup 

Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, | 

And downward fell into a groveling ſwine) 

This nymph that gaz'd upon his cluftring locks, 

With ivy berries wreath'd, and his blithe youth, 


n 


Had 
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' They drink, and aun fers from. the mixture fow, 
A ſtrange variety of comic woe. 
Here, vaniſhes a mighty warrior s face, 
And a long fwiniſh ſnout ſupplies its place 
There, a grim Lion's fiery eye-balls roll, 
And. ſhaggy paws embrace the pois nous bowl, 
This mourns. his fate, while neighb'ring ſhepherds th; . 
And to his howl the mountain Wolves reply ; 
Another in a Tyger's form appears, 
And all the ſavage but his  fierceneſs, ſhares ; 
The wary chief alone eſcapes the ſpell, _ 
By heav'n protected from th' aſſaults of bell; 


Had by him, ere he parted thence,. a ſon: 
Much like his father, but his mother more, 
Whom therefore ſhe brought up and Comus nam'd, 
Who ripe, and frolick of his full grown age. 15 
Roaving the Celtick and Berian fields ö 

At laſt betakes him to this ominous wood, i 
And in thick ſhelter of black ſhades imbow'r'd, 
Excels his mother at her mighty art, - | 

Off ring to every weary traveller 
His orient liquorin a cryſtal glaſs, 
To quench the drouth of Phœbus, which as they taſte 
(For moſt do taſte through fond intemperate thirſt) 
Soon as the potion works, their human count nance, 
Th expreſs reſemblance of the Gods, is chang d 
Into ſome brutiſh form of wolf, or bear, 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were, 


And they, fo perfect is their miſery, | dae dee CN 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement . 
But boaſt themſelves more comely than before. cl 
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But the mean crew drink deep th infetted wine, 
And wwallow in the mire, 'a herd of Swine ; 
Root up the ſoil, deſpiſe their wonted food, 
And range for acorns in the neight'ring wand; 
Quite hoſt to manhood, very ſwine they ſeem — 
In ſhape and voice, and act, and grunt lite them ; 
Tor Bill the vie ee d Abt wal | 
Tuo mourns retir'd within her homely cell, | | 
The ruin d manſion where ſhe's doom'd to dwell. 
Weak is the ſorc reſi's pow'r and vain her art, 
To raiſe the fortreſs of the nobleſt part, 
- Subdues the limbs, but Jeaves impregnable the heart. 
But oh ! th' inſinuating bane beware, 
Poiſons more potent, and more deadly far, 
That.to the fouls receſs their ſlings convey, ES 
And ſcorn t unheeded trunk, a bootleſe prey 3 | = 
7 And while the mortal live, ti ee e A. 


1 muſt indeed confeſs, fd I, that impious men, the they retain 
their human ſhape, do nevertheleſs become mere brutes in nature ; 
but think it ought not to be in their power to purſue the virtuous to 
deſtruction. Nor is it in reality ſo, ſaid ſhe, as I will ſhew you in 
its proper place. But if this ſeeming power was taken from them, 
they would eſcape no inconſiderable arp of their puniſhment ; and 
incredible as it may ſeem, ill men muſt of neceffity be'more unhappy 
when they can, than when they cannot accompliſh | their deſires: for 
if it is a miſerable thing to be willing, it is much more ſo, to be able 
to perpetrate their crimes ; will without power being wholly inef- 
fectaal: ſo that as every man's miſery is proportioned to his deme- 
rits, he muſt undergo a triple ſhare, who not only will and can, but 
doth commit offences. I grant all this, faid I, but yet cannot re- 
> EE] ſtrain 
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ſtrain my earneſt deſires, that they may be ſpeedily relieved from 
this unhappineſs by being deprived of the power ef doing miſchief. 
They will, ſaid ſhe, be relieved from it ſaoner perhaps chan either 
you can with, or they. themſelves believe; there being nothing of 
ſo flow a courſe within the narrow limits of this mortal life, that the 
ſoul eſpecially, which is immortal, can think to wait for long: the 
mightieſt hopes and ſubtleſt ſchemes of machination being often 
diſappointed by a ſudden death, which puts an end at once to all the 
miſery which attends them. For if widkedneſs makes men miſera- 
ble, the longer they continue in it the more miſerable they are; and 
I ſhould think them ſo in the ſuperlative dagree, were not death to 
put a period to their crimes ; it being manifeſt, that thoſe. ie 
are infinitely beyond compariſon, which appear to be eternal. 
Although, ſaid I, this inference is very wonderful and difficult to 
be allowed, yet I muſt acknowledge, that it is but too plain a con- 
ſequence from the premiſes already granted. You are in the right, 
ſaid ſhe, but whoever thinks a concluſion too rigid and unpalatable 
for his conſent, ought to prove ſome of the premiſes falſe, or that 
they are not, as they are ſtated, productive of a neceſſary conſe- 
quence : there being no room to cavil at the latter, when the former: 
are granted and allowed. For tho' what Tam now further about to 
affirm may ſeem no leſs ſurpriſing ; yet it is as neceſſarily the con- 
ſequence of what hath been premiſed: viz. That wicked men are 
happier in their puniſhment, than if they were to eſcape with im- 
punity. I ſpeak not of puniſhment in a ſenſe obvious to all, as it 
tends to the correction and reformation of themſelves, and to the 
terror and example of others; but I think their impunity is. an ad- 
dition to their miſery, without any regard either to reformation or 
example. For it is granted, that good men are happy and bad men 
miſerable ; if then any good befals a miſcrable man, he muſt be hap- 
pier than another WIRE bee is W by any ſuch acceſ- 

my þ£ 5.0 ſion: 
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Gon : and if any additional evil befals a man who is already miſera- 
ble in the want of all good things, he muſt be more unappy than 
another whoſe miſery is relieved by ſome acceſſion of good; There- 
fore when wicked men are puniſhed, ſome good befals them in 
their very puniſhment, which is good becauſe it is juſt ; and when 
they eſcape unpuniſhed, an additional evil befals them in their very 
impunity, which is evil becauſe unjuſt!” So that they are much 
more unhappy in unjuſtly efcaping, than in juſtly ſuffering puniſh- _ 
ment. For it is manifeſtly juſt, that vice ſhould be puniſhed, and 
unjuſt that it ſhould go unpuniſhed : but it is an undeniable truth, 
that what is juſt is good, and that what is unjuſt is evil: the plain 
conſequence of this, ſaid I, is what has been before concluded : but 
do you reſerve no puniſhment. for ſouls after their ſeparation from 
this mortal body ? Doubtleſs, replied the, they will be very great, 
tho' I incline to think them' differing in their degree: ſome irre- 
verſably tormenting ; : and others purgatorial, * From which the 


Inche dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, 
Aſſert the native ſkits, or own its heav'nly kind. 

Nor death itſelf can wholly . vvaſh their ſtains ; * 
But long contracted filth, ev'n, in the ſoul remains. 
The reliques of invetzrate vice they wear; 

And ſpots of fin obſcene, in ev ry face appear, 
For this are various penances injoin'd, 

And ſomeare hung to bleach upon the windy | 9118 
Some plung'd in waters, others purg'd in fires, a 
Till all the dregs are drain'd, and all the reſt expires: ä | 
All have their Manes, and thoſe Manes bear; 
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The ſew fo cleans'd, to thoſe abodes repair, 
And breathe in ample fields, the ſoft Ely/ian air, 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The ſcurf is worn away, of each committed crime. 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains; 
But the pure æther of the ſoul remains. | 
Dxvpen's Vir, Ex. VI. I. 995, &c. 
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divine mercy will in time relieve them: but of theſe it is not our 
preſent purpoſe to debate. . 

I have only endeavoured to convince you, that the power which 
you thought unworthily beſtowed on ill men, is indeed none at all ; 
and that their crimes, notwithſtanding your complaints of the con- 
trary, never go unpuniſhed : that the licence they have of oppreſli-_ 
on, which you wiſhed they might be ſoon deprived of, is of no long 
duration, ; that the longer it laſts, the more miſerable it is ; and that 
it would be the moſt miſerable circumſtance which could attend 
them, were it to laſt forever: that they become more miſerable by 
unjuſtly eſcaping than by juſtly ſuffering ; and that by conſequence, 
impunity is to them the greateſt and ſevereſt puniſhment. 

Upon a due conſideration of your arguments, ſaid I, your inferences 


all are-undeniable ; but few are to be found among the race of men : 


who will either give credit or attention to them. Tis very true, 
ſaid ſhe ; for the beams of truth are too dazling to be ſurveyed by 
thoſe, whoſe eyes have been long blinded and accuſtomed to the 
dark; who reſemble thoſe birds who fly abroad and ſee by night, 
but are not able to behold the day; and who aſcribe happineſs to 
the power and impunity of the wicked, becauſe they do not conſider 
the general courſe and order of things, ſo much as their own corrupt 
affections. But obſerve what is eſtabliſhed by the eternal law; that 
if you ſet your heart upon virtue, you will ſtand in need of no re- 
warder ; for you have beſtowed upon yourſelf the greateſt happineſs: | 
if you purſue the paths of vice, you will ſtand in need of no aven- 
ger; for you have plunged yourſelf into the greateſt miſery : and 
that as fully and effectually by your own free agency, as if you 
were by turns ſurveying the ſordid earth and the exalted ſky, you 
ſhould without any exterior conſtraint, but by the force of your 
fight alone, ſeem while you beheld the one to be groveling in the 
duſt, and while you gazed on the other to be converſant with the ſtars. 


. | But 
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But theſe, ſaid I, are not the objects of vulgar contemplation. 
No matter, ſaid ſhe, we are not to enliſt ourſelves with thoſe, who 
are proved to have debaſed themſelves into the reſemblance of brutes. 

What if one man has loſt his ſight, and forgetting that he ever had 
it, ſhould think he wanted no part of human perfection; are we to 
think all others blind who really ſee? For to ſuch a one it will like- 
wiſe appear incongruous, tho ſupported by reaſons equally valid and 
undeniable, that thoſe who offer injuries are more unhappy than thoſe 
who ſuffer them. For example, it cannot be. denied, that every 
wicked man deſerves puniſhment : but thoſe who are wicked are 
unhappy : therefore thoſe who deſerve puniſhment are unhappy. If 
then you were yourſelf preſiding in the ſeat of judgment, on whom 
would you incline to paſs your ſentence; on him who did, or who 
received the wrong? Doubtleſs, faid I, I ſhould give ſatisfaction to 
the offended by puniſhing the offender. Therefore, replied ſhe, you 
are convinced, that he who offered the injury is more miſerable than 
he to whom it was offered. So that for this and other reaſons de- 
pending on the fame principle, for that impiety of its own nature 
neceſſarily makes men miſerable, it is apparent, that every injury 
proves a misfortune to him who offers, and not tohim who ſuffers it. 

But on the contrary, orators now-a-days endeavour to excite the 
pity and compaſſion of the judges in the behalf of ſuch as have 
ſaffered ſome great and crying injury, which is much more juſtly 
due to thoſe who committed it; who ought to be brought to judg- 
ment by their accuſers, not out of anger and revenge, but with all 
the tender circumſtances of pity and compaſſion, like fick men to 
their phyſician, that by puniſhment they may be duly purged of their 
criminal infection: thus would the oratory of the bar be either 
wholly filent, or if they would render it beneficial to mankind, be 
wholly confined to accuſation. Even the offenders themſelves, if 
they could recover the ſmalleſt ray of that heavenly virtue from 


whoſe 
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whoſe guidance they had ſtrayed, would ſee and know, that by ſuf- 
fering puniſhment, they ſhould wipe off the ſtains of their offences; 
and for the ſake of ſuch a compenſation would not look upon them- 
ſelves as ſufferers, but refuſe the aſſiſtance of their adyocates, and 
ſubmit themſelves entirely to the charge of their accuſers, and de- 
ciſion of their judges. Hence it is, that wiſe men harbour no ha- 
tred in their breaſts; for none but fools can hate the good, and no 
reaſonable man will hate the wicked; the mind being, as it were, 
diſtempered by vice, as the body is by ſickneſs ; and ſince bodily 
diſtempers engage our pity, not provoke our hatred-; there is much 
ſtronger reaſon that impiety, a diſeaſe by - far the moſt malignant, 
ſhould be an object of the former rather than the latter. 


What cruel motives can revenge excite ? 
Or to the guilty ſcene of blood invite? 
1f death you ſeek, behold his fatal darts 
Are ever ready to transfix your hearts. 
Are Tygers ſatiated with human gore ? 
And ſavage Lions ſavage now no more? 
That human vengeance muſt the ſteel employ, 
And man, with more than brutal rage, deſtroy. 
I it that one is not like others good, 
That with infernal hate he is purſu'd ? 
Happy were all in virtue's paths agreed 
But muſt a victim for the diff rence bleed? 
Not that all deeds are ſet at equal price, 
But here alone the partial diff 'rence hes, 
/ Virtue behold with fond, offence with piteous eyes. | 


By all this, ſaid I, I plainly ſee what happineſs or miſery ought 
to be aſcrib'd to the particular merits of good or bad men; but yet 
| Q 2 upon 
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upon the ſtricteſt examination, I cannot but think that ſome por- 
tion of each depends upon the will of fortune. For there is none, 
even of the wiſeſt, would chuſe poverty, contempt and baniſhment, 
rather than to live in plenty and authority under the protection of 
his native country: and wiſdom never exerts herſelf to greater ad- 
vantage or more conſpicuouſly , than when the happineſs of gover- 
nors in ſome meaſure circulates among the people, and when eſpe- 
cially the iron hand of the law is employed only in the puniſhment 
of offenders, for whoſe correction it was at firſt deſigned. As I 
cannot therefore but very much admire why theſe things are divert- 
ed from their intended courſe ; and why the innocent are con- 
demned to undergo the puniſhment ordained for guilt, whilſt the 
guilty enjoy the rewards and favour due to innocence ; I defire you 
will explain the reaſon of this partial dealing and unjuſt confuſion. 
My. wonder indeed would ceaſe, could I imagine that the world 
was governed by fortuitous cauſes ; but I am the more aſtoniſhed, 
as it is under the diſpoſal and government of God himſelf : for 
though the virtuous often ſhare his bleſſings, and the wicked feel his 
vengeance ; yet he often likewiſe reſigns the former to affliction, 
and permits the latter to obtain the full extent and ſcope of their 
deſires : and unleſs the reaſon why theſe things are fo appears, what 
difference is there between fortuitous and divine diſpenſations ? It 
is no wonder, replied ſhe, that thoſe who know not the reaſon of 
his proceedings, ſhould think them ſometimes inadvertent and un- 
diſtinguiſhing. But though it is not given you to know the reaſon 
of his myſterious counſels ; yet ſince he is good as well as great 
who rules the world, you need not doubt but that all things are 
diſpoſed and regulated as they ought. 


A ftranger to the ftarry worlds on high, 
And to the beauteous order of the «hy ; 
: Who: 
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Near the high ſummit of the northern pole ; 


Nor why the clown retards his lazy wain, 
Nor. ſeeks refreſhment in the cooling main, 
But e er his journey endes reſumes hus ſtage again; 
May juſtly wonder how theſe things can be, 
And fland aftoniſh'd at the myſtery ; 
So, when the gloom of earth d erveil'd the moon, 
And ſtreen d her borrow'd luſtre from the Sun ; 
When pale her cheeks, extinguiſh'd all her light, 
And the inferior flars uſurp'd the night ; © | | 
TA aftoniſh'd croud ran ſhouting to her aid, 
And with a peal of medley ſounds eſſay d, 
From the imagin'd ſpell to free th enchanted maid. 
But if the briny foam imſults the ſhare, 
When winds provoke the war, and tempeſts roar ; 
Or rocks of ice in filver currents run, - 
Before the beams of the approaching ſun ; 
The heedleſs vulgar unamaz'd look on 
Events ſo common and ſo throughly known. | 
The fiream's myſterious when the fpring's cunceal d: 
And rare events for miracles are held ; 55 
But when the cauſe is found, the myſtery's reveal d. 


It is very true indeed, faid I, but as you alone are able to diſcover / 
theſe ſecret cauſes, and unfold their intricacies ; and as they are my- 
ſteries which very much perplex me; I beg that you will be diſtinct 
and particular in the explication of them. You require, ſaid ſhe 
ſmiling, a diſquiſition which is indeed of the higheſt importance, 
but a taſk to which I am ſcarcely equal ; it being matter of ſuch a 

nature, that one doubt is no ſooner cleared, than others innumerable, _ 


like 


„ * 
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like Hydra's heads, ariſe, and would indeed be endleſs. if not en- 


countered by a ſtrong” and vigorous underſtanding... For queſtions 
concerning the ſimplicity of providence, the courſe and order of fate, 
chance, divine knowledge or predeſiination, and free - will, naturally ariſe 
in this debate; and of how great mument theſe are, you are not in- 
ſenſible. But, as the knowledge of theſe matters will conduce to 


the performing that cure upon you which I have undertaken, I will 


endeavour to treat as largely of them as my compaſs will permit me: 
and how entertaining ſoever the Muſe's interludes may have been, 
you muſt be cantented with her filence for awhile, till I have fi- 
niſhed the courſe of this diſſertation. 

Uſe your pleaſure, faid I: and then laying her foundation, as it 


were, on a new principle, ſhe thus begun: the generation of all things, 


and every progreſſion of mutable beings, and whatſoever is by any 
means ſubje& to motion, receive their cauſes, order and forms from 


the ſtability of the diyine mind; which being collected, as it were, 


within the fortreſs of its own purity and ſimplicity appoints a vari- 
ous mode of diſpenſation ; which mode, beheld in the purity of the 
divine underſtanding, is called Providence; but when applied to 
thoſe things which are moved and diſpoſed by it, was by the anti- 
ents called Fate. And the difference of theſe will manifeſtly ap- 
pear to any one, who examines the power and efficacy of both. For 


— 


Providence is that divine mind, ſeated in the ſupreme governor and 


creator of the world, which diſpoſes all things; and Fate is the diſ- 
poſition inherent to all moveable things, by which Providence frames 
them in their proper orders. Providence comprehends all things 
alike, tho' different and infinite; but Fate puts each particular into 
motion, according as it is diſtributed and aſſigned to places, forms 
and time: ſo that the aſſigning and appointing of all temporal or- 


der, as comprehended in the conception of the divine mind, may be 


n Providence; and this ts being diſtributed and 
8. appointed 
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appointed to times , may be called Fate. And tho' they are differ- 
ent, yet the one has a dependence on the other, For the-order of 
| fate proceeds from the ſimplicity of Providence; and as an artificer 
having firſt conceived in his mind the faſhion of the thing he in- 
tends to make, goes on to effect his work, and brings that thro' ſe- 
veral ſeries and courſes of time to perfection, of which he had be- 
fore only conceived a pure and ſimple idea; ſo God diſpoſeth and 
appoints all things that are to be done, ſingly and immoveably by 
Providence; but adminiſters thoſe things which he has ſo diſpoſed 
and appointed, with regard to forms and times, by Fate, There- 
fore, whether Fate be actuated by certain divine ſpirits which ate the 
inſtruments of Providence, or whether it owes its courſe and moti- 
ons to a ſoul, or to the general conſent of nature, or to the influence 
of the ſtars, or to the miniſtration of angels, or to diabolic arts, or 
ſome or all of theſe ; it is nevertheleſs manifeſt, that Providence is 
the immoveable and fimple form of things appointed to be done; 
and Fate the moveable frame and temporal order of thoſe things 

which the divine fimplicity hath ſo appointed: So that all things 
which are ſubject to F ate, are ſubject likewiſe to Providence, becauſe 
Fate itſelf is ſo: but there are ſome things, which tho' ſubject to 
Providence, are yet above the degree and juriſdiction of Fate; which, 
being immoveably ſeated near the ſovereign and divine preſence, 
are ſuperior to the order of mobility over which Fate preſides. For, 
as in ſeveral circles turning round the ſame centre, the inmoſt par- 
takes the moſt of the fimplicity of the central point, being in a 
manner the pole round which all the other circles turn; and the out- 
moſt, rolling round a greater compaſs, is fo much the more dilated, 
as it is diſtant from the middle and indiviſible point; but whatſoever 
connects and unites itſelf to that point, is conſtrained to participate 
of its ſimplicity, and cannot be dilated or removed: fo, the farther 


ay thing ſeparates itſelf from the divine mind, the more it is entan- 
| gled 
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gled in the bonds of Fate; and the nearer it approaches to that centre 
of the univerſe, the leſs it is embarraſſed by them; but if it unites 
_ himſelf to the ſtability of the former, it becomes immoveable and 
ſuperior to the controul of the latter. 80 that the moveable order 
of Fate is in compariſon to the immoveable ſimplicity of Providence, 
as ratiocination is to the intelle&, as that which is procreated to that 
which is ſelf· exiſtent, as time to eternity, or as a circle to its centre. 
It is this order of Fate which gives motion to the heavens and 
planets z which tempers the diſagreeing elements together, and by 


nA a commutation of each others parts, transforms them into a variety 


of beings ; which carries on a ſucceſſion of plants and animals by a 
. fimilar progreſſion of ſeeds and ſexes; and which conſtrains the 
actions and fortunes of men by an indiſſoluble chain of cauſes, which 
as they derive their firſt ſource from that Providence which is im- 
moveable, muſt of neceſſity. likewiſe be themſelves immutable; 
For the world cannot be better goyerned, than if that purity which 
exiſts in the divine mind may ordain an unavoidable cries of cauſes, 
which may reſtrain things otherwiſe fluctuating and given to change 
by its own immutability : and by this means, how univerſally ſo- 
ever things may ſeem confuſed and perplexed to men who are not 
capable of comprehending this order; every thing is by its own na- 
ture directed and diſpoſed to good: there being nothing done for 
the ſake of evil, even by the moſt flagicious, which are proved to 
be miſled by error in their purſuit of good; much leſs can this or- 
der, which proceeds from the centre of 2 7 man 1 1 ſeduce 
any one from its own principle. 
But you will ſay, what confuſion can be greater, or more unfit 
than this, that good men ſhall ſhare in afflictions as well as blef- 
ſings; and that wicked men ſhall as often triumph in proſperity, as 
ſuffer in adverſity? Are men then now adays endowed with ſo much 
integrity of judginent, that all muſt of neceſſity be good or bad, 


whom 
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whom they are pleaſed to think ſo? Yet even in this opinions dif- - 
fer; and ſuch as appear meritorious to ſome, are often thought by 
others criminal. But ſuppoſing opinion to be deciſive, and capable 
of diſtinguiſhing -between the good and bad: is it poſſible there- 
fore to ſurvey the inward ſtate and temper of the mind, and judge 
of it as clearly as of the body? It is matter of wonder to the un- 
ſkilful, why in healthy bodies, ſweet things ſhould be moſt grate- 
ful to ſome palates , and bitter to others; and why in ſickneſs, ſome 
are only to be reſtored by gentle, and others again by ſharper re- 
medies : but it is none to a phyſician. who diſcerns the different 
temperaments of the health, and kinds of maladies; As virtue 
therefore 1 is the health, and vice the ſiekneſs of the ſoul, God, who is 
its guide and great phyſician, can alone preſerve the one and expel the 
other; who from the high obſervatory of his Providence beholds- 
and knows the neceſſities of all, and provides for each according= 
ly. And hence it is, that the order and courſe of Fate is ſo amaz- 
ing ; it being natural- for ue. N to wonder at te ene 


of the ſkilful. 


But that I may, ſo far as . reaſon is capable of comprehend 
ing, touch a little upon the unfathomable depth of the divine, 
knowledge; I muſt tell you, that the man who ſeems moſt up- 
right and juſt in your eyes, . appear quite otherwiſe to the om= 
niſcient Being. | 
—_—_ cn Deis fa: {ed victa Catoni. 
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So that whatever diſpenſations thwart your hopes, their courſe is 
certainly regular and juſt, however ruinous and confuſed they may 
ſeem in your opinion. But though a man may have behaved him- 
ſelf ſo well, that both heaven and earth approve his conduct; he 
may yet want ſufficient fortitude of mind to ſupport him through 
any adverſity which might befal him, and might perhaps chuſe to 
forfeit his innocence rather than his fortunes : Providence may there- 
fore in her wiſdom ſpare him, whoſe integrity might be endangered 
by affliction, and guard him from ſufferings-which he is not able to 
bear. Another may be ſo perfect in all virtues, ſo holy and ſo 
far improved into the likeneſs of God himſelf, that Providence may 
think it unjuſt that any afflictions, ſo much even as bodily diſeaſes 
: ſhould befal him; for as one, more excellent than I, has faid : 


* ; \ 1 


* Virtue builds up the bodies of the juſt. | 


It likewiſe often happens that the reins of government are en- 


truſted in the hands of juſt men, in order to check the growth of 


immorality and prophaneneſs. Others may have mixed allotments. 
of proſperity and adverſity , according to the diſpoſition of their 
minds; for ſome would ſurfeit on uninterrupted pleaſure, and others 
by exerciſing their patience are the more confirmed in virtue. Some 
are too diflident of, and others too preſuming upon their own 


* It is ſuppoſed that our author meaneth here Hermes, ſurnamed 75 riſmegiſtus, or 
three times great, an Egyptian Philoſopher, who lived in the year of the world 2076, in 
the reign of Ninus.— He was the firſt that began to leave off aſtrology, to admire the 
other wonders of nature. He proved there was but one God, Creator of all things. 
He divided the day into twelve hours, from his obſervation of a certain animal conſe- 
crated to Serapis by the Egyptians, which made water twelve times a day at a certain. 
interval. He i is alſo thought to be the-firſt who divided the zodiac into twelve ſigns. 
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patience; and ſuch perhaps may be afflicted that they may know 
themſelyes. Some have been celebrated by poſterity for their gal- 
lant ſufferings, and rewarded with the crown of martyrdom; others 
impregnable to the ſevereſt tortures, have afforded glorious exam-—- 
ples, that virtue is not to be conquered by oppreſſion. And there 
is no doubt but that all theſe diſpenſations are jult and regular, and 
for the good of thoſe to whoſe lot they ſeem to fall. 

In the ſame manner, we may account for the different portions 
of proſperity and adverſity which befal the wicked. - Adverſity 


indeed befals them without ſurprize to any, ſince all allow it to be 


juſt, as well for the example of others, as for their own correction: 
but their proſperity affords an inſtructiye leſſon to a virtuous man, 


how lightly he ought to eſteem worldly happineſs, which he fo often | 


ſees proſtituting het ſervice to ſuch unworthy maſters. Not that I 
believe bleſſings are beſtowed upon them but for wiſe and weighty 
reaſons : the nature of ſome perhaps may be ſo headſtrong and im- 
portunate, that poverty would encreaſe their guilt, and precipitate 
them into greater crimes; for the- prevention of which Providence 
may indulge them in the enjoyment of wealth and plenty. Others 
may be conſcious of their vices, and finding their merits ſo unequal 
to their fortunes, may perhaps be awed with the apprehenſion of 
loſing that wealth wherein they have placed their happineſs, and by 
this means frightened into a reformation of their manners, and an 
abhorrence of their crimes. Others, by the unworthy uſe they 
make of their proſperity, are the ſooner brought to that puniſhment 
which is due to their demerits. Others may have the ſword of 
power committed to them, that they may be the inſtruments as 
well of trial to the good, as terror to the evil : for ill men are not 
at greater variance with the good, than they are with one another : 
and it may well be ſo, when as often as ſuch deeds are done, as they 
know ought not to have been done, their own vices rend their con- 

| R2 | 225 ſciences, 
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ſciences, and ſet each one at variance with himſelf. So that the 
wiſdom and power of Providence very often miraculouſly makes 
ſome ill men the inſtruments of reforming others : for ſuch as think 
themſelves injured by oppreſſion, will out of mere hatred to their 
oppreſſors, return into their paths of virtue, that they may differ, 
as much as poſſibly they can, from thoſe in their practice, from 
whom they have alienated their affections: and no power ty; but 
that of God alone can extract good out of evil. | 

Every thing indeed is ſo neceſſarily confined to order, that if it 
deviates from that to which it was. at firſt aſſigned, it muſt revert 


into ſome, altho' another order; 3 there bein g no diſorder within 5 
realm of Providence. But, 


Hard 'tis to ab Arches, tek - | 
Her boundleſs ons! r with the bounds of language: 


"Math is it lies withia the compals or - liberty of "IR thought, 
to conceive the reaſons or methods of the divine proceeding ; much 
leſs within the power of language to explain them. Let it ſuffice to 
know, that God who is the author of all beings, directs and diſpoſes 
them to good; and as he affiduouſly endeavours to preſerve his crea- 
tures in his own likeneſs, he baniſhes all evil by the courſe of deſtiny 
out of his dominions. So that if you conſider Providence as the 
great diſpoſer of all things, you muſt be throughly convinced, that 
none of thoſe-evils which are imagined to abound, are in reality to 
be found upon the face of the earth. But I ſee you are now ſo op- 
preſſed with the importance of the ſubject, and tired with the length 
of my diſcourſe, that you require the Muſe's numbers to refreſh you, 
and to awaken your attention or that which yet remains. 


| Pry not, fond man, too near th' eternal throne, 
Nr Hara for myſteries to all unknown ; 
| Enough 


IE 


And ſtrength and vigour as they run receive; 
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Enough is known, beheld with prous eyes, 
T approve the great Creator juſt and wiſe. 


On heav'ns high arch unnumber d planets ride, 


Yet an eternal law their bounds divide, 
And unimpeded all, and unimpeding glide. 


De radiant glories of the ſtorching ſur, 
Do not extinguiſh but adorn the moon. 


From the ſteep northern brow the <wakeful Bear, 
Declining ever bends her ſiviſt career; 
Yet her refulgent orbs the ſummit keep, 

Light all the weary'd hoft of heav'n to fleep, 


But plunge not down themſeboes nor ſſumber in the deep. 


The Ev'ning Star foretels her drowſy ſway, 

And Phoſphor warns ti approach of cheerful dey, 
By turns they flouriſh, and by turns decay. 

No planetary wars affright the ſees, 

By mutual love inſpir d to fall and rife. 


ö Een elements compoſe their dreadful war, 
And to the por of love obedient are; 


The moiſt and dry alternate ſivay divide, 


And heat and cold by flated laws prefide ; © 
The ſubtle fire in curling ſpires aſcends, 
Whale earth ſubfides and to her center tends. 
Hence flow'rs adorn the fields as ſpring comes on, 
And harveſts ripen in the ſummer's ſun ; 
Hence fruitful autumn laviſhes her flore, 


And winter rains the balmy juice reftore, 


' That ſpring may ſmile again as gayly as before. 


Hence all the purple ſtreams of life derive, 


And © 
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Ad hence i the gulph of death they "ſpeed, - 
£2 And hide their currents in his filent bed, | hit IP 
That freſher flreams may fill the channels in ther fend 
Wiſe the Creator who der all prefides, 
Who forms all beings and their ee 
Thus to conſtrain them by the paw'r of love, 
Their rapid courſe in circling rounds to move ; 
Vain elſe were order, and its fences vain, - 
No fences would their headlong courſe reſtrain, 
Till like barks driv'n by tempeſts on the ſhore, 
Torn from their ſpring, they gave their charges o er, 
And all benumb'd in chaos mov'd no more. 4 
But ſovereign goodneſs is the only end, 
To. which they,are inſpir d by love to bend; 
Hence, great Creator, all revert to _ | 
Die ſacred fountain of their entity, | VS) 
| And by thy love endure, which gar en. fi. to be. oY 


The conſequence then, continued ſhe, of what I 1 dad, is this: 
that all fortune is good. For be it proſperous or adverſe, ſince it all 
tends either to the rewarding or exerciſing the virtuous, or to the pu- 
niſhing or reforming the wicked, it muſt be good, as it is apparently 
either juſt or profitable: Your argument, faid I, is very juſt ; and 

| whenl conſider what you have ſaid with relation to Providence and Fate, 
it ſeems a maxim founded on the ſtrongeſt baſis : but yet T hope you 
will allow it a place among thoſe poſitions which are contrary to the 
received opinion; fince no expreſſion is more frequent in diſcourſe 
| than that of ſaying this or that man's fortune is very bad. 

Let us then, replied ſhe, conform a little to the common ſtyle, 
that we may not be thought to have receded too far from the uſage 

of mankind. To "Wwe then: that which is profitable muſt be 
| allowed 
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to be good: but thoſe diſpenſations of fortune which either exer- 
ciſe or reform, are profitable: it cannot be denied. Therefore they 
are good. Theſe indeed are the portions either of ſuch as, having 
been confirmed in virtue, are proof againſt the aſſaults of adverſity; 
or ſuch as, by abandoning their evil courſes; return into the paths 
of virtue. But does the common opinion term that proſperous ſtate 
of fortune evil, which is beſtowed on good men as a reward of their 
virtues? By no means, faid I; for it is unanimoufly eſteemed the 
beſt and happieſt condition in life. Or do men, continued ſhe, think 
that other ſtate of adverfity good, which is allotted to incorrigible 
offenders as the juſt puniſhment of their crimes ? So far from that, 
ſaid I, it is looked upon as the moſt miſerable condition in- the 
world. Be judge yourſelf then, faid ſhe, if we have not, even by 
following the common opinion, made ſome conclufions very diffe- 
rent from it. For it is evident from your own conceſſions, that all 
the diſpenſations of fortune, whatever they may be, which are al- 
lotted to ſuch as are either confirmed in virtue, or adyancing to- 
wards it, or in purſuit of it, muſt be good; but that all her evil 
portions are allotted to ſuch only as are obſtinate in their impiety. 

It is an apparent truth, ſaid I, though no one dares confeſs it. 
Why fo ? ſaid ſhe, fince it is as much the wiſe man's duty to be 
unmoved at the aſſaults of fortune, as it is the hero's to be un- 
daunted in the day of battle: for the greater the conflict is, ſo 
much the greater means has the one of ſpreading and eſtabliſhing - 
his fame, and the other' of exerciſing and confirming his wiſdom : 
and virtue is ſo called, becauſe its own proper ſtrength alone is in- 
vincible to oppoſition. Neither are you, who are proficients in vir- 
tue, to ſuffer yourſelves on the other hand to be captivated with en- 
. joyments and diſſolved in pleaſure ; but to maintain your ground 
as reſolutely againſt-proſperity as adverſity ; and with invincible ob- 
ſtinacy adhere to that 5 mean, that you may be no more cor- 

rupted 


rupted by the one, than oppreſſed by the other. Whoever ſinke 


below or ſoars aboye this mark, either deſpiſes happineſs, or is diſ- _ 


| appointed of it: ſo that it is in erety one's power to make his for- 


tune what he pleaſes; for all which ſeems adverſe,- if it neither ex- 
erciſes men's virtue , nor reforms their vices, is the Juſt puniſhment 
of their impenitence, 


| Ter ſummers of — foil it % 
The fam d Atrides, and the Grecian i, 
T avenge the ſtains of Menelius' ed. 
Ere ruin d Troy the injury repay d. | 
And when ſus vengeance for awhile was croft, - 
And winds detain'd him from the hoſtile coaſt, 
To bribe the pow'rs celeſtial to his aid, 
His deareſt hopes to ſacrifice were led, 
And his devoted daughter as a victim bled. 
Diſtreſs d Ulyſſes ſaw with weeping eyes, 
His friends become the hungry Cyclop's prize; 
But when the blinded monſter rag'd with pain, 
And fought for vengeance and the day in vain, 
| The hero's grief was into triumph turn d,. | 
N oppreſi'd was joyful and th! oppreſſor mourn d. 
Alcides' labours will record his name, | 
To lateſt ages in the rolls of fame: 
| The Centaur's arms t00 weak, their hogfe too ſlow, 

To cope in fight, or ſcape the warrior's bow. 

From Nemea's ſhades how dreadful he return'd 
In the dead monſter s. ſhaggy ſpoils adorn'd ! 

He ſaw Arcadia's waſte and heard her cries, 
Aud of the rau nous Harpies clear d the ſbies; 
| And from the wakeſul Dragon fiez'd the golden prizes 


Sought 
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Sought Theſeus in % infernal ſhades detain d, 
Left Cerberus in chains, and freed his friend : 
The Thracian King to his. own mangers bore, 
Defil'd with dire repaſts and human gore: 


_ Lopp'd Hydra's num rous heads, as bards have ſung, | | 


And ſeer'd the teeming poiſons & er they ſprung; 
Th' unequal fight when Achelvus fled, 

In vain all arts he try d, and farms eſſay d, 

Till in the flream he plung'd his ſhameful head. 
He pois'd Antæus in his warlike hand, 

And threw him dead upon the Libian ſand. 
Cacus he flew, by his own fraud betray'd, 
Reveng'd Evander's wrongs, his aun repair d. 
On Erimanthus' brow he ſeiz/d the boar, + 

And ſtain d his ſhoulders with the ſavage gore; 
The foaming boar upon his ſhoulders rode, 

But they ſuſtain'd the laſt and nobleft load, 

When he upheld the ſpheres, and ſo became a Gad. 
Let theſe examples ev'ry ſoul inſpire, 

With fortitude divine, celeſtial fire : 

The frowns and flatt'ries of the war defy, 
Nor ceaſe the firuggle, nor the combat fly, 

But triumph der the earth, and triumph in the fey, 


The End of the Fourth Book, 
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This Book, which compleats the work, treats of Chance and Free- will; 
and, by a chaint of felid reaſoning, reconciles the doftrine of the latter 
oth the diuine preſcience ; thereby fully juſtifying the equity and wij< 
dom of a Providence in the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, as 
moſt effetually tending to redeem deſpairing minds from the terrors of 
being predeſtined to fin and mifery by an unavoidable neceſſity. 


$J this, ſhe was about to turn the bent of her diſcourſe to 

other matters, when I interrupted her: your exhortation, 
aid I, is very juſt, and highly becoming your authority: but I find 
by experience, that the queſtion concerning Providence is, as you ſay, 
_ entangled with many others: therefore I defire to know, whether 
there be any ſuch thing as Chance, and what it is. I am haſtening, 
replied ſhe, to fulfil my promiſe of ſhewing you the way which 
leads you to your native home ; and though the things which you 
enquire after are very worthy of your knowledge, yet as they are a 
little out of the road to that mark at which we aim, I am appre- 
henſive you will be too much tired with digreſſions, to hold out to 


the - 
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the end of your journey. 80 far from being tireſome, ſaid I, that 
it will be as refreſhing to me as reſt, to be informed of thoſe things 
which are fo delightfully inſtructing : beſides, when every part of 
your diſcourſe is founded on the baſis of unqueſtionable truth and 
certainty, and every ſeruple is removed, there will be no room left 
to doubt of that Which follows. 
Your deſires, replied the, ſhall then be vratiied, and thus pro- 
ceeded : whoever ſhould define Chance to be an event produced by | 
unadviſed motion, and not by any connection or chain of cauſes, I 
ſhould-then affirm it to be nothing but an empty name, in no de- 
gree ſignificative of the ſubje& matter: for how can any thing be 
-unadviſed , when every thing is under the regulation of the omni- 
potent being? and that from nothing nothing can proceed, is a maxim, 
the truth of which none of the antients ever called in queſtion ; al- 
though they argued not from hence to prove an operating principle; 
but made it the foundation of a material ſubject, that is, the nature 
of all reaſon. But if any thing ſhould proceed from no cauſe, it 
would proceed from nothing; which being impoſſible , therefore 
Chance is no ſuch thing, as is aſſerted in the foregoing definition. 
Is there nothing then, ſaid I, which we may properly call Chance 
or fortuitous ; or is there any thing, though concealed from com- 
mon knowledge to which theſe appellations may be applied? Arj/- 
Zotle, replied ſhe, in his Phy/icks, has given a ſhort definition of it, 
and very near the truth, When any thing, fays he, is done for a 
particular purpoſe or:intent, and a certain conflux of cauſes pro- 
duces ſome other thing than that which was intended, it is called 
chance. As if a man ſhould break up ground on the account of til- 
lage, and find a hoard of hidden treaſure: this is ſaid to happen by 
chance ; but it is not from nothing, ſince. it hath its proper cauſes, 
which by an unexpected and unforeſeen conjunction produced this 
_ <hance; for if the huſbandman had not plowed the ground, and he 
8 2 that 
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that hid the treaſure had not likewiſe buried it in that very place, 
it had not been found, So that theſe are the cauſes of this fortui- 
tous acquiſition, it being owing to their concurrence, and not to 
the intention or deſign of any agent: for neither he who plowed 
the ground, nor he who hid the treaſure , expected or deſigned it 
ſhould be found : but as I faid, it combined and concurred that the 
one ſhould plow in that place where it was buried by the other. 
We may therefore define chance to be an unforeſeen event ariſing 


from a combination of cauſes, in the proſecution. of ſuch things ass | 


are done for ſome other purpoſe or deſign. But this conflux and 
combination of cauſes is produced by that order, which is derived 
from the fountain of providence, and proceeding by inevitable con; 
nexion, diſpoſes every thing in its proper place and ſeaſon.. 


OMP But a ſuperior fow'r commands, and ſhe obeye. 


© Where routed ſquadrons vanguiſh as they fly, 

And vittors in the pride of conqueſt die z 

Forth from the rocky foot of Taurus' brow, 

Alike Euphrates and the Tigris fow; 

 Thence the divided ſtreams purſue their way, 

And ver the plains in diff reut channels flray ; 

But as in one the meeting currents ſlide, | 

Sy meet the floating ſails that with them glide, 
And all are blended with the blending tide: 

Ships then, and trunks of fallen cedars ſtem, 

By Chance encounter in the mingled ſtream ; 

Tet theſe to cauſes their conjunction ce, 

To the long ſlope down which the waters flow, | 

And to their deftin'd courſe towards the gulph below. 

N Chance a ſeeming royal ſcepter ſways, 

She reigns not lawleſs, nor at random ſtrays, 


I under- | 
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I underſtand you perfectly, ſaid I, and allow what you ſay to be 
very true; but in this chain of cohering-cauſes, is there any freedom 
of our i,? or. does the bent of men's minds alſo neceſſarily ſubmit 


to the compulſion of fate? There is doubtleſs, ſaid ſhe, a freedom of 


the will, with which every rational being is endowed: for ſuch as. 
have by nature the uſe of reaſon, have likewiſe judgment, by which 
the difference of things is diſcerned; and are therefore ſelf-ſufficient 
to diſtinguiſh between thoſe' which are to be avoided or deſired: 
but they chuſe that which ſeems deſirable, and refuſe the other: 
therefore all rational beings have the liberty of chufing or refuſing: 
Not that I affirm all to have this liberty in an equal degree; for an- 

gels and celeſtial beings have an unerring judgment, an incorrupt 
will, and power ever at command and efficacious to the obtaining 
their deſires; and human ſouls muſt of neceſſity be more free, when 

in the moment of creation they are ſolely employed in the contem- 

plation of the divine mind, than when they fall into corporeal ſub- 
ſtances, and there become impriſoned and confined within the nar- 
row bounds of joints and members; but ſink into the loweſt ſtate of 
ſervitude, when they become abandoned to vices and diſclaim their 
reaſon. For they no ſooner turn their eyes from that eternal lamp 
of truth which ſhines above, to the dark regions of the world below, 
than they are encumbered in a cloud of ignorance, aſſaulted by cor- 
rupt affections, and by yielding and ſurrendering to them aggravate 


the ſlavery which they had brought upon themſelves, and are in 


ſome meaſure fettered by their own liberty. Yet the eye of Provi- 
dence which ſees all things from eternity, ſees this, and diſpoſes every 
thing as predeſtined according to its merits. As Homer ſaid of the 
Sun, He ſceth and heareth all things. | 


To Phoebus, ſhrine the Bard addreſi d his lays, 
And to his luſtre gave miſtaken praiſe; 
Whoſe: 


—— 
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Whaſe pointleſs beams but o er the ſurface ſweep, 
Mor pry what flores beneath in darkneſs fleep, 
Mithin the womb of earth and boſom of the deep. 
More radiant beams are darted from on high, 

Aud all lies open to the Almighty s cye.; 
Not hills'on hills refift his piercing /ight, 
Nor all the folding mantles of the night:; 
The paſt, the preſent, and the future tua, 
Are comprehended in his boundleſs view. 
The fountain then of ſuch reftleſe rays, 
Should be the object of the Mule's lays, 
Her ſun * auen, Jong of pry 


Noy, ſaid I, a doubt ariſes, which conſounds me more than ever. 
What is that? ſaid ſhe; but I already gueſs the cauſe of your per- 
plexity. It ſeems to me, ſaid I, to be too great a contradiction, that 
God ſhould foreſee all things, and yet that there ſhould be any ſuch 
thing as free-wi/. For if he hath the preſcrence of all things, and 
cannot err or be deceived ; that which he foreſees. muſt of neceſſity 


happen: if therefore he from eternity fore#xows not only the actions 


but the deſigns and wills of men, there can be no freedom of the 
will; ſince ne other action can be done, nor any other will arife, but 
ſuch as the divine Providence hath foreſeen, which is infallible. For 


.if the courſe of things foreſeen could be diverted, there would be no 


certain preſcience-of, but rather an uncertain gueſs at things to come; 


which would be impious to believe of God. Nor am I at all ſatis - 
fied with the reaſoning of ſome, who have endeavoured to clear this 
knotty point. They ſay, that events do not therefore come to pals, 
becauſe Providence foreſees that they will do ſo; but that on the con- 
trary they muſt be foreſeen by Providence, becauſe they are to come 
to paſs; ſo that the neceſſity falls on the oppoſite fide ; it being not 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary that thoſe events ſhould happen which are foreſeen ; but 
that thoſe ſhould be ,forg/een which are to happen: as if the queſtion 
was, which was the cauſe of the other, whethet þre/cience of the 
| neceflity of future events, or * neceſſity of future events the 

cauſe of Providence. . 

But give me leave to e that be the chain of cauſes 
woven how it will, the event of things foreſeen is neceſſary, altho 
this neceſſity doth not ſeem to be impoſed by their being foreſeen. 
For example, if a man ſits, the opinion or conjecture that he does fo, 
muſt of neceſſity be true; and on the other hand, if this opinion be 
true, . becauſe. he fits, he muſt of neceſſity do ſo: there is therefore 
a neceſſity on both ſides, on the one of ſitting, and on the other of 
truth; yet the man doth not fit becauſe the opinion is true, but that 
is rather true becauſe his fitting was antecedent to it: fo that altho 
the cauſe of the truth ariſes from the other ſide, the neceſſity is ne- 
vertheleſs common to both: In the ſame manner, I think, we ought 
to reaſon concerning Providence and future events. For allowing it 
to be true, that events are foreſeen becauſe they are to happen, and 
that they do not happen becauſe they are foreſeen ; they muſt never- 
theleſs be neceſſarily forg/een by God, and things foreſeen muſt neceſ- 


farily happen; which is alone ſufficient to deſtroy the freedom of the 


will, But it is a prepoſterous thing to ſay, that temporal events are 
the cauſe of preſcience; and to believe that God for that reaſon fore- 
ſees future events becauſe they are to happen, is no other than to 
think, that his high Providence is the effect of events which have 
already happened. Beſides, as a thing neceſſarily is, when I know 
it 5; ſo it will neceſſarily be, when I know it will be: the event 
therefore of a thing foreſeen cannot be avoided, 
Laſtly, if I think otherwiſe of a thing than it really is, this i is ſo 
far from being knowledge, that it is only a falſe opinion widely dif- 
ferent from the truth of knowledge. For which reafon, if an event 
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is not cindy and of neceflity to happen, there can be no fort- 
knowledge that it will do fo; for as pure knowledge is free from er- 
ror, ſo that which i is conceived by it cannot be otherwiſe than as it 

is conceived : and hence it is, that knowledge cannot err; becauſe 

every thing muſt neceſſarily be, as it is com prehended by her. 

What then is the conſequence? And how does God foretnow 
events that are uncertain ? For if he imagines thoſe things will ine- 
vitably happen, which poſſibly may not do fo, he is deceived ; which 
is too blaſphemous to be uttered, much more to be believed. But 
if he judges that things ſhall be according to their caſual circum- 
ſtances, ſo that he knows they either may or may not happen; what 
manner of preſtience is this, which is of ſuch uncertain, ſuch unſteady 
comprehenſion ? too nearly reſembling. the ridiculous divination of 
'Tireſias, who ſaid: Whatever I ſay, either ſhall. or ſhall not be.“ 
Or how is divine Providence better than humane opinion, if like 
men, ſhe judges doubtfully of things, the event of which is alto- 
gether uncertain ? But if there can be no uncertainty in him, who is 
the unerring ſource of all things; the event of thoſe things muſt be 
certain, which he aſſuredly forebnows. Therefore men have no 
Freedom of their wills, or actions, ſince the divine mind, which has an 
.unerring fore/ight of every thing, en and n them to one 
certain event. 

And if they have not this Freedom, what wanifeſt e fol- 
lows ! In vin are rewards or puniſhments propoſed to the good and 
evil, when neither the one can be deſerved nor the other incurred by 
any free and voluntary motion of the foul : and that which now is 

thought moſt juſt, will appear to be the greateſt injuſtice; ſince they 
are not prompted by their own ree auil, but compelled by the ne- 
 ceſfity of what muſt be, either to be puniſhed or rewarded : nor will 
there be any ſuch thing as virtue or vice, but rather a confuſed and 


nee ae of deſerts. 


Hence 
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Hence too it follows, that as the courſe of every thing proceeds 
from Providence, and human will hath not the power of choice, our 
_ crimes mult be aſcribed to him who is the fountain of goodneſs; 
than which nothing can be conceived more impious and prophane: 
Thus will there be no reaſon either for hope or prayer ;, for why 
ſhould men do either, when all they can deſire is irreverſibly pre- 
deftined ? So that this only commerce between God and man will be 
entirely broke off, And although by a due courſe of humility we 
ſhould be thought deſerving of that ineſtimable portion of the divine 
grace, which is the only means of qualifying us to converſe with 
God, and to aſſociate ourſelves by prayer to that inacceſſible ſource 
of light, before we can obtain our deſires; yet if all this is believed 
to be unavailing, on account of the neceſſity of things to come; no 
other means are left us of uniting with and cleaving to our great 
Creator, but, as your Muſe obſerved, mankind muſt of neceſſity be 
disjoined and ſeparated from their principle, and be reduced to no- 
thin 
i: Can divine cauſes inconfiſtent be, 
And concord from the laws of concord free? 
Is fuch a myſtic war of truths ordain d, 
That firm on ſeperate baſes only ſtand. 
But from coherence mutually reſtrain d? 
Or are they in myſterious league combin'd, 
A web, for human reaſon” too refin'd, 
Involv'd in clouds, and to the fine contexture blind 2 
My pants ſhe then, for that which is decreed, 
From her purſuit to dye forever hid? 
Knows ſhe the ſecret, which ſhe would obtain? 
Needleſs is then her ſearch, her labour vain: 
1f wholly ignorant ſhe knows it not, 
Why gropes ſhe thus, to find ſhe knows not what ? 
| Y None 


— 
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' , © None ever wiſl'd for what he never knew, | e 
NMNeor ran the wiſeh, things unknown purſue : 
Where find? the" found, the tokens are untaught, 
By which to know the mighty prize he fought. - 
Say te, the foul ſe er chgg'd with cumbrous clay} 
Basks in the beams of the celeſtial ray, 
And not the fum alone of myſt'ry knows, 
Bur the dividuals which the ſum compoſe ? 
So then corporeal clouds involve her thought, 
Die fair impreſſion is not all a blot, | 
The fum's retain'd, dividuals though forgot. 
Hener truth, nor hitl, nor is ſhe fully ſhewn, 
Known not the whole, yet not the whole unknown : 
But we furvey the ſum which we retain, 
And that our fouls once knew, collect again, 
Aud by remembrance grow as learned as we cun. 


This, ſaid ſhe, i is the old complaint againſt Providence, which was 

the ſubject of much debate in 7 ully's book of Divination ; as it has 
been likewiſe of your own particular enquiries ; but by neither of 
you yet fully examined, or finally determined. And the cauſe of 
this difficulty is, that human reaſoning is incapable of approaching 
the ſimplicity of the divine preſcience ; for if this could by any means 
be comprehended, there would be no room left to doubt, I ſhall 
therefore, in the firft place, conſider thoſe points which give you 
ſo much uneaſineſs, and then endeavour to explain this r and 
decide the queſtion. 

I would aſk then, what objection you can have to that ſolution 
of this matter, which by ſuppoſing preſcience to impoſe no neceſſity 
on future events, allows the freedom of the will to be altogether un- 

ob- 
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obſtructed and unimpeded by it ? For you draw no argument of this 
neceſſity from any other , propoſition. than this; that thoſe things 
which are foreſeen, cannot but come to paſs : but if foreknowledge - 
impoſes no ſuch neceſlity, as even you yourſelf was inclined to con- 
feſs, the iſſue of things muſt be voluntary, and is not compelled to 
any certain event. 

Now obſerve what is the conſequence „ upon a ſuppaſition only 
that there is no preſcience. Muſt then thoſe events wy proceed 
from free will, excluſive I mean of any other motive, be ſubject to 
neceſſity? By no means, Again, let us allow that there is a pre- 
ſcience, but that it impoſes no neceſlity on future events; then muſt 
the freedom of the will, for ought I can ſee to the contrary, remain 
as entire and abſolute as if there was no preſcience. 

But you will fay, that though preſcience is not the neceſſary cauſe 
of future events; yet it is a ſign, that they ſhall neceſſarily come to 
paſs. By this means then, things to come would be manifeſtly ſub- 
je& to neceſſity, even although they were not foreſeen : for every 
ſign ſhows only what a thing may be, but does not effect that of 
which. it is a fign. Wherefore it muſt firſt be proved, that every 
thing happens by neceſſity, before it can appear that fore4nowledge 
is a-ſign of this neceſſity : ſince if there be no ſuch thing as the one, 
the other can be no ſign of that which is not. | Beſides, a proof 
which is built on folid reaſon, is not to be drawn from ſigns or 
far-fetched arguments, but from cauſes apt and neceſſary, 

But how is it poſſible, that things ſhould not come to paſs, when 
it is fareſeen that they will happen? I do not ſay, we ought to think 
thoſe things will not happen, which Providence forgſces will do ſo; 

but we are rather to think, that although they happen, yet have 
they no neceſſity in their nature, which compells them to it; 
which I ſhall thus illuſtrate ; we behold many things while they 
are doing PVP our view, ſuch as a charioteer is ſeen to do in 
2 guiding 
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guiding and managing a ſett of horſes, and the like: but theſe 
things are under no compulſion of neceſſity to be ſo done; ſince if 
|they moved by compulſion, the rules of art would be in vain : ſuch 
things therefore as, while doing, are under no preſent neceſſity of 
being done, cannot before-they are ſet about, be under any future 
neceſſity that they ſhall be done. So that ſome things will come to 
'paſs, the event of which is altogether unconſtrained by neceſſity : 
and though none will ſay that ſuch things as are at preſent done; 
before they were ſo done, were not to happen; yet were they ever 
ſo clearly foreſeen, their event is free. For as the knowledge of the 
preſent lays no neceſſity on things now done, fo neither does the 
foreknowledge of the future on things to be done. 
But you doubt whether there can be any foreknowledge of thoſe 
things, which have no neceſſary event, as being a ſeeming contra- 
diction ; and therefore you think that if they are foreſeen, they muſt 
of neceſſity happen; and if this neceſſity fail, they cannot be fore- 
feen; for that nothing but what is certain can poſſibly be compre- 
hended by knowledge : but that if things are foreſeen as certain, 
which are nevertheleſs uncertain in their events; it would be only 
a blind gueſs, and not true knowledge, with the integrity of which 
it is altogether inconſiſtent, to think otherwiſe of things than they 
really are. To this I anſwer, that men are drawn into this miſtake, 
by imagining that the knowledge of things is derived merely from 
the power and nature of the things known ; which is dire&ly con- 
_ trary : for they are not comprehended according to their own power, 
but rather according to the faculties and abilities of thoſe who 
know them. For example, the ſight and touch perceive the ſame 
globular form of a body by different means : the former, by dart- 
ing its rays upon it at a diſtance, at once beholds and comprehends 
the whole together; but the latter, by a cloſe conjunction with the 
body, and by a progreſs round the circuit, perceives the roundneſs 
| | but 
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but by parts and piecemeal. Even man himſelf is ſurveyed: in one 


manner by ſenſe, in another by the imagination, in another by reaſon, 
and in another by the underſfanding. The ſenſe judges of the figure 


klã⁊s it is moulded and faſhioned in the ſubject matter; and the 5 ima 


gination of the figure only, excluſive of the matter: reaſon goes farther, 
and conſiders univerſally the ſpecies which is in every particular 
man: but the eye of under/tanding riſes to yet a higher pitch, and 
ſurpaſſing the bounds and compaſs of univerſality, ſurveys the ſimple 
form itſelf by the pure energy of the mind. Wherein you are eſpe- 
cially to obſerve, that the ſuperior power of comprehending includes 
the inferior, but that the latter can by no means attain to the power 
of the former: for neither can the ſenſe perceive any thing exclu- 
five of matter, nor the imagination comprehend the univerſal ſpecies,, 
nor reaſon conceive the ſimple form; but the underſtanding lookin g 
down, as it were, from above, and having conceived the form, diſ- 
cerns diſtinctly every thing below it, by the ſame means neverthe- 
leſs, as thoſe whereby ſhe comprehends the form itſelf, which can- 
not poſſibly be known to any of the other. For ſhe comprehends 
the univerſal ſcope of reaſon, the immaterial figure of the imagina- 
tion, and the matter perceiveable by ſenſe, and that without the 
aſſiſtance either. of reaſon, imagination, or ſenſe, but formally, as I 
may ſay, beholding every thing by that one effort of the mind. 
And reaſon likewiſe, when ſhe conſiders any thing univerſally, com- 
prehends both that which is conceived by the imagination, and per- 
ceived by the ſenſe, without aſſiſtance either of the one or the 
other. For inſtance, ſhe defines the univerſality of her conception 
thus: a man is a rational creature with two feet; which though an 
univerſal notion, yet every one knows that the thing thus defined 
is conceiveable by the imagination, and perceiveable by ſenſe : ſhe 
however conſiders -it not by the imagination or ſenſe, but by her 
own rational conception, And although imagination be at-firſt in- 
| ſtructed. 
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ſtructed by ſenſe in the conceiving and in forming figures, yet ſhe 
ſurveys all things perceiveable by ſenſe, excluſive of her; not judg- 
ing by the rules of /enſe, but by her own. Thus you fee that in 
| knowing, all employ their own proper faculties, and owe it not to the 
power or efficacy of the thing known : nor without reaſon, for as 
all judgment is the act of the perſon judging, it is neceſſary that 
all ſhould perform their own work FI their own IEG and not 
by that of another. 
| No leſs obſcure than vain the $toickes creed; 
That Knowledge ſhould from Senſe alone proceed, 
And ev'ry image which the mind recetv'd, 
From fome| external matter be deriv'd; 
As the pen runs the virgin pages ver, | 
And makes impreſſions where were none before. 
If nothing then to th active mind it known, 
By any pow'r or motive of her own ; | 
But whelly paſſe {as the Stocks ſaid) f 
T impreſſions by material objects made, b 
She by reflection judges as fhe's taught, 
Like empty ſhadows in a mirror ſought ; 
Whence is that firong conception grv'n to you, 
Which comprehends not in its partial view 
Material things alone, but immaterial too ? 
How judge of each particular? or how 
Can you diſtinguiſh upon all you know ? 
Or when the diff rent parts diſtinguiſtd are, 
How recolle&®, and this with that compare; 
' The mind to heav'nly things now fearing high, 
Now grov'ling where corporeal objects he, 
Now re aſcending to her native light, © 
' Reproving what is wrong, by what is right ? 


This 
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This cauſe is ftironger, more efficient far, i d 

Than if impreſſions made by matter were 

Yet living bodies, not impaſſive quite, 

From Senſe feel motives which the Mind excite ; 
When light, for inſtance, flaſhes in the eye, 
Or thro' the ears when tingling voices fly, 

Th awaken'd Mind calls forth her faculties, 
And to th' exterior images applies, 

Th according ſpecies that within her lies. 

And thus by Senſe convey d, ti impreſſions j join 
With the pure forms which treaſur' d are within. 


Notwithſtanding then, that in perceiving material objects, theit 
qualities may ſo outwardly affect the Senſes, as to make them the 
inſtruments of this perception; and that ſome corporal paſſion may 
precede the activity of the Mind, not only rouſing her into action, 
but in the mean time awakening thoſe forms which reſt within 
her: yet if the Mind receives no impreſſion of knowledge from 
hence, but judges purely by her own power of that paſſion to which 
the Body is only ſubject; how much rather ſhall thoſe things which 
are entirely free from all corporal paſſions and affe&ions, not be 
guided in their perceptions by exterior objects, but judge by the 
force and purity of their own Mind ?. So that different degrees 
and kinds of ſubſtances have different proportions and degrees of 
knowledge: for Senſe alone, wholly deſtitute of all other means of 
knowing, is allotted to animals which have no motion, ſuch as 
are oyſters or any other kind of ſhell-fiſh, which ſtick motionleſs to 
the rocks, and there receive their nouriſhment : Inagination is given 
to brutes, which are capable of motion, and ſeem naturally prone 
to defire ſome things and avoid others: but mankind alone is en- 


* with reason, as intelligence ſolely appertains to the divine na- 
ture: 


2 * 
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ture: that degree of knowledge being moſt excellent, which by its 
own nature not only comprehends thoſe things which are proper to 


it, but thoſe n "RE" are nme by the inferior 
kinds. | 


Suppoſing * that b og N ſhould opp the 
reaſoning faculty, and to prove that this univerſality is nothing, which 
red/on thinks ſhe comprehends, ſhould. object: that what is within 
the compaſs of ſenſe or imagination, cannot be univerſal ; and there- 
fore that either the judgment of reaſon is true, and ſenſe knows 
nothing; or, ſince both ſenſe and imagination know that many things 
are within their capacity, the conception of regſon muſt be vain, 
which conſiders that which may be perceived by ſenſe, and is con- 
ſequently ſingular and particular, as if it was univerſal. To this if 
reaſon anſwers, that ſhe indeed comprehends thoſe things which are 
ſubje& both to ſenſe and imagination in the conſideration of univerſa- 
lity, to which knowledge they cannot poſſibly aſpire, ſince their per- 
_ ception cannot reach beyond corporeal figures; but that as to the 
knowledge of things, the greateſt credit is to be given to that judg- 
ment which is moſt ſtrong and perfect. In this controverſy, I fay, 
we who have in us as well the faculty of reaſoning as of imagination 
and ſenſe, ought ſurely to eſpouſe the cauſe. of regſon. And the caſe 
is the ſame, when human reaſon thinks the divine underflanding can - 
not behold future events, in any other manner than ſhe herſelf is 
capable of comprehending them. For this is your argument, that 
there cannot be any certain forekn;woledge that thoſe things ſhall hap- 
pen; which do not ſeem to have any certain and neceſſary event: 
therefore they are not foreknown ; for if they are, every thing muſt | 
fall out of mere neceſſity. But if we, who are only endowed 
with reaſon, could poſſibly judge according to the divine under/tand- 
ing; as we have judged" it fit for imagination and ſenſe to ſubmit to 
the former, ſo likewiſe ſhould we think it hi ghly fit for even that 
allo to ſubmit to the latter. Let 
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Let us then, if we can, raiſe ourſelves: up to the exalted pitch-of 
that ſupreme Intelligence; for there reaſon ſhall: behold that, which 
in herſelf ſhe cannot find; I mean, how thoſe things which have 
no oertum events, are nevertheleſs certainly and determinately fore- 
feen; Ml that this is not conjecture only, but — rather 
TA Ap aten fe — W . | 
0? Dames Sy foa {Not ; i 36 l 
e en be he bg e. 
De range at will the wide creatian der; 
Some firetch'd at length, upon their bellies ſlide, 
And plough the duſt in furrows as they glide 81 | 
: the wind with nimble wings, and from. 4, 
hro' ſpacious ſeas of floating air to ſwim ; 
RY on their feet, with ftatelier paces tread, - 
Or range the uerdant plains, or ſeek * 
Tuc diffrent mations diff rent forms beſtow, 
All bend to earth their eyes, to which they owe : _. 5 
Their” grov ling ſenſe, confin'd to things below. 1 
But man. alone erect, with lifted cem. 
Regardleſs of the earth, furveys' the ſtien; 
' |: Hence may he learn' {if not bewilded quite 
n wilſul Follies and the dregs of night} 
Unat as his aſpeck, ſo his mind muſt riſe, 
| baſey dwell on what um 


Since very" thing then which, is known, is not, as s I have be. 
fore demonſtrated, perceived by virtue of its own nature, but of 
that which comprehends it ; let us now examine, ſo far as we may, | 
what the ſtate and condition of the divine ſubſtance is, that we x 
may have the clearer conception of his knowledge. . ES _ 
That Godis erernal, is unanimouſly agreed by all rational beings; 

o that a true definition of eternity will at the ſame time explain his 8 
U * knowledge | * 
| 


| * * 
A K. , 
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knowledge and his nature. Eternity then is a full and perfect poſſeſſion 


Book V. 


of the whole of everlaſting life at once and altogether; which will 


more evidently appear by a compariſon of temporal things. For 
every temporal being proceeds only in the ; preſent tenſe fm what 
is pa, to that wach is to come ; and there is no temporal @nſtitu- 


tion which can paſſiblyat once enjoy the whole ſpace and duration 


of its life: as it has loſt yeſterday, it has not yet attained to-mor- 


row; and of to-day,' it poſſeſſes no more than the preſent flying tran- 
ſitory moment. Even though a temporal being had, as Ariftotle's © 

opinion was of the world, never. begun, nor would ever ceaſe to 
be; and though its life was extended to an infinity of time; it is 
not yet of ſuch a nature, as to be truly deemed eternal: for though 
it contains an infinite ſpace of life, it does not comprize it altogether; 
not being in poſſeſſion either of what is not yet come, or of what is 


now poſt, That which therefore wholly comprehends and poſſeſſes 


at once the fullneſs of \everlaſting life, to which the future is not 


wanting, and from which the paſt-is' not eſcaped, is truly ſaid to 


be eternal; and being thus in nothing defective muſt neceſſarily be 
as well ſelf-ſufficient and conſequenly always preſent to itſelf, as 
have the infinity of Hleeting time at once preſent in its view. 

From hence it appears, how' much” 'Plato's opinion, that this 
world had never any beginning in point of time, nor would ever 
have an end, was miſunderſtood, when it was thought to mean, 
that the creation was coeternal with the creator. For a gradual 
progreſſion through a life of infinite duration, which Plato attribut- 
ed to the world, is one thing ; ; but a preſent comprehenſion of the 


whole of everlaſting 1 life together, which is the manifeſt property of 


the divine mind, is another. Nor ought we to think God prior to 
created beings, ſo much in meaſure of time, as in the propriety of 


his ſimple nature. For this imfinite progreſs of temporal things, 
aims at a reſemblanee of that ever preſent ſtate of life, which is in- 


moveable'; ; which being nei ither able to copy nor to equal, from in- 


mobility 
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THEATRICAL DIALOGUE, 
BETWEEN : 


PAM E L 4 and Lady BRA 2 E. 


- 4 
By Mr. BELLAM v. 
| 1 
Tas Is NO MAKING Lars EASY; BUT wazRe POWER AND OBE- 
DN ARE. AS. WILLING TO GIVE AS.TO TAKE. 


— — OF Cibber's Ladies Lefiure. 


"+ 
Ir This TRANSACTION WERE sud Py ban mono 22 WorLD, 1T MIGHT h 


PROVE. A VERY USEFUL Lxss0n; Tur LADits WOULD LEARN, THAT 
AFTER THE MARRIAGE RITES, THEY SHOULD NOT SUFFER THEIR 
POWERS OF PLEASING TO LANGUISH AWAY, BUT SHOULD STILL RE-» 
MEMBER TO PAGRITICE TO THE GRACES. | 

Murphy's Way to keep him. 
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6b 2 9 0 K NE, A dreſſing 4 Room. 


Faul and Lady Brurz. 


MN acme at GAN i Bur. : 

Lad Brute. The like to you, dear Pamela. "Bleſs me! _ 
you're alter'd! I proteſt you're a perfect Beauty! 

Pamela. Fie, Fie, eh Brat you hou nx aun your bes. 
TL. B. I ſpeak my real ſentiments I'afſure yo. 

Pam. Perhaps my new 33 eg me. von like awd 
then ? *Tis the neweſt faſhion. ER VAL + 

L. B. 1 qaomys ant FOE ON” me. 
If I may be ſo free, Pamela, who made you this noble prefent ? © | 

Pam. From whites ſhould © virrous wit receive her preſents 
but her huſband '? ies | 

L. B. You are happy, Pamela! rech- ta att W fil on 
me. Had I beſtow'd myſelf on any thing but Sir Ja —.— 21 

Pam. You don't repent, I hope, already 7 er 

L. B. How ſhould I do otherwiſe? Pamela, do but ſurvey the. 
Is this a dreſs for a lady? I am perfectly aſhamed, my dear, to ap- 
Pear in public. Every tradeſinan's daughter makes a better figure. 

Pam v ornament of a wife does not col lady Brute, „ 
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in gaudy FRY but in a modeſt behaviour, and the bm 


of the mind. The looſe town-ladies indeed may ſtudy. every art to 
attract the admiration of fools': but a virtuous, married woman is 
gay enough, if ſhe can pleaſe her huſband. 

TL. B. But my ungrateful wretch, though 55 very ſaving at home, 


is laviſh enough abroad. Drinking. ag, and Fencing 8 are the 
| ſum total of his account. 1 


Pam. Huſh; good words lady 1 PITT a RES | 
L. B. Tis no better nor worſe, Pamela, when after a long 


tedious expectation on my part, he reels home betzveen one and 
two in the morning, drunk as a beaſt, he flings himſelf on the bed, 


and entertains me either with the muſick of his ſhoring, or drowns 
me with a flood of claret; not to ſax more. 
Pam. Hold, hold ! you have been too open RS FRE r ſaid . 


too much. Give me leave to tell. vou, you degra png a ex 


poſing your huſband's frailties:- etl an" f "whe 
IL. B. Oh, Pamela, ee intolerable bed-feltow 1.1 Sue. | 
Pam. And what reception do you give him, Mt "gs comes 

home in this diſguiſe ? Vou ſcold, I preſume... 7.4 
TL. B. Ay, you may depend on't. He. A Lhave n not Joſt 5 


tongue. ineo 511} hoover bio tec Wann 2 CEL A 


Pam. And is he lent at the ſame, time thy one od warm I . 


% we * —1 


| . „B. No, no, he ſwears like a drunken . — 5 Tv 3 


LY Ltd 


Pam. And does this tongue-battle never advance: to blows? f zud 


. Hu Onge the blind o high, Hay 768 expect them, - 


Pam. Indeed! galt van n2 Ae em baroftad 1 U L en 
L. B. He brandiſked his cane, and e me moſt violently. 
Fam. We the thunder? iin Am, 


K. 0 Net I. ty I. eh d up, a chain, in n,my,oma;defence,r 


| and had be ofer'd 19 touch, ang. be Ibould have. fei che eight of it. 


Fam A pery pretey biet I, aGure Ae Rad en wed yd a 


broom for a launcel 1 


FREED wth L. B. 
l ; \ 
* 4 5 
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- «* . B. He ſhould have found me as ſtout as an Amazon. ANTE: 
Pam. Aﬀter all, lady Brute, there is no conduct in all this. 

L. B. Don't tell me of conduct. While he ceaſes to act as a 
man, I ſhall never be perſuaded to regard him as a huſband. 
Pam. Ay, but remember what St. Paul ſays, Miues be ſubject to 


your lu bands with all' reverence. St. Peter too propoſes: Sarah, who 


called her husband Lok b, as a perfect pattern of obedience. 

I. B. You ſay right. But then that ſame Paul ſays, Huſbands love 
your wives. In ſhort, Pamela, ane his een 2 ; 
won't be deficient in mine. 

Pam. But where n a bee 
kak the ſway, the wife ought doubtleſs to ſubmit. But tell me, 
— eee e ge 1.4 

TI. B. No; the coward's fears prevented bins, 61 

Pam. But ſtill I preſume you ſcolded on Aha ku -+ 

TL. B. I did, you may take eee a nt : u 201 00 

Pam. And how did he behave himſelf in the meanttiet - 

L. B. Why, ſometimes he'd ſeem to be aſleep ; ſometimes. 65 
by me with a careleſs air, and diſregard what I had ſaid to him. 
Then again he would take down his old Baſs Viol, with ſcarce a 
whole ſtring to it, and make ſuch a hideous ane, Ln 

Pam. At which you grew impatient; t. 

. So far, et e e eee FFF 

Pam. Lady Brute, ſhall I be free n e tg Wy” 

L. B. As free u you pleaſe. -- 4111151) 196 7 7 

Pam. Vou ſhall take the ſame liberty — me. And this right 
1 think . we may juſtly claim, from the ſtrict friendſhip which has 
from our infancy been preſerved inviolable between us. 

L. B. Tis very true. And there is no one of my acquaintance, : 
Tl aſſure you, that I ſo ſincerely love and reſpect as yourſelf. 


Pom. Know then, though your Aa a nr neyer { fo uokind 85 


omar! X 2 _ or 


. MARRIAGE, | 
or indiſcreet, your ſtate is unalterable. Formerly, indeed, upon õ 
matrimonial diftaſte, the thing call'd a divorce was eaſily procured, 
and all was in fatu quo. But authority has long ago abrogated: . 
that euſtom. For ed worſe, nem is now the 
fatal ſentence, _ 
TL. B. Our wiſe maſters tock a wrong tp when they bold 
that law. 
Pam. Fie, lady Brute, fie, it was the will of hes n. 
L. B. I can never believe t. | 
Pam. It is true though. The beſt expedient e that can 
at preſent be found, is to endeavour after a mutual peace and har- 
mony; to contend which ſhall be moſt conformable, > 
L. B. But ſhoud'dn't I endeavour to bring him to my bow, if I can? 
Pam. I can't tell what you call bringing him to your bow; but 
I am fully perſuaded, the huſband 8 eee is enen N . 
to the wife's indiſcretio  ” *- 
L. By It en en, an une; 80 noob on a yo and 
Pam. A beten calm. ib t 
4. B. But was it always Ge weather Gobi the beging 7 
Pam. I can't fay ſo. Some little clouds have hung over our 
heads; though we never had what you may call a ſtorm.” All 
men have their humours, and every woman, lady Brute, has her 
failings; which though they deſerve eee. en never 
be the objects of our PT. 88 
L. B. Very true. . e 
Pam. It often happens that Acdens ber cold between man 
and wife before they well know one another. Be very eireumſpect 
«therefore in your conduct at firſt. If once there is a mutual diſtaſte, 
tis a difficult matter to make up the breach, eſpecially where the 
quarrel ariſes to reflections. A broken china cup muſt never be 
. 9 e ke moved 
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— it tis glu d. Let it Rand till it is well dry'd;. and 
it will be as ſtrong as any of the ſet. All poſſible care therefore - 
ought to be taken by the married couple, to confirm their firſt 
union, and make it fix and ſettle ; and the beſt means to attain this 
end, is reſpectful deportment, and complacent endearments ;. for 
the good opinion men have of us, when ene only on e 
ty is ſeldom laſting. 

L. B. Pray oblige me with your art of managiainent ö ö 

Pam. I will; and let me W my method to your 
practice. | WEI 

L. B. Do ſo: and Til purſue it if poſlbiy Lean ; TP 

Pam. There. is no great difficulty, if you are hut willing. Lai 
both young, and in a manner per UE ſo that i it is dot too 
late to begin. 

L. B. That's very true: 

Pam. III tell you then. i e ee 

Z. B. Moſt attentively. : 

Pam. My firſt care was aways to appear before e 
. gay, and perfectly good humour d. I ſtudied his temper 
and inclinations ; watch'd all his motions, and obſerv'd what moſt 
pleaſed, and moſt offended him. In ſhort, I took the ſame. me- 
thods as your keepers do with your elephants, and lions, and other 
wild creatures, -commityed to their care, that are not to ann 
by faren: 05 55; + of 

L. B. Abgeben one ade RPO at 

Pam. Why will you interrupt me; pray let me go on. Amen 
of common prudence will appear before an elephant in white, or a 
bull in red, becauſe thoſe colours are ſaid to be their natural avetſion, 
and make them outrageous, The | ſound of a drum or a trumpet, 
I haveiheard, will ſo exaſperate the tyger, that:he'Il tear himſelf 
to pieces. Vour Jockies, when they break their horſes, ſpeak 


them fair, ſtroke down * manes, — them on their necks, and 
| practiſe 
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practiſe ſeveral little arts to make them gentle, and deren thelr 
Vicious habits. How much rather ought we to ſtudy the art of 
| Plealing our huſbands, to ROE e's ent ae or bad, we | 

are fatally confin'd rr life ad 9111 n 
L. B. Proceed. 1 | | 

Pam. Theſe things premis'd, I FOTO 4 myſelf into his eros, 
* WE . in 5 that 1 „ Mp give him the leaſt 
ns. of Speedo . 4 4 

L. B. e e | 8 ln 

Pam. Firſt,' in the oeconomy of my Emy, which indeed is 8 
wife's peculiar province, I took care to have things done according 
tt his fancy, even in the moſt minute circumſtances. For example, 
ſuppoſe my huſband : loved one diſh more than another, dreſſed after 


_ - + this or that manner, or his furniture ranged after this or an | 


his will was always my law. 
L. B. But could you be thus indulgent, Panels, to a buſtnd ; 
like mine, that's for-ever at the tavern? .'' | N. 
Pam. Give me leave to ſpeak, and I II tell you. If I Sound my 
huſband indiſpoſed, or out of temper, I never offered to divert him 
with wanton ſmiles, or idle jeſts, but put on a grave and ſerious 
look, ſuitable to his bwn. . As a true glaſs always reflects the image 
of the perſon that looks in it; ſo ſhould a diſcreet wife that of her 
huſband, whether exalted with joy, or depreſs'd with ſorrow. If 
he happened to be angry, 1 either anſwer d him in the ſofteſt terms 
I could poſſibly conceive, or ſat down in ſilence till reaſon bad re- 
ſum d her ſeat and waited for a more favourable opportunity for the 
vindication of my conduct. The ſame methods I always took in 
| caſe he came home elevated with wine. I entertain d him with no 
diſcourſe but what was gay and pleaſant, and by all the little ur 
| cent arts of 1 NAS en reg e u * beg 
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9 B. Paſſive-obedience and non-reſiſtance to every wayward un- 


mour, Pamela, is a hard doctrine * us wives Who * nt | 
huſbands... od 1 | 
Pam. As if there were not faules on both ades, and your fubraif- 
ſions were not mutual. We women can put on our airs ſometimes, | 
and our huſbands are fore d to give way to them. There are proper. 
opportunities however for a wife in a ſerious way to expoſtulate with 
her huſband, in affairs of moment and importanee; but ſne ought 
not, in my opinion,, to diſpute with him about trifles. When ſne 
finds him cool d, and free from all perplexing thoughts, then is the 
time, in the moſt endearing language; and with all the calmneſs. 
imaginable, to argue the caſe with him, or rather to beg of him, 
that he would make his health, Fortune, and character, the objects. 
of his more ſerious conſideration. Tho!, as I ſaid before, ſuch ad- 
monitions as theſe muſt be deliverd in the ſofteſt terms, or they Il. 
never anſwer the end propos: d. I have often made a previous apo—- 
logy to introduce ſuch a diſcourſe. I have aſked mine, if he would 
not take it amiſs,. ſhould one ſo unfit to direct as I am, preſume to 
offer my advice, and think myſelf concern d for his honour and in- 
tereſt. But in all theſe caſes I contrive to be as Mort 2s poſſible 1 
and as ſoon as I have declar d my mind, drop the diſcourſe; of tay; * 
own accord, and find out a ſubject more entertaining. Our ſex, my 
dear, are very apt to dwell too long upon ſuch tender topics, which 
moſt undoubtedly is a great fault. But take this caution along wih 
you; that you never engage in any controverſial points with youn 
huſhand before company, or complain abroad of what's tranſactec 
at home. A quarrel, where there is no eye · witneſs to it, is pre- 
ſently decided: but in caſes. of extremity, | where, the provocations 
riſe too high, and are of too heinous a nature for, a woman to - 
conecal,; or bear, with patience, prudence will oblige her, to. diſs . 
mk the unhappy; ſecret to his friends or relations, rather than her 
T \ own: 
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own, and me by her modeſt complaint, that ker Huſband's ce, 
and not His perſon, is the obje@ of her grief and reſeritment. 
4. B. There are but few women, = now ada, fuck 


| 


ole philoſophers, | . 


Pam. By ſuch a prudent 3 we lay our bolbende under an 
e een, to tteat us with W civility and com- 
Plaiſance. : Y 

E. B. But al the intlgince in th world wi haven 3 inluens 

P. 1 caniibt think 0. But ſuppoſe "ts matter of fact; | Bikes, 


 ehild; you are ty d for life, and let your huſband bes chagrin as he 
will, tis bettet to comply with his ill uſage, or by fair means to 


make it tolerable, than to live in one perpetual ſtorm. Suppoſe 1 


ſhould produce examples of ome: A who oa FIN ; 
their wives by this gentle method. 15 


e, ge er won't make vas of the aber 1 ah 


fare 02301 on! 
« 


Pam. ane e e dt te a very Ss 420 


| accompliſh'd gentleman, who marry'd, ſome few years ago, a young 


lady about fixteen years of age : ſhe had a rural education 'only, 
and never ſaw the town. My friend was mighty fond of one, bred up 


in artleſs innocence, thinking he ſhould be able with leſs trouble to 
form her to his fancy. As ſoon as they were marty'd, he recomend= 
ed muſic and dancing to her, as accompliſhments abſolutely neceſ- - 


fary, and very ſerviceable to her in her future conduct. As Miſs 
had been always indulg'd in caſe, was a ſtranger to all refin'd con- 
verſation, and had no taſte for any other amuſement than romping, 
ſhe ſoon grew tir'd with her new maſter, prov'd very obſtinate and 
perverſe; and when reminded of her duty, would wiſh herſelf | 
dead, and weep to exceſs. When my young gentleman found the 
was not to be prevail'd on by reaſon, and that ſhe had an averſion 


to all improvements, concealing his diſſatisfaction, he kindly invites 
her to ſpend a ſummer at her father's. This motion, you may ſup- 

_ poſe, was very chearfully comply'd with. Soon after their arrival, 
my friend takes an opportunity to ride out with the old gentleman, _ 
leaving his wife with her mother and ſiſters. When they were 
in the fields, and alone, he tells him the whole ſtory, and the 
real occaſion of his viſit: That he hop'd to have been perfectly 
happy in the poſſeſſion of his daughter, but that he met with an 
unexpected diſappointment; that ſhe was deaf to all perſuaſions, 
forever in tears, very reſtleſs, and making all that were round a- 
bout her as uneaſy as herſelf ; deſires him to interpoſe his fa- 
therly authority, and lend a helping hand to her ſpeedy reforma- 
tion. Sir, ſays the father, I have wholly refign'd her to your govern- 
ment; and if, after all your tendereſt endearments, you till find 
her undutiful, you are welcome to take ſuch other methods. 
as you think fit, to inſure her obedience. Sir, replies the ſon- 
in-law, I am not ignorant of my power, but am very unwilling to 
exert it. I love your daughter, and deſire to have her brought 
to a ſenſe of her duty by your parental admonitions and authority, 
and not by frowns and ſevere treatment. About a day or two after- 
wards, the father takes his daughter into his cloſet, and with a 
ſtern countenance charges her with ingratitude; tells her, that 
tho' ſhe had ſo little merit, he had procur'd her, with the greateſt 
difficulty, one of the beſt of huſbands ; that ſhe wasn't conſcious of 
her own happineſs, and was abſolutely unworthy to be his ſervant ; 
that if ſhe perſiſted in her rebellion, ſhe ſhould never ſee his face a- 
gain. Not to be tedious, the old gentleman grew ſo warm that my 
lady begg'd pardon for her paſt offences, and faithfully promis'd a 
future amendment. Hereupon the father cools again, accepts of 
her ſubmiſſion, and aſſures her, as ſhe comply d with her promiſe, 
the miele e on his favour and indulgence, | 
ö L. B. 
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L. B. I long methinks to hear the conclufion. . 

Pam. On this they parted: The girl returns to her kuſband's: 
chamber, finds him alone, aſks pardon in the moſt ſubmiſſive: 
manner, and gives him repeated affurances never to offend againe. 
He takes her in his arms, ſalutes her, and engages to _ her ill 
conduct in oblivion on thoſe conditions. 

TL. B. But did ſhe obſerve them? 

Pam. With all the punctilio imaginable. Never was woman: 
more humble, during the remainder of life: her huſband's leaſt” 
requeſt was obey d with all the readineſs and pleaſure imaginable- 
Some years after this ſhe publicly acknowledged her good fortune in 
a huſband, and declar'd that of all-women ſhe had been moſtmuſer- 
able without him. 

L. B. Such huſbands as theſe, Pamela, I preſume are like _ 
comets, ſeen but once in a century. 

Pam. I'll give you now another inſtance of an avis that: 
happen d but lately here in town. But I have dwelt too long upon 
this ſubject already. I fear I have been tedious. 

L. B. Not in the leaſt, my dear; I could really liſten to your 
ſtories all day long, III aſſure you, I. think them „ 
entertaining. 

Pam. You are very Aeg lady Brute—— There is a young 
gentleman, of birth and fortune, (excuſe my concealing his 
name) whoſe favourite diverſion was hunting. One day, as he 
was warm in purſuit of his game, by accident he met with a 
country girl, very poor, but a perfect beauty. The Gop f hve 
ſhot all his fires into our Sportſman's boſom at: firſt fight. He fre- 
quently paid his viſits at her mother's homely cottage, which he 
preferr'd to a palace, DIANA was the goddeſs he ſtill paid his pub- 
lic court to, but Venus was the ſecret object of his adoration. 


His wife, a very diſcreet and W d lady, jealous of her huſ- 
band's 


I. 
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"band's frequent abſence, in a ſhort time diſcovers the whole i intrigue: 
She takes a proper opportunity to ſurvey the citadel of love; taſtes 
of their drink, examines into their daily diet, and finds no tolerable 

furniture, no conveniencies of life, but all the viſible marks of the 
loweſt poverty. She returns home, and in a day or two after (under 
pretext of compaſſionating'their unhappy circumſtances) equips them 
with a filk-quilt, a down bed, a ſilver tankard, filver ſpoons, knives 

and forks, and other uſeful materials, and a curious cold collation, 

'Theſe ſhe delivers to the poor old woman, with a ſmall purſe of 

guineas, to enable her, when ſhe ſaw the young gentleman again, 
to give him a more genteel reception. She pretends to be the lover's 
ſiſter, and under that notion leaves her. Some few days after this 
tranſaction, the huſband ſteals out, and pays his country beauty 
another viſit. He gazes round about him, is ſurpriz'd at the meta- 
morphoſis, and enquires with ſolicitude into the cauſe of his un- 

expected, and formal entertainment. A young lady of quality, 
they tell him, a ſiſter of his, whoſe name they knew not, had ſup- 
ply'd them with thoſe extraordinary accommodations, and given 
expreſs orders to treat him after a more reſpectful faſhion. He ſays 
little, but, upon mature deliberation, concludes his wife the per- 
ſon he ſtands indebted. to for all theſe undeſerved favours: . At his 
return home, he endeavours by artful, and ſeemingly careleſs queſ- 
tions, to ſift out this important truth. She ingenuouſly confeſſes 
all, and aſſures him ſhe thought it her duty, when his inclination 
led him to ſuch humble amuſements to take care that his reception 
ſhould be decent at leaſt, tho' not ſuitable to his character or 
fortune. 

L. B. A mere patient Grizzel./-— Had he been my huſband, 

I ſhould have thought a bed of nettles too ſoft for him. 


Y 2 is Pam. 
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Pam. Hear however the concluſion. The young rover, reflecting 
on his wife's generoſity, and his own ingratitude, reſolves on an im- 
mediate reformation, and becomes the moſt indulgent, moſt 
conſtant huſband breathing. I preſume you know Sir George 
Airy. 1575 

L. B. Perfectly well. 

Pam. He, you may remember, tho' a gay, fine young gentle- 
man, marry'd my lady Autumn. 

L. B. Her eſtate you mean. 

Pam. Well, you love to rally.— Soon after conſummation, his paſ- 
fion for my lady, as ſhe was paſt her bloom, began viſibly to abate, 
and the blooming Belinda became a formidable rival. He made her 
frequent and open viſits. In ſhort, he ſeldom ſupp'd, or ſlept at 
home. Let's hear, Lady Bruge, how you would have bern your 
reſentment on this occaſion. - 

L. B. Why, I'd have torn all the hair off the young giply's 
head, and have box'd my falſe Knight's ears into the bargain. 

Pam. Her conduct, however, was juſt the reverſe. She gives this 
beauty an invitation to her houſe, and entertains her as her boſom 
friend and faithful companion. Thus, without any other _ | 
charms, ſhe attracts her huſband from roving. g 

L. B. Nay, I vow I'd die before I'd be my huſband's ka 

Pam. But of two evils chuſe the leaſt, lady Brute. Is it not 


5 more prudent, think you, to be thus ſubmiſſive, than, by oppro- 


brious language, to provoke him to be more extravagant, and lay 


the foundation of an everlaſting quarrel ? 


L. B. Patience, Pamela, is a virtue, 1 own ; but on fach an oc- 
cafion, I ſhould never be endu'd with it. 7 
Pam. I'll trouble you but with one inſtance more; and then have 
done. There's a next-door neighbour of ours, one Sir Toby Haſty, 
as honeſt, good natur'd a gentleman as lives, but a little too indiſ- 
creet 
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creet in his paſſion, Laſt week, on ſome trivial diſtaſte, he carry'd 
his reſentment ſo high as to cane my lady, a gentlewoman of the 

moſt mild, moſt ſweet diſpoſition I ever knew. Unable to bear with 
' patience ſo groſs an affront,” ſhe mn. retire into her cloſet, 
and vents her ſorrow in a flood of tears. Her huſband ſoon after fol- 
lows her, and finding her in that diſconſolate poſture; Madam, ſays 
he, can't you bear to be ſpoken to, without crying like a baby? 
Sir, ſhe replies very diſcreetly, your treatment has been very un- 
manly, and deſerves a higher reſentment : But I think tis more 
_ conſiſtent with your honour and my love, to bemoan my unhappy 
fate in ſilence, than expoſe you to the world by noiſy, tho juſt com- 
plaints. This ſhe uttered with ſuch an air of modeſty. and concern, 
as quite melted down her huſband's heart. He olaſps her in his 
arms, with ten thouſand endearing proteſtations never to diſoblige 
her more. Nor did he to his dying day. 
T. B. My huſband can promiſe, indeed, as well as the beſt of 
them all. 
Pam. But not perform, mY Brute, ha What then you are {till 
up in arms ? 

Z. B. Ay, and ever mall be, I believe, Pr' 7 1 Pamela, what 
would'ſt thou adviſe me to do? | 
Pam. Follow but my advice, and if you prove unſuceeſaful,; In 
be ſilent for ever. Take care that your houſe be neat and clean, 
and fit for his reception. Let your deportment be courteous and 
free, yet always within the limits of that reſpect and eſteem which 
is a huſband's undoubted right. Be not too talkative, nor yet too 
reſerved; too fond, nor yet too coy. Let his diet be well choſen, 
and well dreſs'd, and provide that for the generality which you think 
will gratify his appetite moſt, Be frequent in your invitations of 
ſuch friends as you find he moſt regards. Receive them with free- 
dom and good humdur, and never be ſparing in your entertain - 
ments. 
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ments. If he play you a tune on his Viol, do you return the obli- 
gation with a ſong. By ſuch eaſy and innocent methods as theſe, 
you'll ſoon reclaim him, make him take delight in 1 his own houſe, 
and conſiderably retrench your expences. 

L. B. Should I follow your ſcheme, I fear I ſhall never make 
a convert of him. : 

Pam. Try but the experiment, and if it fails, then let me bear 
the blame for ever. —I'll 89 find your huſband out, and gre þ him his 
leſſon. 

L. B. You'll oblige me extremely. But I would not for the world 
be known. to have a hand in the plot. Should he diſcover it, the 
houſe would be too hot to hold us. 

Pam. T'll play my cards to the beſt advantage, never fear. I'll 
order it fo, if poſſible, that he ſhall introduce the diſcourſe himſelf, 
and give me the detail of your unhappy quarrels. I'll ſeem de- 
firous to wave the unwelcome ſubject, and in a manner apparently 
undeſigned, let him know with what tenderneſs and affection I have 
heard you mention his name. 

L. B. Succeſs attend you! 0 | 
Pam. 1 don't queſtion it in the leaſt, if you'll but play your part, 
Till to-morrow, lady Brute, adieu! | 

L. B. Your ſervant, dear Pamela ADIEv/! 
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JUDGMENT ff VEN U 8. 


After DE La Mor rx. 
The brighteſt forms thro' affefation fade 
To ſtrange, new things, which nature never made.. 
Frown not, ye fair ! ſo much your ſex we prize, 
We hate thoſe arts which take you from our eyes. 
In Albacinda's native grace is ſeen, 
What you, who labour at perfection, mean; — 
Short is the rule, and to be learnt with eaſe ; 
Retain your gentle ſelves, and you muſt pleaſe, 


vous. 


* 


\ 
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RIGHT Venus, ole Empreſs of, Len and of Beauty, 
Had three Maids of Honour attending on duty; 
They were ſiſters, as Seneca proves from the regiſter , 
And attended the Goddeſs, like ſo many pages t her: 
Wherever ſhe mov'd, there you-ſaw their theys err 
Euphroſ*ne, Aglaia, Thalia, — the graces,” 
They ne er went to Court, but new 0 de boaſted 
No God of Bon Ton, but one of them toaſted. N. Kio 
% Sweet creatures, by Styx, as I cer ſet my eyes o 
** How fond of each other ! immenſely furprifing l. "of 
As Prologue or Chorus, thus much w&ve: deſcanted, ** by 
With the folks of our Drammto bring you, acquainted. ' in! 


But Diſcord now - inexorable ſiend. r 


To friendſhip, ſympathy; ſororal love, 6 =; 4 . TED * | 


And all the bleſſed charities: of life, IL 5 is) Cue 200 Ht SYri1C / 


Sworn everlaſting foe — high.o'er their heads, 1 
Shook her infernal torch; as erſt on topp * | * 


Of that fam'd mountain +, ——— N Jo 
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Challeng'd the palm of Grace. The Siſters not 


(Such ire in ſpirits celeſtial may be rais'd)! 1/11 44 4s 


With mutual envy, jealouſy, diſtruſt, t. 
Each other view, indignant arrogate md ts ut t 
Superior deference ; and all- propos d. 5 710 5 191 #3: 40! work. 7 


Unanimous, ſecure in conſaious Mo ttunnnnmn,,,ͤ 
Venus own judgement — decide the ſtrife — 
ene, 1.21110 5. S e 


* De Benef, Ry N + Ida. 
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170 THE COURT OF BEAUTY: 


Imagine now, my gentle reader, 
Each againſt each a furiqus pleader, 
Reſolv'd, like plaintiff and defendant, . 
By courſe of law to make an end on t:; NN 
Think you the ſolemn court behold, Ning . 
And Venus in her chair of geld,. 
Lady Chief Juſtice. Hear the oryer, 
His deep-ton'd voiee exalting higher, 
Make proclamation for {tri& lence, 


With Oer! to be heard a mile hence. 


Ve ſeveral parties in this cauſe, 

«« Obedient to the queen and laws | | 
Save your recognizance, and all 
« Make due appearanee as We cal. 
* THALIA Spinſler ! Here. Pasi una. 
4 Ahas AGLA1a! Here; LATITI a, 

« Alias Euenros'ne | Here. Ve Graces, 


Come into court, and take your place 


t Declare your claims, and, ere ye go forth, 

« Hear the Queen's charge, OP and fo forth.“ 
The ceremonies duly guided et: 

By ſtatutes in that cafe — re 10 

Euphrosne thus the cauſe begann 

% May't pleaſe your Majeſty to fean 

* What, in all humbleneſs, Tſhew t'ye; 

© We plead for foy'reignty in ls | ö 

« This is our ſeveral claim. Between us, 2 110 

* Who but the all- accompliſh'd Venus, „ 

* Has ſkill to judge? We come prepar'd 

To hear your Majeſty's award; 

% And, having pray'd a ſhort inſpection, 

Submit us to the court's direction.“ 


Thus 


A FAE LA 


Thus ended ſhe her brief oration: 
Slow roſe, and court'ſey'd approbation, 
Her rival fiſters ; each believing, 

The Palm reſerv'd for her receiving 
So big with confidence, they wonder'd 
Why the fagacious Goddeſs ponder'd, 


She ſpeaks ; but ah ! what words ean reach | 


The nectar d ſweetneſs of her ſpeech? . 
What flow of ſong (tho' wildly free 

As ſwells the lark's loud extacy) 

When filence firſt the Goddeſs broke, 
Tell how ſhe look'd, as well as ſpokes... 
« Children, ſtand forth; let each diſcover 


6 Her ſeveral powers to form the loyer j= 


« Her own peculiar excellence, 
« That ſteals the heart thro' every ſenſe, 
« Andev'n the frozen boſom warm — 
<6 The utmoſt effort of her charms: 


«© Theſe having duly weigh d, our truſt is | 


To do unblam'd, impartial juſtice.'”. | 
Scarce had ſhe ſpoke — in tears the Mule: 

The ſequel of her fate purſues — 

But each forgot her native eaſe, 

Too, too ſolicitous to pleaſe ; 

Diſtortion ſat on every feature, 

And faded all the bloom of nature. 

They liſp, they amble ; now the head 

On this ſide, now on that is laid, 

Like ſome unanimated things, 
Mov'd but by artificial ſprings. . - 


2 2 
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35 THE COURT OF: BEAUTY: 


The cauſeleſs ſmile, or laughter weak, 
Now flutters upon every cheek, - 09 Ba 
Dilates each mouth from ear to ear 
To let the pearly teeth appear; 
| Now they're all gloom —a Nr ſtill menen 
The lips contracted to a purſe, eee 
Or, ſcrew'd preciſe, whene'er they ſpek, 
Shoot forth, and ſharpen to a beak, 
Anon with diligence they ply © 13 
The hocus pocus of the eye: 5 e $41; 
See in deep black revolves the arb: N en 
Hey! paſs, begone ! now all is White — 
Sleepy — half clos d; and now they . 
The broad effulgence of a ſtare; 
Then round and round their orbits roll, 
As if a frenzy fir d the ſoul; 1 
The body's twiſt, convulſion, gage and 1. 

Compleat the wonderful original. 
Bauch were the arts to which they wand | 
En Cupid, tho a boy, diſguſted, in 
Dr frighten'd by their idiot ſport, 

Wav'd his light wings, and left the court. 

Confus'd, enrag'd, aroſe the ſtately queen, 

And wore unuſual terror in her mein, | 
« Ceaſe your mad mummery ! ſhe cry'd, and hear 
My juſt remonſtrance, with a patient ear: 
O loſt toreaſon ! blind to every art 
«© That wakes ingenuous paſſion in the heart; 
« Was it for you, great Venus, handmaids born, 
*« Texpoſe yourſelves, your ſex, your queen to ſcorn ? 


6 Inſtruted 


VOITAT IEP Nad HUTAST 

7 Inſtructed now, the latent cauſe 1 find, : 

« Why ſhrink love's votaries among tnankind ; - 

« Why, from our altars ſcar'd, the facred pow'r 

« Of marriage lights the frequent torch no moe. 
Dare to be wile again, and this beheſt | 

Lock in the living caſket of your breaſt ; 

« Be theſe your arts alone Al aft i . 

« And take unetring nature for your guide s | 

<<. Her once forgot, you loſe your winning caſey. - n 

« Not pleaſing, from an over care to pleaſe, | "Un 

« Nay ſuffer not, e en in your looks or air, 

The conſciouſneſs. of Beauty to appear.” 

% In ſouls refin'd = to wile experience truſt, — 

4 It raiſes no emotion. but diſgult. ET? 

« With gods. and men one. getieralimaxim laſts,” 

«© That affectation every Beauty blaſts ; -# 

% More ruin ſpreads than age with fickneſs bind. 


«. Nor: leaves the remnant of 4 &r Ke; behind. 4: 1 1 
| TESTER 
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VIRTUE; 


VIRTUE, GENIUS and REPUT ATION; PE 


OR THE | | 
FAMILY PARTY. 


— 


| 
After DER LA MoTTE, | | 
'Unhappy Sex! who only claim | 2 
A Being in the breath of fame; 
Which tainted: — not the quick ning gales | | 
That ſweep Sabea's ſpicy vales :- 
Nor all the healing ſweets — reſtore—' 
That breathe along Arabia s ſhore. © 7 
ORI. 


Honour is like that glaſſy bubble, 

That finds philoſophers ſuch trouble, 
Whoſe leaſt part crack'd, the whole does fly, 
And wits are crack'd to find out why. g ; 


0 HuD1BRASS, 


t ir 0 
FABLE I 
HE *Sage ſuppos d, that r might 1 04 26 eb 


Be viſible to mortal fight. 0% 

This happen'd once; how long a while. e 
The records — pals it oer in lena: „ 

But poſitive is each memorial, if, rope Yo WE” 1 25 

She really. took @ form corporeal / | 
Was not too light, nor what you'd call grave. 
But ſomething like the Lady . 1 ot 
Appear'd ſo charming, her relation 11 es! THR 
Gen1vs, and coulin RerUTatian, | . e FT 
Provok'd, it ſeems, by her 1 Ky r 
Study d awhile Hagar s & line ba " 
And of the human face divine 2 
Both took a reaſonable ſample.— £2 A LS a7 

Their ſcheme was only to beſtow : 589 175 5 N . 
Some time with mortals here below.. * * - 
Make the grand tour, and ſee the warld: 5 
Think them on board, their fails und,, 
Plowing the extra- mundane ocean, | 
: Their journey holding thus diſcourſe. on- & 

Dear girls (fays Genivs) tho'/agreed,.. Da 
Together we will ſtill proceed; 756 2 i N 3 
And, like thoſe Graces we reſemble, pg Fache jp : 


Make our appearance tout enſemble ;--+ 


Yet ſhould or chance, or choice divide us 
Methinks 'twere prudent to provide us 


Some previous, general rule to guide us. 
Plato. vid. Tull. Offic. 1 Analyſis of Beauty, 


176 THE FAMILY PARTY: 
© Why ay, that's true indeed, 1 5 VIRTUE, 
Ere diſembark d, it cannot hurt you 
To think upon't. Do couſin Reg, 
Adviſe us to the Welt ſtep i:: „% 
You know, my dear, with what delight, : 
We always keep your rules in ſight .. 
« If we ſhould part, ſays NA Aries, en 
This is the wiſeſt regulation MDs en 208 
I can ſuggeſt: — Let each declare 25 
Ingenuouſly, with whom, and where, Ie! 
Her taſte, ſhe thinks, will moſt. neem | | | 
And we ſhall eaſily regain her 
That for our clue, we muſt diſcover, 7 
Thro? all her labyrinths, the rover.“ Het 10: Zoe). £ 40 rt? 
« Of Prudence ſafe, thou child and effence! i 1 
'Tru due both to verum atgue decens, en 21003 ts Eu? 
The wiſe man's aim, the brave's reward; 
The female's gloꝶy, friend and n Wo HTK” eee P's 
| Gemvs'reply'd, hear me imparrtt 7 571 
The genuine dictates of my heart: 
Should poor eccentric I deſert ou. 
Be this the guide to you and VIA run. alt eu 
Wherever ſun · bright Science aan pon att 
Firſt friend of liberty 3 ina ei lng ud 
Aſſert her throne, and put to flihggnt 
The ſons of ignorance, and . eee n hols 93 
Where er the Muſe, at her requeſ t. 
Shall deign to fill ſome hallow'd breaſt, 1% SHA 4) 
Give the fine frenzy of the ſoul --.. 
From earth to heav'n reſiſtleſs roll, 


* 
r 
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And in immortal volumes feature | 
The face of univerſal nature, 
And Truth eternal ; — whereſoe'er 
Or Tafte or Judgement ſhall appear, 
And, with unenvious heart-felt guſt, 
Point out the beautiful and juſt ;— 
Beſtow on each, with manly ſpirit, 
The palm of literary merit :— 
Where Painting's glowing hand be found 
To ſpread the living canvas round, 
Tells to the eye heroic lives, 
And all the mighty dead revives, 
To plead the cauſe of truth again; 
Or opens ſome ideal plain, 
On which, in all their bloom, ariſe 
Perennial ſprings of Paradiſe, - 
Hanging, at once, on many a bower, 
The fruit, the foliage, and the flower, 
Beneath whoſe ſhade the lowing herd 25 
Repoſe, and each harmonious bird 
Speaks gratitude to fancy's ear, 
That ſeeing, we believe we hear, 
And bleſt, indulge the mild deceit, 
Till nature ſeems to fear defeat ;— 
Where ſculpture's animated braſs, 
Or breathing ſtone, adorns the place, 
Peopling the venerable ſhrines 
With Georges, or with Antonines: 
There ſeek for me, midſt ſuch a train 
Genivs was never ſought in vain,” 
« You'll find, ſays VI x run, to your coſt, 
I'm not ſo ſoon regain'd, when loſt. | 
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In towns my fav'rites are but few, 
In courts, perhaps, — but one or two. 


I find the beſt (don't think me rue) 


Society in ſolitude ; 


I ſpeak of mortals, — they're as s thy 

Of me, as of an enemy; 

Not yet convinc'd (you'll ſcarce believe) 
Without me 'tis not life to live. 

The man of buſineſs, or of pleaſure, _ - 

Will find but little joy, or leiſure 

To entertain me. . I ſhall fly 

To regions of obſcurity ; 

There with Religion, whom you know * 

My ſafeſt partner here below; 155 

Or with true Honour, her relation, | 
May chuſe, perhaps, ſome humble ſtation, 
Sworn to no party, prince or church. 

Should this diſcourage your reſearch, 

Yet know, in whatſoever ſtate, | | 
The great man's good, the good man great 


Where er the Rich ſhall joy to dry + 


The ſorrow from Affliction's eye, 

Think all deſerve, who want his aid,— 
Bring modeſt Merit from her ſhade ;j— 
Can reliſh high the mental feaſt ;,— 
Hope but in bleſſing to be bleſt; 

The approbation ſhall regard | 


Of conſcience, as his beſt reward ; 


Where Friendiſſip ſhews her generous _ 


And proves the dignity of man; 


Where Love ſhall wave his purple pinions 


O'er happy Hymen's chaſte dominions ; | 


8 es 


Nor 


A F A ,L E. 


Nor mourn the mutual fault divulg'd, 
Or wiſh diſloyal once indulg d; 
Where Judges to their holy truſt 
Are ſeen inexorably juſt, 


Save that to Mercy's mild controul 5 wy 

They ſometimes give the melting ſoul; A 

Where Patriotiſm, much injur'd 1 8 i 8 n | | py 
Without Self-int'reſt ſhall be found ; iy | 

Where Senates dare not to apply | 45 4 

The ſacred name of Liberty f N 


To Factions aim; where ſoldiers fight 
But for their king and country's right, 
Content for that to bleed or die: 
There ſearch for me, for there am I. : 
She ceas'd ; when REeyuTATION took 
Her turn, and thus her caution ſpoke : 
© Tho' with the beſt, I boaſt my line 
To be of origin divine, | | 
That all who know, of me muſt peak well, 
My dignity, importance equ——l!l! 
With your's, or your's; yet I math own | 
My rules amount to this alone e 
« If you expect to keep me near W] U 194 gf 1 
Watch with a jealous lovers care. ogg n Hob v 
« No moment truſt me from yout fight ; 0% Hemi n — 
« For if I once ſhould take my flit. 
% Vain will be found your | beſt endeayour ag} aan cod it 
I'm loſt for ever and for ever. k 1 
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After M. Le NOoBLEZ. 


How fair and ſweet the planted roſe 


Beyond the wild in hedges grow? 
For without art the nobleſt ſeeds | 
Of flowers degenerate to weeds, 
How dull and rugged e er tis 
And poliſh'd, looks a diamond! | | 
Tho' Paradiſe was e er ſo fair, 
It was not kept ſo without care. 1 
The whole world, without art and dreſs, 
Would be but one great wilderneſs ; 

And mankind but a ſavage herd, 

For all that Nature has confer'd ; 

This does but rough hew and deſign, 

Leaves apt to poliſh and refine, | 
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F 
RT and aſſiduous Care muſt join | 
To make the Works of Nature 1 

The richeſt ground, Mmoſt fertile field, 

No crop if unmamur A will yield. „ 

Tos ſure th inactive Peaſant ſpies = 

Brambles inſtead ad Thiſtles riſe; 

Whilſt the moſt ſony, barren ſoil, 

By artful management and toil, 

Becomes a pleaſant plenteous Man 

And crowns the labourg of the Sales: _ 

Th' ambitious Bird, we often find, N 

If nature in its birth proves kind, TAK. * % k wer, Ke 

Above her native ſphere will riſ qm... 

And mount, well taught, the azure ſkies. 

On the neglect or care of friends, 

Our future good or ill depends: 

This Propoſition I'll maintain, 

And by an Apologue explain. 
INa wide foreſt, on a rock, 

An Eagle built her neſt; 


There laid ſix eggs of beauteous form. 
Which their high birth confeſt. 
Within the ſhade of a tall oak, 
Which to the rock adjoin'd, 
A Crow too laid fix homely eggs 3 ; 
According to her kind. N ä \ 
By magic art ſome envious fiend, : | | 
| Unſeen, theſe eggs had laid 
Into the Eagle's neſt, and hers - 4 . 
Beneath the Crow convey'd, | „Un 


182 THE EAGLES AND CRO WS: 
Vnthought of Chance !—Both hatch'd-their young, 
And rear'd them as their own : 


No wonder Birds might be deceived ! 
What Father knows his Son? 


The new- born 8 Alen Pheaſants fill 4. 
Soon fatten, and grow gay; 77 

The Eaglets, fed with putrid worms, 
Dejected pine N 


Their very natures thus transform'd, 
As bred, they fink and rife; _ 
1 Theſe downwards gaze upon the plains, 
Whilſt theſe ſurvey the ſkies. | 


All fledged at length, and fully plum'd, 
For their firſt flight prepare ; 


Each party ſteers a various courſe, 
Under their Guardian's care. 


Boldly the Eagle ſoars aloft, 
With pride the young ones riſe; | y 
Prove their deſcent ; on Phevus gaze | EF WIL INE] 4 
Unhurt, with ſtedfaſt eyes. 


Pleas'd with th' eſſay, ſhe thus addreſs'd, 
Her brave, tho' ſpurious race :— 
« My deareſt Offspring, mark me well, 

% And all my footſteps trace. 


«© Behold my active, bold exploits ! 
« My arbitrary ſway | 

© How the birds tremble at my fight, 
© With caſe become my prey! <3 
| 5 | * e {7 


* 
; | / 


"et A FABL E. 1 6 
« See ! how, to gratify your taſte, 7 9285 
« I fink into the plain ph APIS 


„ Undaunted, ſieze the bounding Diu 
« Which ſtruggles but in vain. 


The call of nature thus obey d, 
From thence to heav'n I rove; 
% Mix with the gods, and by command, 
« Dart down the bolts of Joys.” | 
The Crows, with great ambitio ion fir' d, W 
Range all around the ſxies UT 4140 
As Eaglets taught, as Faglets ad, 1 | WE UROL! 
And make the birds their prizes. . Nen, 
Whilſt the poor Eaglets'« cow r dir ings by 


a. * bs 
And lodge within the dales, oh TNT, WI% 31; ht 
n 
Void of the leaſt ambitious doubt — | 
So ill advice prevails ! * e * N 


« Feed (quoth the old Crow): and be content | 
On what you here can find; | | ; 


1 * 8 5 
% But what requires great pains to reach, 17 u, 
Leave prudggaly. behind. een 


« Ne'er aim to mount the . or bak, e 
For diſtant joys, your teſt . 5 
« Indulge yourſelves: Fools only toil = "1, 4444, 
« What's got with eaſe is beſt.” Ft 21 
By theſe vile principles miſled, 
Under their ſlothful guide, 
The Eaglets, like inactive drones, 
Loſt all their native pride. a 1. 
This the Effects of Education ſhows: : | 
The Crows n grew Eagles, a and the Eagles, Crows, 
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— Inhuman men, | 
Skilful in guile and miſchief, have contriv'd @ 
A vixs Macnans, full of inſiduous fraud, ; 
= | They call a Tx AY, a mortal foe to MI CE. INE 44S 
=: | < HomzR's Battle, Book II. 
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I N G bei Mas, in hays en OY 

The Cambro-Briton, whoſe prolifick brain 
Firſt form'd an Engine to the Jovial Mice 1 g 
Ill-boding, menacing deſtruction dire, ling 2 Fa 6 vs) 
And thou, all-pow'r ful Phabus, deign to aid . 2 45 
Her flight audacious: Hyſt Erſt (as Poets ung) N 5 
Thou once profeſs d tmyſelf to Mice a foe, "IRE. > 
Dreadful, implacable; nor ſcorn'to.own,.. ns, Ae 1 
Some lofty Cambrian Mount, Which lifts Its hed. | 
High as Parnaſſus ;\/but from thenge dart down 
Thy influence, while ſhe purſues her theme,/. 
Tho! trivial, in ſublime, Miltonic verſe. © 11 | 

To plunder, andig6'rapine gien, a A 4 Fea, „ 

Horrible Monſter | Wander d from diſh to diſh,” a . 
And knew no danger, for ſhe knew no gin? ' 
Long exercis'd the ſly, mercurial art.. 
Unpuniſh'd, uncontroul'd ; nor left untouch'd 
Brown Bread or white, or Milk or Bacon rough, 
Or fragrant Cheeſe, delicious in decay. 
And, tho' unwelcome, came a conſtant Gueſt, 
Daring, audacious, nor would bear repulſe. 
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In vain with walls and bars, and folded doors, 
They ſtrove to ſtop her entrance; for with teeth, 
As razors keen, ſhe'd gnaw her paſſage thro', 
And taſte of food delicious without coſt. 1 
But whilſt this Pe malevolent ſpread o'er 
The gloomy face of this terreſtrial-globe, 
In thee, O Cambria! chief the tyranniz'd ; 
For Cheeſe, thy choiceſt product, tempting ſmells, 
And odorous, which the Mice, meer epicures, 
Not, as all other viands, only taſte, 
Or lightly nibble, curious delicate. 
Dainty, not liking, but with greedy eyes 
And greedier teeth voracious, from the morn 
To even, excayate the ſolid maſs, | | 
And midſt their catables prepare their dome. 

6 At this the Cambro-Britone,: vex'd, with fury burn, 
And indignation ; madneſs and deep revenge | 
Tear their ſwoln breaſts. © Their eye- balls fiery red 
Appear, with glowing vengeance and deſpair. 

They fret, they fume, from cliff to cliff they rove 
Wandring, impatient; for theſe paſſions, Hate, 
Malice, and Diſcord naturally ſhake +8 
Their ſtate of mind; and Reaſon never rules, 
But ſenſual Appetite claims conſtant ſway. 
Thus, prompted by their rage, they doom their Foe,. 
With one conſent, to puniſhment condign : 
But by what means to apprehend this Foe, 
And put in execution their deſign; 
They know not, dubious : — for Grimalkin dem., 
But trivial aid (if any) could afford. ; 
Vain were her ambuſcades, her narrow wateh, 


And 


. 


And ly, and ſubtle motions tow'rds the mouth 
Of the ſmall concave dome; the Mouſe ſecure, 
Fearleſs within the narrow compaſs lies, 

Nor dreads her hoſtile paws, greater than ſhe 
By being leſs. If haply he eſpies 

His watchful Guardian at his narrow port, 

He ſoon ſculks in, and thro' the dark receſs 
Runs winding, to Grimalbins bulky paths 
Unpaſſable, impervious; yet nor dares 

To peep abroad, or new excurſions make, 
"Till his dire Ene removes her camp, 

And Danger, with her perſon, diſappears. 

Thus whilom Cambria (pardon the compare) 
Baffled victorious Ce/ar ; when to his arms 
Invincible Britannia yielded, and 
Confeſt him Lord ſupreme, him homage paid · 
For thus each Cambro-Briton ſtrait repair 
To craggy Hill, or lofty Mountain, ſafe retreat, 
Impregnable by nature, not by art. 

Thus, in the conclave Cliffs they ſculk'd, they hid; 

Midſt of deſtructive ruin ſafe, ſecure, _ 

And tho of conq ring thoughtleſs, yet diſdain'd 

To be o'ercome ; nor were, tho fled, o 'ercome. 

At this puff d up, their Genealogies 

In length prodigious they produce, and boaſt 

Their Land unconquer'd, and their Tongue antique. 

Thus when the Maſe long time Grimalbin '(cap'd 
Watchful, death menacing, and no relief, 

No conſolation from her care was. found ; 

Two Heralds, by the Nation's ſtrict command, 

With awful ceremony, and with trumpets . 
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. a Council forthwith to be held 45 
In the remoteſt part of all their land, 
Where now Menevia (once in high renown) / 
Her title to a Biſhoprick deplores | | 
| Deficient, - ſhadow of what once ſhe was. bs $018 
The Summons heard, the Senate hither came, 
With hundreds and with thouſands on their way - | 
| Attended, who with ſulph'rous ſcent the place perfum'd. 
When ſtrait a Senator, with conic beard, 
In length prodigious, philoſophic, and | 
With hands by dire Diſeaſe ſcab'd o'er, all roughs 
To fight ungrateful, ſtammering in his ſpeech, 
Midſt of the grand Aſſembly thus began. 
« Tis not that open War, or foreign Pow'r 
3 Infeſts us, that we're here in Council met; 3 
But what's more dangerous, a domeſtic Foe,—— 
« Shall then, my Friends, my Countrymen, ſhall then 
« A havghty, inſolent Mouſe the tyrant play- i 
tt For ever unoppos'd, to Cambria's ſhame, + 
Ki And conſtant obloquy * Let Us, on whom- 
% Our Country's future woe or bliſs depends, 
„ With Force united, and with Arms 3 0 
To diſenthrone this proud Uſurper, and 
“ Compoſe our preſent evils; then, while the Name 
* Of Great CADWALLADER on Cambrian hills 
% In lays harmonious is ſung, or pip'd; 
* Shall this Day's Work be trumpeted by Fame.” 
He ended frowning, and before their eyes 
Producing various Fragments, the remains 
Of an old mouldy Cheeſe the Mouſe had eat, 
Added new fewcl.to their flames; and now = 


Deſire 
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Deſire of quick revenge, and pleafing praiſe, epi} 0 
Mov'd em alternately-: Each does deviſe. | 7 
Unheard- of torments; of all terms of peace//|- 1 11 27 07 
Thoughtleſs, ſhould terms of peace be ſought./ 1/7 111 1 7h 
But one ycliped Tay, ſoon up roſ ee 
Great Cambria's chiefeſt pride who ſeem'd alone R 
For Dignity compos'd, and high exploit; ras Hod £& 
Both Vulcan and a Senator, whoſe tongue 
Dropping down Manna, charming to the ear, |. 
With ſoft, perſuaſive accent thus began. 
e If CuRRESE, moſt Noble Peers, our Nation 8 boaſts... 
e Should be by this inteſtine Foe deſtroy d. D e 
e dread the conſequence; the poorer ſort > i r 
5 Inevitably muſt one meal forego; | © | BAR. 
« And you one dainty courſe' (affliction great) | 
“ Which, O ye Gods avert!” (Then here he paus'd 3 | 
For grief had ſtopp'd the organs of his ſpeech) 
But ſoon recovering; his Diſcourſe renew'd. 1 7 
« Since therefore, nor the dint of Cambrian arms, 
« Nor ſharp Grimalkin's\paws avail, Ill try 
« What my Right-hand, my Art can do, t expel 
« Mine, and, to me what's more, my Country's Foe.” l 
He ſcarce had finiſh'd; when ſuch murmur fill'd . 
The crowd, as when the woods and rocks retain v1 
The ſound of bluft'ring Boreas; ſuch applauſe 
Was heard as Taffy ended: All demand 
To know this new invention, inſtrument 
Of promis d joy to them, to Mice of woe. 
Taffy ſome time deliberating ſat, e en Tit : 
Scratching his Pericranium (cuſtom ldd. 
Approv'd expedient, when in penſive Mood * 
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The Cambro Briton fits, and deep in thought) 
Smiling majeſtic, full as Delplian prieſt.— 
To all the Peers on either hand thus ſpake. 
Laſt night, when tir d with vork and thought, I lay, 
« Couch'd on my matted bed, and gentle ſlee p 
« With ſoft oppreſſion ſeiʒ d my drowaed ſenſe; 
« A bold, preſumptuous Mouſe, by frequent ſcent;: 
*« Of toaſted Cheeſe invited, ſtraitapproach d 
% My mouth wide-gaping, and with agile leap 
« Ruſh'd down my throat impetuous, and within, 
« Plund'ringmy Magazine of all her tore. 
us Alarm'd, I ſuddenly awoke:; mean while. F 
* The Meayſe, conſcious of guilt, with equal ſpeed  — * 
«© Retir'd, and paſſing by thoſe hoſtile Guards, 
% Now watchful was ſuepris'&ibetwixt their points, 
« And left his breath with:guthing\blood effus d. 
Thus then inſtructed that our oo mmon Fe 
« Might be impriſon'd, and his power reſtrain dz; 
« Thoughtful of hat had happen'd, I reſolv'd 
T'exert my ſkill Vulcanian, and compoſe 


- 
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(As Fancy ſhould ſuggeſt) a murdrous Trap. 


« O wond'tous! With hat conſtant ſteady care 
« Does the right-hand of the dread Thund' rer Fove 
4 Manage all ſecrets 1) Thus the filly Asie, 
Prime cauſe of, all our miſery and woe, 

« To his own ruin, and petdition ſure, 0 

« Firſt remedy preſcrib'd with good effect 

&« Nor ſcorn inſtruction, tho' from one ſo mean; 

« Tis worthy praiſe to learn ev'n from a Fe. 

- He ſaid ; departing, all the fav'iring-crowd  - 
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With deaf ning ſhouts return'd him loud n 
Wiſhing him all ſuceeſs, elate with joy. | 
Th' Aﬀembly thus broke up, each to his home 

Repairs blithſom, and to his Gods relates 

Taffy's emprize; and whilſt they invocate 
Their aid on his behalf, (if fame lye not) 
With more than uſual mirth Grimaltin ſlipp d, 
Winding her tail in many a wreath, careleſs, 
Unmindful of her food, or by preſage, | 
Or Inſtinct, thoughtful of far happier days. 

Taffy, mean time, with buſy thought intent 
On this Great Work, by divine Palla aid, 

Erects a Mousk-TRA wond'rous to behold. 

Now fail me not, O Muſe! who thee implores 
Submiſſively for aid, while I deſcribee 
This artificial Fabrick, godlike Work. 

Its Zenith andꝭ its Nadir were compos'd 
Of wood - form'd quadrate; on each fide 
A row of ſtrong retentive wire: The Dome 
Stood (as it were) on various pillars prop d. 

The treacherous entrance lay wide ope, to Mice: 
_ Seemingly hoſpitable, but o'er head 
The door hung tickliſh, menacing, or death, 
Or ſtrict confinement. In the midſt there ſtood * 
A Column rais'd up forky, on whoſe top 
A beam lath-like lay croſs, whoſe utmoſt points 
Stretch'd equal diſtance both ways: One depreſt: 
The other does the door contiguous uplift. 
Within, from the houſe top, a wire hangs down 
Dangling, the ſport of every-wind or touch ; 
Whoſe lower part, crooked like fiſh-hook, held- 


The. 
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The bait ſweet-ſcenting, and whoſe top- moſt point 

Touch'd lightly the thin Beam; which, when the Mouſe 

Unwary, nibbling, moves it, ſtrait lets go, 
Claps down the door, and holds her Captive bound, 

Thus all compos'd, and order'd, Taffy ſoon 

Baits the deceitful hook, and makes ev'n nr | 
Preſervative of life, the means of death. Rur nods 10th fl. 
1 But firſt, to make it more delicious, and to Mice 
| More grateful, odoriferous, toaſts it well. | 
| | "bf Darkneſs now riſing, and from end to end 
3 Night's hemiſphere veiling th' horizon round, 

5 And timely dew of ſleep with ſlumb'rous weight 

Cloſing his eye-lids ; at his head he fixed 01 

| His Guardian Mousz-TraAP.; ſo ſecure, repos'd. i 

| Mean time the jovial Mice (a turbulent rout) 

| Dance up and down preſumptuous, - truſting 
| To the dark covert of th' opacous night. 

| 

| 


When on a ſudden their great Chieftain ſnuffs, 
Scenting the Cheeſe, and under planet- born 
Malevolent, makes tow'rds the hoſtile Trap. 
At firſt the Lattice barr'd his way; enrag'd, 
Ui Not able to endure ſo baſe repulſe, 
| Wrinkling his noſe, from place to place he W 
B | And by ſagacious beard explores the door: 
And now th' irremiable threſhold paſt,- ra 
Of what he wiſh'd, devours the fatal bait. 

Taffy the joyous ſound o er-hearing, which the door 
High pendant, clapping down, had made, aroſe 
Triumphant, and with winged ſpeed prepar'd 
| To welcome to his Trap his unknown Gueſt, 
| And now the imprifon'd Mouſe with fury burns - 

| | And 


And deep deſpair; between the diſtant bars, 

With force impetuous runs his frantick head, 

And with contracted brow attacks the wire, 

Implacable, and impotent to bear 

His mighty grief: So when the griſly Boar 

Once ſees himſelf beſet, in toils enclos d, 

He wets his tuſks, he looks aghaſt, he frets, 

Erects his hide, and foaming churns the ground. 
Coon as to re- ſalute the World with light 

Leucotho? wak d, and with freſh dews embalmid 

The earth, the Cambro-Britons quit their Mounts, 

All conſcious of the news, with winged ſpeed. 

For now the Aſs his gravity forgetting, + 

Wanton, laſcivious as the Goat, aſcends 

The mountains, on whoſe top he brays, 

Wide gaping, imitating Cambrian Herald, 

And thrice proclaims aloud Great Tas name, 

And to his friends, high pleas'd, the general Joy 3 

Sounds ominous ! The Owl at midnight flying, 

Thro' every town, with beak uncomely bent, 

Screams out to Mice the trump of doleful doom. 

The hills brought forth, the Cambro-Britons flock'd 

In numbers numberleſs from every place, 

From Pembroke, Merioneth, and Merlin's Walls, 

Glamorgan's fruitful ſoil, and from the banks 

Of Vaga's lucid ſtream, and from the Mount 

Of Gomer. When in a circular form 

The Crowd promiſcuous ſtood, Taffy produc d 

His Captive, and inſulting, thus began: 


In vain thou ſtruggleſt ; thou by Fate art doom d 


My Victim; on my Altar ſhalt thou burn: 
cc | 
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* Thy blood ſhall here be ſpilld, memorial | 7 


Of our nation's joy, All hopes are vain, - 
All flight th' inexorable door denies. 


Thou ſhalt have torments equal to thy crimes, 
5 (If poſſible) — Not Syfphus's toil, 


Not all. Ixion's pangs, when on the wheel, jo 


« Dire conſequence of Tattling ! Nor the ſmart _ 
«© Prometheus felt on Caucaſus, or huge 
« Gigantic Tytius, when with thunder ſtruck, 
* Shall ſtand in competition with thy woe.” 

He ſcarce had finiſh'd, when from ſunny top 
Of that ſame dome Grimalkinleap'd, where oft 
She lay in lazy mood, ſtretch'd out at length. 


The Captive, ſpying his Foe advancing ſtern, 
| His ears eres, his crooked back humps up, 


Nor dares to make excurſion; moſt ſecure 


In his once hated prifon-walls, he hugs 


His pleaſing chain, till by main ſtrength of arm 


Oblig'd to quit his hold, Grimalkin's paws 


Salute him roughly, ſtruggling to eſcape. 

No truce on any terms, is granted ; ſhe her joy, 

By waving of her flexile tail, declares, 

And wanton leap: Now on the ground ſupine, 

Sedulous, ſhe eyes the Mouſe ; now gently pats 

Her neck with her clench'd claws, pretending love, 

While in her heart ſhe meditates revenge ; | 

Thus triumphs barbarous, and the tyrant plays. 

Now ſhe with ſporting tir'd, her inward rage 

No more diſſembling, whets her fatal teeth, 

And like a Lion falls upon her prey, | 
| Grumb- 
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Grumbling, with hunger pinch'd, and limb from limb 
Divides, obdarate, mercileſs, the trerhbling Mouſe. 

Whilſt now the joyous Populace behold 
The wiſh'd-for end of their inteſtine Foe, 
With loud acclaim they rend the vaulted skies ; 
And echo ſpeechleſs, but when others ſpeak, _ 
Catching their voice, well pleas'd retufns the ſound. 
Plinlimmon's Hills, and Snowdon's lofty Mounts, 
And Brechin's, and the Ditch of Qfa join 
In chorus, to compleat the general joy. : 

Thou Taffy ſhalt for ever live, thy name, 
Thy genius all- excelling, on record ſhall ſtand: 
Een now, each Cambro-Briton, folemnly 
One day in the revolving year obſerves, 
Of thee memorial, and thy great exploits; 6 <=; 
And in their country's honour, crown their brows. 
With odoriferous, never-fading LEE K. 
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o GnArirupzEl ſweet offspring of the 47! 812 
Parent of Angels duty, praiſe, and pray r: 
With thee dwells ev ry virtue. Warm'd by thee, 
The human ſoul, bright effluence from the fount 


Of Good eternal, N its _— erben 
From heavn. in Cats. ANON. 


H E tyrant Winter had juſt abdicated his joyleſs throne, and 
young-ey'd Spring begun to unlock the ſource of vegetable 
Life, when the noble Pietro Cornaro, having performed his literary 
exerciſes with univerſal applauſe, reſolved to complete, by an at- 
tentive obſervation of living manners, the inſtitutions of the 
Academy. | | 
He reflected, with ingenuous ſhame and indignation, on the pre- 
poſterous practice of ſending Youth to ſtudy the cuſtoms of foreign 
countries, before they have acquired an adequate idea of their own. 
-—Converſation, he would often ſay, was a 1 2 825 of traffick in 
which 


which every one was obliged to give ſomething in exchange for the 


pleaſure or improvement he might expect from others ;— and that 


the propereſt ſtock we can negotiate with, is a competent know- 


ledge of the natural and political peculiarities of our native country. 


Deſtitute of this, he inſiſted, the Traveller could be regarded in no 


would neceſſarily be inconſiderable; becauſe the rich in ſcience 
would ſoon exelude from their ſociety one, whom they diſcovered 
incapable of making due returns ond FI advantages he might re- 
ceive from them. mot word! ban eiii 

From theſe reflections Lie the pag before he viſited 
remote kingdoms, of travelling at home. — He therefore allotted 
his firſt two years to the examination of the curioſities of Tray, his 


native country, and four more for E e, with N hay PEE 


other cities. 
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Soon after this prudent diſpoſition of his isse, 15 TROP at chi 


city of Leghorn. The very choice of his apartment evidenced the 
man of contemplation and mental pleaſure”; its windows open'd'to 


an extenſive park, where, if art could be at all diſcovered, it was 


only as the ſervant of Nature; a ſpot which the mild genius of vernal 
delight ſeemed to have marked out for his deareſt refidence: With 
the profpect of which Pietro was extremely, and continually de- 
lighted.— The heaven- taught melody of the birds, the awful ſhade 
of the trees, the mind-compoſing regularity of the walks, and the 
polite youth of both ſexes that reſorted thither for health ds well as 
© amuſement, were the frequent objects of his contemplation. "my e571 
| Oppoſite to his window, ſome ſmall diſtance from the common 
path, two lofty ſycamores i intermixt their ſocial branches, beneath 


which was erected a ruſtic ' Alcove, where, duly as the morning 
bluſh'd, he obſerved a diſconſolate Turk never failed to reſort (as 
if 3 a ſhelter from the prying eye of curioſity) that he 


might 
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r a tribute 10 his legs and we the mene | 
ſorrow. - 5 
* There Pietro often fo him eee the guad. een b t 
ſteadfaſtly towards heaven ; whilſt frequently a ſilent tear guſhed 
from them, and trickled down his manly cheeks, which he would 
wipe away with a EP of ropes 3 ey 
his captivity, © 
The tender heart of cod Pats 4 Ae debe nor 
conld-he reſtrain; his impatience to diſcourſe with this lowly fon of 
affliction, and know from his own mouth the cauſe of his diſtreſs ; 
foreboding that he ſhould find ſomething ſuperior to a flave in him- 
. . felf, and ſomething more grievous than ſlavery in his condition. 

Actuated by this prepoſſeſſion, he diſpatched a meſſenger one 
morning to the wonted ſcene of n with orders to introduce 
the captive to his lodgings. ä 

Soon as the ſervant approached: him, he aroſe. i in act to retire ; 
but being told the reaſon of his interruption, he readily ac- 
cepted the Feinevous: offer, and was conducted. to Petro 8 apart- 
r 
The eee e him with all the 8 of 
humanity; made him ſit down by him; and after a ſhort, previous 
diſcourſe, e veer oblige, bias. eee of his 
Adventures. 5 

The Turt's eee eee e a en 3 and 8 
many a bitter ſigh, his ſorrows became we and ee 


him thus to relate the Tale of Woe. | 
Lam, faid he, an honeſt, but diſtredſed Mahomedan ; 1 tho 


cs. unuſed. to war or rapine, I fell a ſacrifice to both, in an unhappy 
© but whoſe grey hairs are now perhaps brought down with ſorrow 
* to the graye thro' my misfortunes,” ? 


Here 
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Here he/pauſed.; and, after a deep ſigh, told all the circutn- 
ſtances of the n wherein he was made a navy and 
then concluded. |, 
hape now, Sir, dene Fout endo years in this baden con 
« dition, and have left behind me three faithful, loving wives, two 
«© hopeful ſons at mens eſtate, and nine wahle cluldren, en | 
« in ſorrow for my loſs.” 
Signior Pietro, the univerſal friend of human niki ue 5 
ſympathized with him, and wept for his misfortunes; thanked 
him for his agreeable, tho mournful converſation: And after he 
had made him a liberal preſent for the K of his e ne- 
ceſſities, very courteouſſy diſmiſſed e 

The Turk, with a dejected, but comforted: Feng ion kim 

a look of ardent gratitude, and returned to his accuſtomed la- 
8 


Signior Pietro, after his abe ſat thoughtful. ana on the 
viciflitudes of fortune, and reflected on the pungent ſorrows which 
fdavery muſt inflict on every ingenuous ſpirit. —He: already antici- 
pated the heart-ennobling pleaſures of benevolence; and reſolved, 
from motives of genuine chriſtianity, to indulge himſelf in the. 
mental luxury, by exerting his utmoſt intereſt with the governor. 1 i 
the city, to procure freedom to the captive. 

Petitionary application and remonſtrance he found ata in- 
- effeQtual;; and no leſs a ſum than one mam could 
purchaſe his ranſom. 

Pietro now diſcovered the aſt portes 5 ak money ; nd | 
having it in his inclination, ſoon- put it into his power to com- 
municate happineſs by joyfully paying down the ſtipulated ſum, 
to reſcue a fellow-creature juſt finking into the abyſs of de- 


The 
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The welcome news ſoon reaches the Captive's ears: It is impoſ- 
fible to deſcribe his tranſport on this happy occaſion.— It was equalled 
by nothing but the ſclf-approbation of Pietro's heart. He flies to 
his deliverer, falls at his feet, and pays him almoſt divine adora- 
tion; vows an eternal gratitude, and begs to know which way, if 
ever fortune ſhould ae he ger . the everlaſt- 
| ing obligation. 
The good Pietro embraced umi wiſhed him 8 Wen | 
indaffurcd him he expected nd retaliation ;. but if the love of virtue 
fired his breaſt, and moved him to be grateful, he would accept 
his promiſe, at his return to _ "to ranſom ſons: Tralian _ 
and ſend him to his native home.- 
This the Turi vowed to do; e aun ae aſlited by the 
generous beneficent' Pierro with cloaths and other neceſſaries proper 
for his voyage; he embarked on board an Engliſi veſſel bound for 
Smyrna, n with a eee, SIR in * at the ord. 
path”; f. 288 zapgeim n uz Nee 

1 Mall not tatteiupt to Aiſcribethe -oyfol reception n which the Jong: 
abſent Mahammedan there met with from his wives, children, and 
other ntar and dear relations, who thought him to be dead, and 
buried in the boſom of the ocean. Imagination will beſt furniſh 
my Reader with a juſt idea of thoſe tranſports, e words are 
wanting to expreſss. | 
| Soon.) after the Mibeoumadan's OL from ae signier | 
Pietro ſet out for Venice, where, being ſafely arrived, and charmed 
with the various beauties of that flouriſhing city, he determined, 
in farther profecution of his plau of Sia ak to make it for 
ſome months the place of his abode. 1 0 

Pietro, tho much of the philoſopher, was, perhaps, more of the 
fine gentleman, young, gay and amorous ; and as Venice abounded 
with fair n his heart did not continue long inſenſible to love.— 


Signiora 
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Signiora Maria Margaretta Delfino, the daughter of a wealthy Malteſe 
merchant, who had lived with her uncle at Fane for ſome years, 
became the ſole object of his wiſhes... = hats 

No one could juſtly blame Pietro's condud 0 or 2 <4 chose. Her 
external perfections, independent of the immenſe fortune to which 
ſhe was born, were charms irreſiſtable. She was the envy of her 
own ſex, and the admiration even of princes, The turn of her 
face was oval; her forehead high, her eyes large and ſparkling, her 
lips vermillion, her teetl white as ivory, and regularly ranged; in 
ſhort, all her features had the trueſt ſymmetry and proportion, and 
were animated with an elegance inexpreſſible. The brightneſs of 
her charms became more conſpicuous by the ſhade of her hair and 
eye-brows ; her ſtature was moderate, and her ſhape . exact and 
eaſy :—Nothing, in a word, ſurpaſſed the beauty of her Ry but 
the more amiable endowments of her min. | 

Bat take his own deſcription. of her in the, f fragment 4 A little 
paſtoral Ode, which he compoſed, and ſet to muſic, ſoon aſter he : 
was 5 honoured with her acquaintance, 
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FARIA was the lovelieſt maid, hab 
* That ever bleſt the Silvan F Non mm; 27, 

Or taught the ſwains to ns 
Not Fancy paints a Nymph ſo fair; — i 
ugh graces revel in her air, e cinder oyogas 
f Such virtues in her eye. 3 
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202- GR 2 T'UDE: 
e was milder than the eaſt 
In all its matin glories dreſt, 
e was her cheek ;* 
Her ſhape e en Envy made its choice, 
Her lips breath'd nectar, and her voice—— | * 
1 Was ee as voice could teak. 5 


1 15 * 


the was chu ned mw the hand of grace and TON 
no lawleſs paſſion ever ſtained the purity of her lover's boſom. 

His firſt refolutions were, if poſlible, to procure her uncles 
conſent to admit of his addreſſes. He was very importunate, and 
made all the honourable propoſals that the prudence of her friends 
might expe&, or his own generous ſpirit could dictate. 

At laſt, the Uncle complied upon this condition, that Sgeior 
Pietro ſhould, before the marriage rites were performed, attend him 
and the young lady to Malta, in order to gain her Father 8 aſſent” 
to an affair of ſo great importance. : | 

Theſe terms were readily accepted by Pietro; but before ii 
voyage was undertaken, four months were ſpent i in paying his daily 
devotions to the fair Goddeſs he adored. 

Signiora Maria, tho not diſpleaſed with "4 affiduitics-of her 
lover, nor inſenſible of his real merit, was modeſt and reſerved ; 
and refuſed to give his ſuit the leaft aſſurance of ſucceſs, until her 
Father s authority ſhould juſtify her conduct. 

As lovers are ever impatient of delay, upon Pierre 8 uninter- 
mitted ſolicitations, a day was at laſt appointed for har voyage 

to Malta. 
They embarked accordingly ; the wind ſet fair, — | they ſoon 
Toft fight of Venice. | g * 


After 
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After a day's ſale, Fortune, as if envious of his approaching hap- 
pied by one malignant blaſt, withered his blooming hopes, and 
gave him up a prey to diſappointmeut and deſpair. In ſhort, a well - 
armed Turkiſh Galley met them, engaged and conquered them. 
Their veſſel was carried to Smyrna; and there our unfortunate 
Lovers, with the young Lady's Uncle, and their retinue, were landed 
in the melancholy ſtate of bondage. 

O Fortune, thou fair but fickle Miſtreſs! FO iniles are ever in- 
ſincere, and thy embraces dangerous. Thou deludeſt us with a 
ſpecious ſhew of happineſs, which ere we can poſſeſs we loſe : 
Thou playeſt on our deſires with an uſurer's craft, and promiſeſt an 
unexpected ſource of pleaſure ; when, with a ſudden frown thou 
calleſt us to account, and for a dream of bliſs we muſt repay ſub- 
ſtantial ſorrow ,! | 

Our three diſtreſſed Companions, with the reſt of 80 Paſſengers 
and the Ship's Crew; were. conducted in chains to the market, and 
there expoſed to public ſale with as little remorſe, as the irra- 
tional beaſt of * or 1 ſlaughter in our chriſtian coun- 
tries. 7 

Signior Pietro, and the young Lady's Uncle were linked together, 
and fixt with ſeveral others at one ſtall; whilſt the fair diſconſolate 
Maria (ſinking under the apprehenfion of unexperienced woe, with 
the reſt of the females) was poſted at another, expecting every 
moment to be W to e and een for ever Wen 
her Pietro. c ' 

But we will got dwell on a ſcetie which every heart, whos Kun- 

_ fibility is not entirely worn out, can better repreſent to itſelf, than 
the moſt elaborate powers of deſcription. 
At length a young and graceful Turk approached the weeping 

1 _ having bargained with the proper officer, and paid the 
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| 2" "WAORY threw a thin veil over her fuck ( is the uſual 
cuſtom) and conducted her to his own apartment. 

Often did ſhe turn to take ther laſt farewell; as e Pietro $ 
greedy eyes met hers, and anſwered their complaints with all the 
pathetic eloquence of ſilent ſorroẽw. 

She's gone: - And now Pietro ſwells with afflicton which he 
dares not utter: And tho he dared, it is unutterable !— As tears 
are vain, his eyes ſeem wholly uſeleſs; they ſeem immoveably fixed 

upon the ground, like thoſe of a poor exhauſted wretch expiring on 
the rack, and paſt the n of ee He looked the 150 | 
ſtatue of Deſpair. ' ne iki 

Whilſt thus he 8 8 ah 10 numerous W MG that: 
Frey around, a graceful. Perſonage approached, and thus addreſſed 
to him the language of conſolation:. 

Look up, young Man, ſays: he, and bear your onion 
* with moderation: It is in adverſity, when ſuſtained. with true 
“ firmneſs of ſoul, to impart more dignity to human nature than 
the greateſt proſperityz— Chear up: The wheel of fortune is 
« ever rolling round. Mortality i is ſubject to viciſſitudes. Tho 
« anxious cares to- da depreſs you, thoſe clouds to · morrow may 
« diſperſe, and joys unthought of court your acceptance. — I have 
e been a ſlave myſelf, yet heaven proved kind at laſt, raiſed 
% me up an . in and brought me to my native 
ec country.“ 2 | | i 4 : | 

Pietro reared up his head to thank him for his . 15 

The Turk ſtarted back, overwhelmed with admiration and ſur- 
priſe ; at length recovering himſelf a little, he lifted up his eyes and 
hands to heaven, and exclaimed with tranſport. | 

% I thank thee, holy Prophet! This day thou hath. ae hail 
« my lucky ee O my bene factor my ed 
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« Pietro !/— Is it thus I am to AEM. the mighty debt of n N 


« incurred by my own misfortunes? 

With equal amazement Pietro Lanes. on "wi grateful Turk. — 
Tongue cannot expreſs. the raptures of this happy. meeting, —It 

was that very Turk whom the generoſity of Pietro had but a few 

months before reſtored to libefty,. his country and his friends. 

75 ' Speecbleſs awhile they kiſſed, embraced, and hung upon each 

other's neck. At laſt the 7 rs broke ance, and in the follow- 

ing terms addreſſed Pietro. 


c rund es U eu belt of: Ct ne l. We d e 


« parted, that I would certainly redeem ſuch ſlaves from ſervitude 
as moſt deſerved my favours.—And now, thanks to our holy 
% Mahomed! I have found che man who merits more than I can do 
« for him.“ a . 


Immediately he ber, the e to ſend beg . pass to 


receive his ranſom, and conducts him home n all the Joy a grateful 
heart can poſſibly conceive. 


Signior Pietro was not ſo far be i at his own - 


deliverance, as to forget his fellow- ſlaves. 
O generous Turk, he exclaimed, how, how hal L repay. this 
« wondrous goodneſs But can my ſoul feel a real joy, while the 


“ miſtreſs of it, the amiable Maria is expoſed ? Ves, thou faireſt 


* daughter of the Graces, theſe eyes ſaw: thee devoled to all the 
e offices of ſlavery, and, perhaps, at this very moment, thou art 


« ſtruggling — Oh, there is madneſs in the thought! My friend 


too, the guardian of thy innocence. is now offered to ſale. And 
I will be his Pg inſtantly, en the benevalent tr 


hommedan. 


The Turk's two ſons having been td that their father had * 


found the man to whom he owed his liberty, haſtened home to 
teſtify their joy and WP 


The 
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The eldeſt of the ſons, on hearing the hiſtory of their ſorrows 
cried out. — Nowe by our holy Prophet! that very Virgin, or 1 
am much deceived, is mine I purchaſed her to wait upon my 
mother. Give. me leave to reſtore that bleſſing to your arms, that 
4 tribute of my thanks for all your favours ſhewn my honoured 
* parent. will go, and introduce her to you in a moment. 
Now ſucceeds a reſtleſs interval of time, divided between the 
hopes of recovering Maria, and the fears leſt RAE young Turk ſhould | 
be miſtaken, 

But ſee !— he returns, and with him too tits with'd-for Virgin, 

The fair one now frankly acknowledged the'maſter of her heart, 
and flies into Pretro's arms; — Pietro's arms are open to receive her. 

«© Oh! my ſoul's joy, ſaid he Oh extacy ! — Oh tranſport !— 
„Where is affliction now ?—Where are the dreadful ſounds of 
« cruel fate, which paſſed a ſentence of ſeparation on us? But 
<* ſure her miniſters were. deaf; — they heard her not; — or does the 
now relent ?— O glorious mercy !|— Thanks, thanks, ye pitying 

powers And left I prove unworthy; — Oh! hold your caſti- 
*« gating vengeance ſtill impending over me, to awe me into ene 
ing love and gratitude ? 

They lived, during their ſhort "np at Salfrns, in all the 8200 
cheir great Deliverer could deviſe; and ſtill farther to oblige them, 
he redeemed two men ſervants and a maid, attendant on Maria. 
At laſt he purchaſed a commodious paſſage for them on board a 
veſſel of Marſeilles, then bound for Malta. 
Signior Pietro, the fair Maria, and the Uncle frequently — 
the Turk to take their Bills, or find ſome other way to repay him- 
ſelf his large diſburſement. But all in vain : — The debt, he ſaid, 
was paid long ſince.— And then devoutly lifting up his hands to 
heaven: O Mahomet c thee, added he, that thou haſt not 


cc only 
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© only given me a grateful-heart, but put it in my power to demon- 
« ſtrate it by recompencing this chriſtian's generous friendſhip.” 
They ſet fail for Malta with a proſperous wind, and ſoon arrived- 
at their expected haven. They are ſplendidly entertained by Maria's 
father; and after a minute detail of their adverſe and propitious 
fortune, the old gentleman, with tranſport, joined their hands, de- 
claring, that the hand of Providence viſibly pointed them out as 
deſigned for each other; and with all the magnificence of a ich ald 
indulgent ou folemnized _ happy nuptials. 83 k 
Thus tho bu morning low'rs and clouds arife, | 
The ſun ere noon breaks forth and gilds ood wb 70 
Now in Maria's arms Pietro reigns, . 
And blames his ſtars no more; no more complains : 2%, 
Now each leſt hor is fill'd with freſh delight, 
Whilſt peace the day, and rene crowns the night. 


To make th' amuſement ethicion Toke: this rule; 3 
That Virtue triumphs een in ſorrow's ſchooal. 
Where trembling Guilt is Fortune's ridicule, 
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THE 


DOUBLE WALLET. 


V E I my. Friend, I confeſs N Pot your remonſtacs, "I 
4 Oh ſhame to Philoſophy, Reaſon and Conſcience! 
ho' each atom of fault in, our friends we can find, 

To our own mountain crimes we're us ae 
Unmanly Injuſtice! hear the beſt I am able N oel 
To plead in excuſe.— Alas an old 8 1 N 
Jove, Nature or F ate, whichever you 3 ti nn! 
Threw on all men, it ſeems, a large pouBLE WALLET 3 « 
In the budget before hang the faults of our geighbour, 
Our own quite dend, ſo not ſeen without labour. 
Look forward, ftill forward,” baſe Se If-leve enjoin'd us, 

Wi uraR Au OBEY ; Tuo ALL THINGS REMIND vs, | cr 
Tis wiſer to look, at leaſt neee behind us. 6 


, X. 
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UNIVERSAL va aT. 
1 Father of earth and heavin! - Fr, 


— 
— 


Eternal reverence to thy Name be giv n, 7 a 


Wide ſpread thy reign of univerſal love, 5 4 
Till men on earth, obey, as faints above : 

Our ſouls and boleagaily bread beſtow, 

Shew us that mere we to others ſhew : 

Far from temptation all qur ſteps direct, * 

Or tempted, deign thy children to protect: 

Thine is the kingdom, thine, O God, the yow L 

| The glory thine for ever, evermore. 


Amen, / THE 
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| CETY 
LABYRINTH of VERSAILLES. 


7 all che ſhady Grottos in the little Park of Verſailles, there is 
O no one that ſtrikes the eye in ſo delightful a manner, or is in any 
degree ſo curious and entertaining as the LABVIAINT EH, not only on 
account of that regular confuſion in which it is fo artfully thrown, 
but in regard to the prodigious number, and the agreeable variety 
of its refreſhing Fountains, It could not, doubtleſs, be diſtinguiſhed 
by a more proper name; ſince the ſpectator will find therein ſuch an 
infinite number of little alleys that run into each other, and are ſo 


intricate and perplext, that it is morally impoſſible for him nat to 


be bewildered ; but then, in caſe he ſhould be loſt, that he may 
loſe himſelf agreeably, he has a pleaſing proſpect, at every corner, 
of a vaſt variety of Fountains, inſomuch that every ſtep he treads, 
he meets with ſome new and beautiful object to attract his eye. 
No ſubje& was thought more proper to decorate this Spot, than 
ſome ſcleQ, Fables of Aſep ; and they are ſo naturally expreſſed, 
that nothing ſure was ever executed in a more maſterly manner. 
The Birds and Beaſts, which are all compoſed of braſs, and painted 
after the life, are ſo beautifully deſigned that they ſeem alive; and 
engaged in the very actions which they repreſent.  _ | 

The different diſpoſal of each Fountain creates likewiſe a very 
agreeable amuſement; and the lively colours of the various Shells, 
and the exquiſite Rock-work with which the Baſons are all embel - 
liſhed, are ſo happily intermingled with the verdure of the paliſa- 
does, that no one can poſſibly be tired with furveying the various 
beauties of fo cnchaning a place, 


| | On 


* 


"os © THE LABYRINTH. 


On each ſide of the entrance into this LapyRINTH, which is ""W 
very grand and magnificent portal, there ſtand two brazen Statues, 
painted in the moſt elegant manner, after the life, each on a pedeſtal 
of rock-wotk : One is the groteſque figure of old Æſep, and the 
other the ſoft image of the young Son of Venus: The former holds a 
ſcroll of paper in his hind ; the latter, on the other fide, ſtands in a 
molt agreeable attitude, with his arm extended, hangs ball of 
of ſilk between bis fingers. 5 A7 71 

The leſſon of inſttuction to be Hoo 1 this ion. i is this : 
That tho' the God of: Love is too apt to involve mankind into a 
thouſand petty broils and perplexities, yet he has the ſecret art of 
extricating them out of the maze they are thus led into, when he 
is accompanied by Prudence, to the practice whereof he in have & 
rected by the ſage Fables of Ap. 

The ſpectator being once admitted, he will meet with near ar forty | 
ſeveral Fountains in this curious LAz3YRINTH, in the order they 
ſtand in the plan prefixed, to which is added a Clue for his direction: 

Upon each Fountain is inſerted, in a proper place, a large copper- 1 
plate, with a black ground, on which there is an ininen of "ou 
French verſes, written in characters of gold. 

Theſe Tetraſtics were compoſed by the 3 N M ws 
Benſerade, which not only explain the F. * but, in A: few worgey 
the Morals they imply. ; 

The Editor of this undertaking thought | it highly a to give 
the Reader not only the Fable itſelf, but an exact deſcription of Fach 
individual Fountain, the better to illuſtrate: che enn 
n oA 
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: 1 Ly ; 
AT U R E, when sor firſt was form'd, 
Was in a merry mood; 
Compos'd the Figure in groteſque, 
All rough, unpoliſh'd, rue. e 
With paunch elate, and hump er ect. 
Splay- feet, and goggling eyes; 


Vet all. this farce the Goddeſs play'd Pl F - 
The better to ſurpriſe. 25 | 


III. f 

Tho), at firſt fight, her Work Was ous: Ru 
Yet, thus diſguis'd, within ſhe cee ane 

A glorious, godlike mind. 


O1 2 1 


6 IV. 
Whene' er he ſpoke, none could reſiſt 
The doctrines which he taught: 

All ſtood attentive, and amaz d 


At his vaſt reach of thought. | | 
Thus we wiſe Nature's ſcheme piirſae, 5 
And act in maſquerade: N 
Tickle your ears with comic tales, 8 
And pleaſe whilſt we perſuade. 0 
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| EE! with what grace, what winning mien, 
5 The Son of Venus ſtands! 
Who, like the all - powerful God of Wy, 
| 
| 


" The univerſe commands. | tis - 122 lf 


— 


Ik 


The myſtic Ball, within his Palm, A 12 
[ 1 


Points out the Lover's Maze ; 3 1 
£ Shews how perplext are all his thoughts ; K 8 


| 

| How intricate his ways: 

j 

| JC rr 
| * $ | : HI. rr fob og 

| But when the Youth with caution loves, oy 


" And moves by Wiſdom's clue; 
| 85 Fearleſs he treads the winding path, 
8 | And finds his paſſage thro", 
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L DU e OISEAUX, 


ES Oisx Aux en plain jour hunt le Duc Peroiſtres 
Sur luy fondirent tous à ſon hideux ee 


Quel que parfait qu on puiſſe eſtrs, 
Qui n'a pas ſon coup de bec? 1 


The OWL W the DAY- BIRDS. 


T HE Hon Owl tho! Mendana' s bird, 
And for his wiſdom priz'd; 
Was for his hideous garb and 25 
By the whole tribe deſpis d. 


A DzscriPTION of te FOUNTAIN. © 
Fre ſemi· circular Dome, compoſed of lattice· work, and embel - 
liſhed with all the decorations that the Architett could poſſibly deviſe, 
is filled with. a vaſt variety of the gayeſt Birds, who are perched upon diffe- 
rent branches, and in a thouſand various directions, eject a profuſion of 
water upon the head of an OWL, who is planted in the center af the Baſon, 
which is of Rock-work. The Birds ſeem fired with rage and dildain at the ill- 


favoured Intruder, and the Ow, fits as one perſeclly dejefted on finding him- 
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A B DE FB: U. 


Les COCS & h PER DRIX. 
JA PeRDRIX bien batue eut un depit extreſme, 
Que les Cocs, peu galands, la traitaſſent ainſi: 


Depuis voyant qu' entr eux ils en uſoient de meſme, 
Patience, dit-elle, ils * battent auſſi. | 


The two C OCK 8 and rhe A RTRIDGE. 


A PARTRIDGE by two Cooks: oppreſs'd, 
Did her hard fate deplore ; 
| But when ſhe ſaw their civil broiks, 

She ſigh'd and wept no more. ; 
Never deſpair :—Tho' great your woe : 


* Sorrows, by patience, lighter grow.” _ —. 


n eee of the FOUNTAIN. 


£7 * perched on a ſprig of ſhell-work, ejects a ſmall ſtream of 

5 water into the air :—On each fide are planted two GAE Cocks on a 
arger piece of ſhell-work, and in a more elevated fituation, both caſting down- 
veards a profubion of 1 „Nl n reſervoir, 
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P'A B L E In 
Le coe 2 R EN A R D. 


% 


L Renard dit ad Coc, une paix &ternelle._ 2 
Eſt concluꝭ entre nous; Deſcends: Qui, dent deen 
Viennent, repond le Coc, m'en dire la nouvelle U 


Le RENARD n'oſa pas attendre les Couriers. 


The COCK and the FOX: 


GAYS REYNARD to a wary Cock, | 
Let all our quarrels ceaſe i 7 
Yes, cries the Cock, when yon two hounds . 
Have once proclaim d the peace. 


The Fox retreats. This plainly ſhows, : 7 LE IE 
Falſe Friends are the moſt dang'rous Foes. © 


* 


Tx of 
— — 
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A Drsekir Bren of the F O U NTAI N. 


HKL the Cock Nands on a lolid piece af rock-work, painted green, in 
imitation of a grafs-plot, on an eminence far above the reach of the 

Fox; and, by way of raillery, cjects a flood of water towards his head; whillt, 

on the other hand, by way of reſentment, RETNARD cjefts a fiream of water 

at the Cock, e e 
brink of the vaſe or baſon, 
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Le COC & DIAMANT. 


5 LE Coc fur un fumier grattoit, lorſqu' à ſes yeux 
Parut un DiAMAN T : —Helas dit * Wen, faire ? 

Moy, qui ne ſuis point lapidaire; — '- - 

Un gel 1 me convient mieux. 


| The COCK. arid tbe DIAMOND. 
: A Hoek, whilſt grov'ling in the duſt, — 
By chance a Jewel ſpies r= ]ðĩ!;7ét: 


What would a Lapidary give 
For. ſuch a glorious prize? 


Fer for my part, — << Such toys I 8 —— - | 9 
Ant value more a grain of corn.” | 8 
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2 21 DescrPTION of the FOUNTAI N. 


* Coex is repreſented as fitting in the center of the baſon, or vaſe, 12 
gripes within his claws a large piece of Chryſtal, cut in imitation of 
1 and ejefts a perpetual ſtream as high as poffible, by way of mur- 
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WA B LEV. 


Le CHAT pendu & ars 


N cnar faildit la mort, & prit beaucoup dare 
puis il s enfatina pour deguiſer fa mine: — 8844 
Quand meme tu ſerois le ſac à la fürine, | 

Dit un des _ rules, r 


The CA T and the MI ++ 


ee like one long lifeles, lay, „ --- | OYey 

in hops opt ſay — rr 
A giddy Mician Crew before him run 
But to their coſt D , Helios. . 
Fluſh'd with ſucceſs, a ſegond ſcheme: he tries, 2 85 


And cover d o'er with meal inactive lies + =p 2 + on „„ i 
Cries a ſage Movsx, tod conſcidus of the cheat. 2 
Were thy ſkin ſtuff d with the hoſt luſcious meats... — -- - 
For the bag's ſake, I'd ſtarve before Td eat. 25 2 
rk ** =.. —_—_—_—- 
1 IT | > >, Ld 


Ha Le Cur is eee ackending from the ſmmmit of a finiſhed 
piece of Rock-work, and pouring one continued ſtream. into the center 
of the Vaſe, whilſt the Rats and Micz, who are ranged in a circular form 
round the margin, are ejeRting their leſſer ſtreams into the air, to denoteitheir 
; nnn or truſting to ſpecious appearances. 
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F. A B XL E VI 
L AIGLE&@ Le RENARD. 


Co & voiſihe aſſez rag] aſllortis, © . 


A la tentation tous deux ils ſhecomferents. 1; \ 
Car I ArGLE du RENARD enleva les petits 
Et le RENARD mangea les 4 qui dombeend | 971 


The EAGLE and the FOX. 


AN EAGLE and. 8 Vox, ſworn friends, agres 
To be joint · tenants of a ſpacious Tree; 


RE YNARD reſides below :—]Jovz's Bird above ; ir 


And dwell together for à while in love. — 
But friends prove falſe :=This ReynarD, to his coſt, | 


Finds true ;— for ſoon his Cubs TIED 7-42 77 


- 1 * 
4 : 5 0 0 F 
- 9 - 
4 * 


He vows revenge: — And, with a flaming light,” | 
Burns down his neighbour's palace i in the night. — 
Thus, when two pow'rs, ally d, begin to Jar 

Fi TORR ſure _— on Wee 1 0 A 


* FS: 


18 IT." — as. 
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A DnzcnreTION of #/ the F OUNTAI N. 


> Is 


H ER E you view the Body of a lunge Tres, as lively an imitation of Nature 
as art can poſſibly deviſe; and thereupon is fixed a large Vaſe or Baſon 
compdſed of braſs, but elegantly guilt ; on the margin whereof divers Eactrs | 
are ranged in a cireular form :—The Fox, whom they had robbed of his Cubs, 
is planted” at the foot of the Tree, holding a well. lighted torch in his mouth, 
rmendding, in revenge, to burn down their Houſe directly, in caſe they made 
not immediate reſlitution. ' And from the center of the Vaſe above, ariſes a 
large ſtream of water, reſembling a flame, as if he had carried his rage and 


reſentment into — execution. 
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EIN BA LI EI VII. 


Is P AON SG & LG EAV. 


SE S- tu bien cacher tes plumes ſous les ndtres, 
Dirent les Paoxs au GAV, rempli d ambition? 
Qui s eleve au deſſus de ſa condition, | 
Se trouve bien ſouvent plus bas que tous les autres. 


 ”— 


The EAG O GEK S and the I Av. 
N CE on a time, a Yin conceited Jar, 
In borrow'd plames dreft elegantly gay, 


Ventur'd to ſtrut am ng the ſtarry train: — 
But, when found ou, was eye with:  difain, 


| 
| 
8 1 


w Ditegiphion f the FO w NTAIN. 

16 HT Pzxgocxs{beantifullypainted after the -tife)-ftand-four-on-each 

ſide of a very ſpacious Vaſe, ejecting their joint waters in a profuſion 

bn the head of their detected lippoltgy, each of them being perched on a 

ſmall ſtation of ſhellaworky. ans above another.” Upon the ſummit of the rock- 

work is planted anoghegPuacocs, in all his pride, with his tail as far ex- 

panded as proportion will admit, frem whence a perfett caſcade falls i in whole 

ſheets into the baſon; In the center of all this profiifion of water, ſtands the 

poor diſconſolate Jay, unplumed, as it were, of all is borrowtl gaiety, and 
conſcious & their Juſt reſentment. 
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FA B L E VIII. 


Le O OG L. COC-DINDE. 


Doe Coc D'Ix px le Coe fut jaloux, et crut bien 
Qu il Etoit ſon rival; — mais il nen ẽtoit rien-;- 
Car il faiſoit la rout & libre, & ſans affaire, 


Pour avoir ſeulement le plaiſir de la faire. 


The TURKEY-COCK. and, the GAME-COCK. 


A TuRKEY-Cocx, one day, a Gaux-Cock ſpy d. 
And ſtrutted hy his Concubines with pride; 

Thoughtleſs of war, but willing to appear 

Beau-like, quite free in taſte, and debonair.— 

The Cock grows jealous:— At his rival flies, 

And for his inſolence the Coxcomb dies. 

« Thus vain conceited Fops, when richly dreſt, i 

Think they have charms to warm the coldeſt breaſt.” 


A DzscnreTION of "the FOUNTAIN. 


HE Touxxzy-Cocx. expands his tail, as far ag he i able, in order to 
ſhew himſelf a viſitor of conſequence ; the Gamtz-Cockx, however, diſ- 


guſted at his viſit, ſtands ready prepared to attack him. Both eject large 
dean of water into the baſon, 
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FE A B L E IX. 


Le P AON LPI E. | 


1 Pao eſt Ale Roi comme un fort bel Oiſeau, 
La P1z en murmure, & s' irrite 


Quꝰ on ait peu: d ẽgard au mèrite.— 
Eſtꝰ ill ſeur, qu on ſoĩt bon parce que Von eſt beau? 


The P EA C O OK and the MAGPYE. . 


A Paultry PxAcocx ſpreads his ſtarry train, 
And treats the humble MacPye with diſdain 

I own, proud fir, your dreſs is gay and neat; 

But think a little; — and ſurvey your feet. 

« "Tis not mere gold or filver that is fine: 

&« Tis Virtue only makes the mortal ſhine; | 


— P 


— W 4 — 8 " Fi - - 1 


4 — — 
4 Drsckir rio of the FOUNTAIN. 


A Vat navy of Birds of the choiceſt breed are here planted in an Aviary 


of the choiceſt Rock-work, and compoſed in the form of an Amphi- 


theatre. From their reſpeQtive ſtations flows a plentiful ſtream of water into 


divers parts of the Vaſe or Baſon. On the ſummit of the Amphitheatre ſtands 
an imperial Pzacocx, who, by way of diſdain, pours down, in whole ſheets, 


a caſcade of water on the head of his Competitor, the Macevz, who ſtands 


below on a ſmall piece of Shell-work, where he ſeems to eject a ſtrong ſtream 


towards the PzAcock, as willing to vindicate his claim to pre-eminence in 
FABLE 
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Rx 1A MM 1L 4 Ex. X. 


L SERPENT & L LIME. 


JE SERPENT rongeoit la Line, 
Elle difoit cependant, 


Quelle fureur vous anime, bed 33 19 1 
Vous, qui paſſez pour prudent ? A . 7 


The SERPFNT nd th FILE. 


A SzrPENT ſtung, With envy, bit a FiLe, 105 
. But the rough Tool reproach'd him with a ſmile ;=— - 
"Tis not your ſting, nor yet your teeth I fear; 

I can with patience all your inſults bear: 

You are your own tormentor:—As for me, 

My back, my bones, are from impreſſion fre. 

Hence learn malicious projects to deteſt ;— 

He who from Envy ſchemes, becomes a jeft.” 
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A Drscxir TiO of the FOUN TAIN. 
H ERE is repreſented 4 ruinous fort of Building without any form or 
beauty, as the cavern or ſecret receſs of a monſtrous Dxacon,' where 
finding a ſmith's anvel, he bites it, but to no purpoſe, with all the envy and 


malice imaginable : Upon this unexpected repullſe, he ejects a whole torrent 
of water as a mark of his reſentment, diſpleaſure and diſappointment. 
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F KB LO: * XI. 


* SINGE & Ser PETITS. 1 — 


8 * * 
E SINGE fit mourir on Prrirs en effet, 3b e 155 


Les ſerrant dans ſes bras d'une Etrainte maudite. 855 8 
A force d applaudir ſoi- meme à ce 1 on fait, 1-424 ti 
L'on en étouffe le N IA . 


The MONKEY 3 ber CUBS. 


Oven on time, an den careſt | 

Her darling Cu: But for the reſt, 
No manner of concern expreſt. | | 
All night it on her boſom lay, 9:2 $1 4FWv55 
And in her lap the livelong day: | 
But doating once upon its eyes, 1 898 
My joy: My life: My ſoul, me Cries == 
And with a ſqueeze the infant dies— _ | 
« Parents from this:ſhort tale are eg. 
That partial fondneſs is a fn: e 


— 4 DzcnteTION | of the FOUNTAIN, 


HW Monxlxs are planted back to back, on a pedeſtal of ſhell- 

work compoſed of braſs, but doubly gilt, in the center of a very capa- 
cious baſon : One of whom in particular, is repreſented as embracing her young 
one with ſuch an over-fondneſs and ardency of affection, that a long ſtream 
of water iſſues a great height into the air, by means, as it ſeems at leaſt, of 


thoſe exceſſively ind careſſe 
152 vely indulgent careſſes. FABLE 


r THE LABYRINTH, 
Le Combat Des ANIMAUX. 
G des deux c6tes ſanglante & meurtriere, 
Dont pas un ne voulut avoir le dementi 1 


Mais la CHMAUVR-SouRIS trahiſſant ſon parti, 
. Noſaj jamais depuis fegarder la lumiére. rg 


The Battle of the BIRDS and. BEASTS. 


TH E Brxps and BeAsTs had once a bloody fray, 
And bravely fought it out the livelong a4 

The BAT alone from his wing'd party flew, 

And, trembling, to a diſtant grot withdrew : 

Deſpis d by the whole tribe he ſhunn'd the light, 

And neer pers but in the pon of mn | 


x 4 . f OP — 7 


> 7 * — 


4 Descent TION of the FOUNTAIN. 


HIS Fountain ſtands within a fuperb ſummer-houſe, beautifull 
belliſhed with fret-work, compoſed of carved wood and analy g. iron 
artfully intermixed, and covered with honey-ſuckles, roſes, and a great va- 
riety of the choiceſt and moſt fragrant flowers. —1t is adorned with all the 
beauties of architecture; the dome whereof is open, having ſmall baliſters only 
all round the aperture, The cornice or vault, is full of Biz ps of almoſt every 
ſpecies, who ee a profuſion of water down into the vale or baſon, which is 
all rock-work ; in the center whereof, is erected a rock, and all along the 
whole extent of it are repreſented a numerous army, as it were of four-footed 
BeasTs, ſuch as Lions, Tvozxs, Oc. each of which are ejecting large ſtreams 
of water that almoſt reach the vault, and are levelled at the Bixps above. 
Other Animals of an inferior ſpecies are repreſented ſtanding, at different poſts, 
in à hoſtile manner, all round the Ee. edifice. And at each corner are 
Planted a whole troop of them, ejecting their ſeveral waters in ſuch a variety 
of large ſtreams, as very naturally repreſent the ſtorming of a Fort. But 
what is moſt admirable, is the various attitudes in which each BzasT is de- 
ſcribed ; and their reſolution to die or conquer.—At the great gates of this 
ſuperb Building are planted two Monx1zs, each humorouſly mounted on a 
Goar, in the nature of centinels, who eject a ack ey Fr q ified brat of water into the 
air from their ſtandards, which are compolcd of poliſhed b and es 
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F A B L E XIII. 


Le RE NA RD & La GRUE. 


L* REN ARD ould faire a.la GRux un feltin, 

X Le dine fut ſervi ſur une plate affiete ; . | 
II mangea tout, chez lui comme ailleurs le plus fin, 
Elle de ſon lon g bec attrapa qualgne miete, * 


The FOX and the. CRANE. 8 


R Ernany, one day to Mew his wit inclin d, | 
Spy'd his old friend the CR AUR :—You haven' t din d: — 
No, truly, ſir:— Then pray walk in with me, 
Here's a fine diſh of ſoup: Good fir, be fre. 
The CRANE, tho conſcious of his arch deceit, _ 
Shew'd no diſguſt,but ſeem d at leaſt to eat. 


1 
8 
: La — ” 


A enn 2 Fo UNTAIN. 


ON» wel of rock-work ſtand a Fox and à Cn AME, each painted after 
nature. The former is repreſented as lapping a delicious meſs of ſoup in 
a very large flat brazen diſh, which is richly gilt, where the water ſpreads itſelf 
like a table-cloth, whilſt the latter is planted on one fide! of it, and is repre- 
ſented as cjeRting a large ſtream of water into the air, and ſeemingly regardleſs 
ot be Gt OI, | 1 


G g | FABLE 


rao 


226 THE LABYRINTY:. 


F'A B UL E ax 
La GRUE & Le RENARD.. 


| LE Renanp cher ha Gavs alla pareillement, 


Un vaſe, Etroit & long, fut miſe ſur nape blanche, 


8 De la langue le bec ſe vengea pleinement.— IP 


Eſt · il pas naturel de prendre fa revanche? 
The CRANE and the FOX. 


O N CE. more our two facetious Courtiers meet 

Well! fays the Crane, tis now my turn to treat: 
Agreed: — So home they go: — Each takes his place: — 
And dinner's ſerv'd in a deep chryſtal vaſe— 
REYNARD,—you know you're welcome; prythee eats. — 
I do: he licks the glafs :—'Tis luſcious meat 1-— 


They riſe ; both ſmile :—Now RevynarD, we are quit, — 


Right “ "Tis but juſt the biter ſhould be bit. 


4 * 
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4 8 of the. FOUN TAIN, 


| Pee a Hiſt pies" Ude x" E Þ repreſented with her bill 


plunged deep into a chryftal vaſe full of rich viands. The vaſe is embel- 


ſhed with green, and well gilt. The Fox is ſtanding by, caſting a wiſhful 


eye on his friend, but ejetting a large am., nmiacang us ſeemingly 
regardleſs of his juſt and artful retaliation, | 
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* _ TH E LABYRINTH By 


F A B L E AVI 


La POULE & Les POUSINS. 


L* Pov lx, du Milan connoiſtant les deſſeius, 


Sans ſonger qu elle meme en toit e 
Dans une cage enferma ſes Pous ius, 


Et les mit en priſon pour leur ſauver la vie. 


The H E N and the CHICKENS. 


A Watchful Hen obſerving. with concern, 

Her Foe the KIR, high hov ring o er the barn, 
Alarm'd, regardleſs of herſelf, with haſte,  __. 
She pens up all her little offspring faſt:· __ * 
Her Brood ſecur'd, all dangers ſhe defies, 
And tho' the KITA deſcends, with pleaſure dies... 
* Thus, the true Patriot ſpares no pains or coſt, 
er To fave his ee e at laſt he's loſt.” 


A DEscRIPTION of the FOUNTAIN, 

Win a ſemi- circular Alcove, compoſed of lattice-work, beautifully em- 
£ belliſned with architecture, a Cock and HEN appear ejecting water 
in different attitudes. Their Cuicxzxs are ſeemingly encloſed in a cage, com- 
poſed of water itſelf, through which they are perceptible to the naked eye. A 
 Kirx that ſtands above upon the Dome, eyes them at a diſtance, and, with his 
e e e 8 | 
5 Gg 2 FABLE 


THE LABYRINTH. þ 


Le PAON & Le ROSSIGNOL. 


855 TE Paon dit A Junon, par ton divin pouvoir, 

Comme le Rossi que may- je Ta voix belle :— 
N'eſt-tu pas des Oiſeaux le plus beau, lui dit-elle?= | 
Crois-tu 1 dans ee on . tout üer? | 


he PRACOCK and the NIGHTINGALE. 


AS Paizeniia Pech fat, one night; 
Great Juxo's Bird was raviſh'd with delight. 
He knelt ;—* O Goddeſs of the realms above! 
* Incline thine ear, and my requeſt approve |. $3 
“ Grant me the pow r with Pp1LoMEL to vie; 175 
«© And ſwell my throat, like hers, witlt Wala py” 
The Goddeſs frown'd: Thy pray'rs are rafh and vain.— 
«« Did not I give thee a long ſtarry train ?— 
« Hence learn content: Tis impious to.repine :— 


« Improve that gift you have; and aim to Mine.“ 
+ 2 4 8 ; x $48 on A 
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A Drsexir rien of the FOUNT AIN. 40 


H E RE a PrAcocx, with its tail full fpread, in order to diſplay its beaukes, 

ſtands on an eminence of rock-work, and ejects a large ſtream of water 

into a capacious Reſervoir. Below are repreſented a great number of Niour- 

INGALES, as ſinging in concert, and each ejecting a different ſtream, to deſcribe, 
as un may be, e of their united muſic. 
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THE LABYRINTH mug 


F A B. L E AH 


Le PEROQUET & Le SINGE. 


E PEROQUET. eut bean par ſon caquet ; 
Imiter Thomme — il fut un PEROQUET : 2 
Et &habillant en homme, ſous le linge, | 
Le SINGE auſſi ne PR que pou n 


The PARROT _— APE. 


PARRoT chatter'd all the livelong day . 
An Arx too dreſs d extravagantly gay: 
Both copy d after man, tis true, — but yet, 
Nor Puo, nor PoLLy, had one grain of wit. 


— _—_—_— 


A DzscR1PT1ON of the FOUNTAIN, 

FAIL PaRoQUETS'are here planted on an eminence compoſed of rock-work, - 
and eject their reſpective ſtreams into the baſon below. A Monxzy 
underneath is repreſented as fitting upon the trunk of a tree, and endeavouring , 
to put on a ſhirt in imitation of a man; but is ſo ſeemingly harraſſed and con- 
founded, that in a fit of deſpair of ever diſencumbering himſelf, he thruſts out 

his head, and ejeQts a large ſtream of water a prodigious height into the air. 
1 FABLE: 


; 


15 THE LABYRINTH. 
F A B L E XVIII. 


Te 8 INGE TJuge. 


JE RzNARDen proces vint le Loup attaquer z— 

Le SiNGg, comme Juge, Ecouta leur requetes :— 
Apres il dit: Je ne, ſaurois manquer. 
En condamnant deux ſi mechantes cal 


The MONKEY Judge: 


TN days of yore a Wol and Fox | 
Long grumbled o'er their prey : 
But, in the iſſue, both agreed, 
An Art ſhould end the fray. - 
He mounts the chair ;— aſſumes the Judge, | 
And, judge-like, ends the cauſe 1— 0 
"Tis royal game: — Vou re Poachers boch; | 
And both have broke the laws. 
Thus, when a needleſs law-ſuits once begun; 
«« "Tis well if either 266 rain ſhun.” 


i. 3 * D 4 4 3 


— 


1 


A Dreht rin of the FOUNTAIN. 


o*® one fide of the baſon ſland divers Wor. vas th on the * an equal 

number of Fox xs, each in a different attitude, ejecting their reſpective 
ſtreams. In the front is repreſented a Monxey, very gravely ſeated in his 
elbow chair, and lolling magiſterially thereon. On his right and left, are planted 
two other Moxxxxs, his aſſiſtants on the bench. One acts as clerk, or regiſter ; 
the other with his tipſtaff in his hand, is only meſſenger, or door-keeper of the 
Court; both, however, eject a ſtream in different directions into the Vaſe or 
Baſon, | 1 

| FABLE 
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THE LABYRINTH 231 


F& IL! Ek ane 


Ze RAT. & La GRENOUILLE. 


E Rat & la GA A bulk aupres d'un Marecage | 
S'entretenoient en leur language: 2 
Le Milan fond ſur eux, 

Et les mange tous deux. 


Th RAT and the FROG, 3 


0 N CE, in a Marſh, a „ FistbRAr and a Fab, 
Held (both incens'd) an hoſtile dialogue; 

But, during the debate, a rav nous KTR | 

Views the contending Parties with delight, 

And ſwift as lightning downwards takes her fig 

In a few moments the warm conteſt's o'er, 

| Behold !— both ene welt 20g. * ben., 


ADxscxir Io of te FOUNTAIN. 

HE tho Raven Froc ene lie on 1 
| whilſt the K Irx, thaw "es ſe eee. a ee pours dawn, at 3 
lame time, n of wajer upon Gans both, 


FABLE: 


22 THE LABYRINTH. 
FA B L E X. 


Le LIEVRE & Lo-TOR TUE. 


E Lizvas & la Toxrux alloient pour leur profit: 
Qui croiroit que le LIx AN eut demeure derriere.? 
Cependant, je ne ſai comme cela ſe fit, 
Mais enfin la Tonyun arriva la premiere. . 


The HARE. and the TORTOISE. 


NCE on a time a Tor TOISE atk Hank 

Commenè d a Race Both Rart extremely fair; 
Awhile j jog gently on; — but Puss, at laſt, ' 
With a oontemptuous ſneer the ToxTo15E paſt. 
Too well aſſur'd that ſhe ſhould win the prize, f 
To a far diſtant copſe at once ſhe flies; | 
There ſquats and ſleeps ; but in that luckleſs ſpace, > 
Her wakeful rival ſtill purſues his pact, © © | 
And by unwearied toil obtains the race: 
This ſhews the fatal danger of delays, 
« And mY UE labour merits praiſe,” 


— 
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9 e ee of the F. O NTA IN, Ya wv 


12 and Toxron: are here repreſented at the ſtarting poſt, as it 
were, each ejecting his particular ſtream upwards into the air: And at 
the ſame time a torrent, or ſheet of water, flows from a diſtant piece of rock- 
work, which 1s fuppoled to be the ſpot for ͤ— ena RGA 


race. 
K FABLE 
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THE LABYRINTH: _ 
FA IND B XXB 


Le LOUP @ La GRUKE. 


| L GRux ayant tire de la gorge du Love 

Un os de ſon long ber: qui le prefſoit beaucoup, 
Il na tenu qu'a moi de vous manger, commere, 
Lui dit le Love ingrat — & C'eſt. votre ſalaire. 24 


The WOLF and the- CRANE, _ 


1A Hungry Worr, Reading: on his prey, N. 
| Gorg'd a ſharp- pointed bone: Half choak d he lay 
Gaſping for breath ;z— till an indulgent Caan - 
Paſs d by, and with his Bill remoy'd the pain. W 

A ſmall return once aſk'd ;— The Varlet ſaid ;z=——— 
No more :— Be thankful. that you ve ſav'd your head. 
* Thus favours on ungrateful men beſtow'd, 

Are like rich ſeeds gn barren mountains ſow'd.” 


4 DEgsCR1PTION of the F OUNTAIN.. 


F a Vaſe or Baſon of water; Which is formed 3 and 

1 ſtands in the center of one of the walks, are eretted the figures of a Wort 

and a CaAx , both beautifully painted after the life; the latter, in a very 
friendly manner, thruſting his bill deep into the Wor 's throat, from whence _ | 
iſſues a profufion of water. D 
H h | FABLE 


234 THE LABYRINTH. 


F A UE XXII. 


Le MILAN & Tes OVSEAUX. 


DLE Mil Ax une fois voulut payer ſa fete, | 
Tous les petit Olsx Aux par lui furent priẽs . 

Et comme à bien diner T aſſiſtance Etoit prete, Pat 

Il ne fit qu un Ws”, de tous les convies.” 'S | 
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23. KITE 400 ah other tas 6 


N artful KrT#' once ade A gen l feaſt, 

And each ſmall BIx D was an invited dae — 
The thoughtleſs B ixps the ſummons ſtrait obey d; 
And each was a delicious morſel made.  _ | . 
TFTis prudence to beware ;— and . . 


4 


„No Foe's ſo fatal as a faithleſs Friend. 
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4 Drscnir rich of the F 0 U N TA IN. 


P iv or Baſon, compoſed i in en oval 8 ſtands a Kirz, from whoſe 

mouth ines a large ſiream of water, which is carried high into the air. A 
great number of ſmall Bin pg of divers ſpecies are ranged in regular order all 
round about him; the inn much reſembles a ſheaf of 
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F A B LE * XXIII. 
I. SINGE Rs. 


| Bu SINGE fut fait Roi des autres animaux; 
Parce que devant eux il faiſoit mille ſauts. 

Il donna dans le piege ainſi qu une autre bete 

Et le an lui dit Bus il faut de la tete. 


5 MONKEY. 


A Mongit the Beaſts A wor debate aroſe | 
Who ſhould be Chief At length the Arx v was cho; — 


| Topleaſe a thouſand antic tricks he play d: 


But Rx VV ARD at his pranks diſguſted, faid : + 
Pardon me, Sir, a Chief ſhould haye ahead, 


A Deccxivhitn of the F 0 U N TA I N. 


1 a kind of Arbour or Green-houſe ſtands a Vaſe, on the margin 


whereof, a great variety of Animals of different ſpecies are regularly 


ranged, and each ejecting his particular ſtream. In the center a MONKEY, ſur- 


veying, with ſeeming attention and delight, a Crown chat is placed before him, 


from whoſe mouth iſſues a large ſtream of water to a great height in the air: :, 


and whilſt he is thus amuſing himſelf, a Fox is planted behind him, who is 
caſting out another large ſtream, i in a different direction, by way of raillery and 
contempt. | 


Hh2 FABLE 
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Te RE N ARD & Le BO UC. 


TC. deux au fond d'un. puits taciturnes, & mornes, 
De & aſſiſter I'vn J autre avoient pris le parti :— 

Le RENARD pour ſortir ſe hauſſant ſur ſes e 

Fit les cornes au Bove *_ quit . 


—— 


1. FOX, nd, th GOAT. 3 


A Fox and Goar once ſunk into a Pit tn 

The Goar was weak; but Rernanp was a wit: 
We muſt contrive ſome meaſures to get out. 
Before we re loſt. Tou re right, my friend, no dou bt. 
Then raiſe your head ere& :— ſtrait from his horns | 
REevyNARD ſprings up; but his Companion ſcorns: 
Sneering, he cries; — Have patience, friend below. 
The weightieft Ils, by patience, lighter grow. a 
« This little artful Fiction plainly ſhows, 
“ That a pretended Friend's the worſt of foes.” 
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A Desen irrion of the FOUNTAIN. | 
HEE the ſpefiator meets with a large Well, compoſed of rock-work, from. | 
whenee iſſues a torrent of water.——TIn the midſt of this ſtream, the head 

only of a Goar is to be diſcerned, which ſeems, in a doleful manner enough, 
to complain of the ungenerous treatment which he has met with from his falſe 
friend, the Fox; whilt the latter is planted above, and, by way of derifion, is 

ſpouting a large ſtream of water in his face. 2 

| | | FABLE 
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F AB L E XXV. 


Le Cmfels d RATS. 


1 CuAr étant des RArs I'adverſaire irdplacable, . | 4 

Pour s' en donner de Garde, un d' entt eux propoſa, bh 
De lui mettre un grelot au cod; nul ne Loſa : 
De quoi ſert un conſeil qui n n'eft point * þ 


The MICE in Council, 2 


Tin Mician RACE once held a long debate, 

How to find ways to ſhun their Foe, the Cap.—— 
After a ſolemn pauſe ; — their head thus ſpake : 
| Let's hang, my friends, a bell around her neck, | 1 
Agreed ;— a general loud applauſe enſu'd j— 
Your ſcheme, we own, is very wiſe and good. — . 
Says an old PATRIOT This your plan is ne; 
| But who ſhall hang it on? Good Sir, will you? 
Thus futile ſchemes are frequently begun, 
5 Which, if purſu'd, Projector is undone. | 


— — 1 _ . — 


—_ * ts 


4%) RT 
= * 


 A'DxscnieTION of the FOUNTAIN. 


n=" ſtands a fmall Vaſe or Baſon of a hexagon form, and all around 

it are ſeated a great number of Rats as in a general Council, each ejeQ- 
ing a fiream into the air in a different direction from the reſt. In the center is - 
planted one ſomewhat larger than the other members, with a bell in one of his 
paws ; and from his mouth iſſues, not only a larger ſtream of water, but one 
thas aſcends with RE WR, and conſiderably higher than all the others... 


FABLE 
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F/AZB I. E XVI 


Ls-.GRENOVILLES& JUPITER. 
JE Poutre. pour Roz faiſoit peu de Beſogne, 
Les GRENOVILLEs tout haut en murmuroient deja: 
JorirER a la place Y mit une Cigogne _ 
Ce ec pis car elle les r 


\HE Fos requeſt a King: Great Jovx complies; 

And downwards firait a wooden Monarch flies : J. 
Startled at firſt . at diſtance they revere z— 
But in a day or two renew their pray'r,—— 
Send us an ative Prince; one fit for Sway: 
What ſubject can a lifeleſs ſtock. obey „ 
Again with their requeſt the God complies, 15 
And the STORE, full commiſſion'd, downwards flies ; 
But ev'ry day a pamper'd CRoAK ER dies. 7 | 
« Thus Infidels will ne er regard a Gd, 
< Unleſs he rules them with an iron 1 rod.” ein 
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| A DrscRir rio of the FOUNTAIN. 
H is ereed a Vaſe or Baſon, on the back part whereof ſtands a Srokx | 
with a lage Fzoc- in his bill. In the front are ſeen a great number of 
Frocs, ſeated on a large block of copper or braſs, each ejecting a ſtream of 
water, reſembling, in a very lively manner, an affembly making their joint 
- petitions to JueiTzR for anew 1 more merciful Monarch to rule over them. 
FABLE 
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THE LABYRINTH " 
F. bo B L. E XXVII. 
Le,STNGE & Le CHAT, 


OS - : * 4 * 
U Since ici Vadreſſe eclate, e - He}; 
Mais celle du CuAT parolt peu; F 57821 5 mary 


Quand il donne 2 Pautre fa pate Bir 
Pour tirer les marons aufe 


De MONKEY and | the CAT. 


A Car and Monzzy. tir'd with play, 
Baſking before an Oven R 
_ Pvo, in the fire, a Cheſnut ſpies ; ; 
But dreads to touch the wiſh-for prize: — 
Puss, lend's your paw; he flyly ery d, | 
And we the booty will divide :* _ . | 5. 
| She yields; — is burnt: . Tho men na fair: 
„ Be wiſe : = Of artful friends beware,” _ 


j 
= * 
* res „ us — « 
, 


— - DzscxiPTiON of the FOUNTAIN. 


| upon a ſhell compoſed of brals, but doubly gilt, and ſupported by a 
1 column, erected in the antique taſte, with the ſame metal, the ſpectator 
is amuſed with the reſemblance of a large fire; from whence iſſues a torrent 
of water. Here a MoxxEx appears with a ſmiling countenance, graſping a 
Car's Paw within his c own ; whilt the latter is ſeemingly ſtruggling to get 

looſe. | | 


FABLE: .. 


2% THE LABYRINTH 
F. A B L E xxVIII. 


Le RENARD & Les RAISINS. 


Es plaiſirs coutenr cher; & qui les a tout pure? 
De gros RA1sins pendoient ; ils Etojent beaux a peindre, 
Et le RENARD n'y pouvant pas atteindre, 


Ils ne ſont fa, dit il, encore murs. 


1 FOX and the. GRAPES. 


a Revynand once ſurvey'd a fruitful Vice 
Loaded with luſcious Gxayzs, all ripe and fine 
He j jumpt; — but finding that he jump d i in vain; ; 
Mere Traſh ! he cryd; — Il ne er come here again. 
« Thus, when a love-ſick Fop' 8 repuls' d with ſhame, 
- ws ou rebuke, * diſavows his flame. bY. 


** 0 


&. A | | N 

A DnscawpTion of the FOUN TAIN. 
H in a Vine-arbour, which in a manner enompaſſes a fmall rural 

Grotto, and ſhelters it from the too piercing rays of the ſun, hang a large 
quantity of the moſt delicious Gn Ar xs beyond the reach either of man or beaſt x 
the ſight of which, tho' at a diſtance, allures a number of Foxxs to approach 
them: Each ſtands in a different attitude, and ejects a ſtream of water towards 
them. From the ſummit of the Grotto, however, as well as from each fide, 
iſſues forth divers ſheets of water: All which fall down from their various de- 
vartments, into a capacious baſon prepared on purpoſe for their reception. 
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F A B FE E XIX 


L AlGLE, Le | LAPIN * rESCARBOT. 


| 1 ArcLe prit le bins ESc AAB, fon compere, 81 
Interceda pour luy, touche de ſa miſere; N e 
L' At6LE ne laiffa pas pourtant de le manger, 8 A: 3 x 
L autre caſla ſes: conſh a. a} 3 . 


The EAGEE, the "HARE, ond | q the Sew. i 


7 


ME day an EAGLE bes d a tim ' rous Hanz 1 + Tok 

A BEETLE ſtanding by, with friendly cares... 

cd out : — 0 Bird of Jovs! my ne e, 28 
To all entreaties deaf, away bs e 48Gte ro ron hi bs le 2A 
And Puss, within his talents, i then + te ang x 


The BEETLE on revenge his thoughts employs, | fed 51 
And unperceiv'd the EAGLE's eggs deſtroys... 1... -- en 


*© When men in power \opprels 4 . ä— RENE 


199 * + ** 
* 


« "Tis a ſure prog of a civil war.“ 
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-” Dezcn1ÞmION. of the Den 8 


N this place an EAGLE ſands on an 1 
piece of Rock- work, ejects a ſtream of water downwards from his beck. 


BezrtLE and a Hanz, which are ſlanding on each e 4 a 
| re which falls ee od a! ef 445 
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FAB z x | XXX: 


— 


Le LO UE . Le. POR C- EPIC. 


1 N jour au . diGitle Lour ſubtil, 
Croyez-moi, quittez- Ia ces piquans, ils vous rendent, 
Deſagréable, & laid Dieu mien garde, dit il, 


S'ils ne mn PAINE ren au moins ils me defendent. 


_ The W.O.LF and the, PORCUPINE. 


| Wor, in canvas 3 a PORCUPINE, 2 

W e, him tlius :—Neighbour, I can't divine h 
what great ſervice all your Prickles are; 

15 make you look moſt mockingly 1 Ne 

As rough, and as unpoliſh'd as a Bear. . 3 = 

Smiling, he anſwer d like: Beaſt of ſenſe; © E 

They're not my ornamenti but my defence. . 

Thus men of thought ſuch virtuous wives will N cue, 17 

4 Adee . | 8 
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be © ne 1 the £0 UNTAIN. 
HIS Fountain repreſents a g 2 in the corners whereof, which _ 
are expoſed to open view,” fre planted divers Poxcurimzs, whoſe nu- 


merois quill ar artificially repreſented by a vaſt” variety of little ſtreams of , 
ver. On each fille öf the Vaſe land divers Wok vzs, in different attitudes, 


each pouring forth a large ſtream, which fallsdown'into the center of the Baſon. | 


or Reſervoir. 
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FT A B L E XXXI. 


Le SERPENT AN 


Luralite de Teſtes' impottune, —_— 
Un SERPENT eneutiepts uh antes wen cat mee 
1! paſſa, le premier ent de grand, etnbaras 2. - 
Un chef eſt ma ; Planer ne le ſont pas.” 


The MONSTERS, 


WO „ of an. enormous lige. r 

Met once, and made Supremacy: the p . 
One ſhews his many heads, and one his tails ; v7 DE 
Long is the conteſt ;=— but the laſt prevails, 170 | NOUS 1271 
Too many heads but an incumbrance prove: 
* The tails will follow when 1 Head * love.” fi 2 N 


> 3 
4 


4 Desceier ion of the FOUNTAIN. | 
P the center of the Vaſe or Baſon belonging to this Fountain, Nands a for- 
midable SeRyExx, or Monſter, with many heads; from each of which 
iſſues forth a large fiream'of water in various directions. Another MonsrTzr | 
having an equal number of tails,” and being mats berry * _—_— 
ann , {water f 


li 2 FABLE 


VV LABYRINTH 
L B AL K £ XXI. 
Ls 50.URIS, Le HAT Lo petit coc. 
„ AL vielle 9915 diſoit jean lle . 4 
M Je hay le petit Coo Jaime e petit Cf $1505 0 
3M Le cCnAr, repond ſa mere: AH cet un - nar I ee 1 
Miais le ce eee BY 2965 0's 


The MO o Lk EO CK. 


AN infant Movst'a Kinrtx once ert; 3 wh ad} 
wi - But at a Cox High! Up ed. 5 
| Bleſs me | the Mother ety d Child, what art in doing ? 
Thou ſtand'ſt upon the very ' brink of 1 ruin. 74 FF" 
That CockRIL 's harmleſs, and. will only eo 8 3 F 
But thou art toying with thy mortal oe. ET | | 

Thus giddy Females into pleaſures run, © | 

a plies we on me, . 
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1 of the FOUNTAIN. nk} quit 
JERE a young Cees i#'vhpreſented/in/the/eviter of the Vaſe, as ſtanding. 


on a pedeſtal in a On one fide of him is planted a Car, 
and a Mousx or Rar on the other: And from eachof their mouths iſſue fort | 
e and | ye 
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B L E XXXIII 


; COLO MB ES. 


Lb CoLomnubilenl WIEN 1084 1 41 
voulent que 1 A leur bete demours'; Wwe 
Mais leur condition Ben devient meilleure, ries BED T0 O 
8 adverſairex, 8g. ge plus un a., #3 260} * 1 
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Implor'd the gan to 9 theit ae, 70 5 TE 
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jon of the F FOUNTAIN, 


 belliſhed wich Lhe: ln aecala Vaſe: in the e whereof | 


. 


Is | repreſented a Kits, With divers Doves couching under his telons. All 
round the Arbour upbnithe corniees, avs planted ac giga variety of 1 3 Doves 
in different attitudes, chekling vari fall down i 


And a SrAx-HA X om — bear as their ee and * | 
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F. A B L E XXXIV. 
LenDAUTHIN GL. SING 9705 


15 b fur ca ce. Pente le Hawon Riage, Z if 
Etheconnut-au premier mʒ t 
Quin toit e 55 5 6 47 
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n 3 | 
Do L PHIN and, the WonKzy. 
fond of Man, 3 

Half-drown's ; and, in compaſſion; Lbkien ride : 
But, hen he found the chatt ring W 2 
A ſomething only Jike a a human ſhape: 5 iel ito! 
He plung d at once, an left his worthleſs load 1 
re 1 

„% Thus Merit in diſtreſs ſhould e > RY * 55 wi 
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THB LA BYRINT HE as 


F A B L E XXXV. 


Le REN ARD & * CORBEAU. 
E RENARD du Con zZAU loiia . 6 E | 


Et trouva que ſa yaix:avoit-un ſon ſi beau, „ 
1 
Qu enfin il fit chanter le-matheureux. e . 


Qui de ſon Bec aces; Sang; up fromage... 5 Js 5 5 


r and the ol 5 


AS 11 end, with  lobgipg | Ge Wy 1 


N i Oe . ” 7 , 


A CROW regaling on a prize; . D 


erinner 
The paraſite, wick artful | tongue, 103+ fo” . 
TIE LOI C277 28 . 1 
Implor'd the favour of a g. 7 n 


., „33 i © 5 SO he , 
(8 £4 2k 1. oe 1 SE? 
The Dupe, regardleſs of the cheat,, 1 ties dither 1 
12 1 * 1 8 k d 44 41 
Made the attempt, and dropt her mea, 


© Thus, the too ered lous DON won. 


Sion 82 412 , 41 5 l —% : 


« And, by h Lover's 1 
nd, by het 8 pc 13 
* " I% "433 A232 4 ** * fi CESS [i 
Ld 3 + | LL” * 2 4 1 * 2 Sk d 5 2 os. 5 4 Ee 
* 1 — ann _— Pine £ *. Rein ” „ 
L 4 "Ko , 33 
Lo A — + 1 — ++ = "<2 # — oth ann 4 — — = 


* Den of the FO U N TA 1 N. 
1 Crow is repreſented here as perched upon the „ 
ejefting a large ſtrarh of water levelled/at 6 Fot With ſrenihng rage = 
reſentment for his gabe ried, and treacherous at of aduharion 
Fox below, on the other hand by way-of triumph; withiaw wir . 
and ridicule, thropry a plentiful eaten directed at the Crow, 


* 1 % ” 
1 A on os ths. Ls 222% CE ar re 4 "100 A B L E. 
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r A B L E XXXVI. 


: Len G LeORUE. 


A Gave. intervogeait le Cienz, dont le chant 
Bien plus qu a Yordinaire Etoit doux & tonchant, | | 
Quelle bonne nouvelle av. vous done recite ? V 
Ceſt, eee ar de Cons Va Gave.” «| 1 6 _ 


21. s WAN and "i AN r. 


7 8 
» op 5 ugh 9 


NCE on a time, a ſtately filve Swan, 3 
Row'd down the Thames, and his laſt ſong wa 3 
A liſt ning Cx Aux, tranſported at her voice, . | | 
Asked what good news induc'd her to rejoige ? — . 
Great news, the warbling Mourner made Teply ;- — 2 
To-morrow, Sir, to-morrow I ſhall die. | 1 . 
he truly virtuous thus live free from Fear, 
« And teiumfh wo their den s near.“ 
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JERE. e | th into the Vaſe : One 
THONG Bil &. the SWAN, and the other | 282 — : 
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F A B L E N 


Le LOUP & Le TESTER '$ 


N Love — entre ches air Sculptevr, 1 
[1 n'y va pas ſonvent une pareille Bets — 07 
9] Torme ew till il dit, la belle tete! 43 —*- oo 
Mais pour ae xrvths odds, —=benhee, 3 52 


De wor ER ond Carved wean. = 


* -PHE Wort en Actors Vi#4ts fühl, 30 
And peer d, and felt, and turn d ir bound; 1 


Then threw i it in contempt way; 5 bes - 125 © 8 ; * : 2 A&A 
And'thus old Aſop heard him ſay, o 


What noble part can'ſt thou ſuſtain? rn "AS To 
Thou n——_ HzaD, without a braid” e 
ol enn 


* We r bold te borrow this ts Sass foo the lar cu 
Marrnev, Priok. | . 3 7 


| vF 
* 1 . 2 ” * 3 2 1 1 + x 

| | 6 f 
| . : 

| : 7 - 

f F 1 * mM 7 * © % — 8 21 2 
* . - 4 * . 2 oo > * FI. 4 3 3 of = ” -- P * — * _— = 2 

— 8 * 4 . 
% R I 1 
** 8 th — — 8 wn 0 * an ” ry 4 * _ n * - 
[ A — —_— 7 — 9 * 
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| 
[ 2 PP ˙w K ——— — - t:! . —— 3 , — 


A Dreenr rice Aae R. O0 ND ABN. +. 


. Bands» Wort m-- perl, ſamingly 
talking an accurate, ſurvey offa well Carved Hu a DD ich · he holdo under his 
paw; at the ſame time. heco a. langa ſtream ol · water · as epreſſib of hiv 
eee mo ede e ee e 


1 — — - * 9 


Bann K 2 5 Hs rA. 
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FT A B L. E xxXVIII. 


Le 8 ERPEN T Le roRCR PIC. 


Ls SERPENT. trop cuil, par u IE, F i 

Regoit le Ponxc- re après il ven repegt. ial 
Sorte d'ici, dit le SERPEND :; 7 1 1 HOY Lo 8 
L autre, comme un ingrat ;— fortez dick,your-mbme, | b 1124 ticks 


The SERPENT. and the FORGYPINE 


(OE on thay. Ser Shares . 
A PORCUPINE. careſt : ME +15: ge 
And, tho' half-naked, and half ary, | 
Receiv'd him as her gueſt : 33535 
Thus foſter d: Soon the ſtranger, Brute 5 
Did his loſt ſtrength regain; 15 T 
But, when requeſted to depart, 
-  Themaotion's madedinaabrt: © on a ed 
% Who favours to th' ungrateful ſhows, x 
21 Musters a at once his « own ON. | 5 


1 
\ 
ay + Mint — * - I - 
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ro ” wg. a _— 


— * _ - — 
— — — — — — 
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i 1 FOUNTAIN. 
| HEE a'\Poxcvyins;' at the entrance of a Rock, compoſed in the form of 
. Cavern, is repreſented as darting a little ſtream of water from every part 
of its body; which is a lively and natural view! of thoſe numberleſs quills with 
which he is remarkably inveſted. In the center of the Vaſe is planted a for- 
midable SR EN x, that ejetts a large W * at the Poncurixx, 
mn has? and 
imaginary enemy opprellor, PABLY 
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F A B L E XXXIX. 

cn ESU EAT 
C* BAR BET en veut a ces Can, P 


Mais par elles il eſt inſtruit, 


Quit eſt hr fox de bens auff yin que profes; | 
Et quon ne foren 3 qu'on pourſult. % 4 | is 


The DUCKS and the SPANIEL.” 


I a large pond tome Ducks a SrAuizf ſpies, | T Fi 5 | 
Who flounces in, ho cri . . 

They fink at once, and at a.diſtance file, „ 

We know your aim, they cry z— your labour's Vail tn 

For when you're.near us, Well fink down again. 

«© Strength in ſome.caſes, may do wond'rous wells 1 


« But "Om and 1 excel.” 
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ERE in an Arbour of latice-work, adorned with architefture, are are repre- 


a bunking them, ce ern he tat po; 209 
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ELINDA | Theme of ev'ry ſong. „ —— ; 2 g 
In age a;Sajng, an Angel young —— 
Whole eo Bawing tak ne'er of ES 
ee ar yr" ol ee + 


My Ge Paronels, and Maſe, „ 
For, onceths, voice of praise ec 5 

In pity to the vernal bloom. Sts Bac ee oke 
Of Britiſi Beauty, lo! I come 15 | 
Of thee to learn that magic art. | 
Which Role, thro' every ſenſe, the heart, — 


AD YO UNA 8 E 253 


mfunbh aftain'd its end. 
Oh. . vi —_ b Sts nas 310 ftt V7 
From whence thy myſtic reign ar οx W é Qͥ—m 9 09k 
She look d conſent, and thus, with a” „ ats 
Four d forth her ſoul's ineſtimable titaſure, 


. > 2 1 
n 0 — You "2 x” — 4a 0 — 1 * 
2 2 * n $44 
| 1. » 0 33 CG +53 A* «9. >. 
— 1 Y J 4 * ; 2 
*< . 5 * at 190 1 1 WAY > 


« Attend, ye Fair! while I ir Part u nos id 0.5 
« The ſecret how to pleaſe ; *- HS Wot 4; 
The rudiments of Beauty's art - : IS: : 85 
* Are IE my ing, N 
II. 0 '; 22 0,0 nf 
*All Flattery learn betimes to hun. g 3 : bbc ar ag) 25 ©: Y 
Not once that ſyren hear: 41 ae 
« Know, E goe your our BR 
T Is ſatire moſk ſevere. . 10751 i - 51 Be c 
CF? 1 7. 7? > 49 ys ihne 
« Flattery, the Lethe of the ſoul, - Ri 2 a 
% No Science leaves behind n | | 
© Worſe than the fell circꝰan te L rd T7 t 16 
It poiſons all the mind. ro ben Magd verde 6 
„ "Tis not in gold, bright parking done, ee e an 
& Or brighter-ſparkling eyes, 1 8 
« The value of the Fair is known, * ee . 
For theſe the Good deſpiſe: r 
> ; 20 
« What tho' the ſpring's elyſian glow 
« Oneither cheek were ſeen, | 
Or whiter than the virgin ſnow 4 . 8 
«, Your neck's pellucid ſkin : 5 „„ Yet. 


294 T H n E AG LB. 
N.. 1 . Net Nil, A an | 


40 Yet Pride, ce Of the MT 2611.29, 
© Will more than age deform, 15 lee of Wc ny 15 


« And Envy, NOT : viſa es PR pee! Ee 
* Shall wither ev'ry ham. 


ENG dere t 
; I" * VII. 0 * A HD 46h Eat bi $889 ' 
“ True Wit exiſts but with 8 "iy oy 
« The parent of politeneſs, b nah 
- « Let that illumine every feature, 111 e, | 11.577 N 07: + In 


- 


« And lend the eye its brightneſs. meu. 


” . 4 
A * 81 þ F - 
y +4 id 4; 4343 a nd ' 
4 z 4 A * 


Virtus is female dignity; : #1201 ee be een gifs 
« Tis more than royal blood. ; 8 


66 A-gem the world's too poor to buy; 9 rt! 2; Gs WN 
% Would you be great? — BR GO. 


4 


* ” 
. s 1 >. 45 *Y 
, 2 13 : 1 92 F bf - 2 by . i 1 £ % 19 1.79 4 N 


In dawn of life, this leſſon 8 eee 
By Friendſhip's ſeraph voice, ſhe ſought, | it r 
Studious, amid the fair and young, t G g. E 5 
To realize the moral ſong. Antekze oh S SOD Le 
Caught from (not copy d by degrees) ADB ee Gall abit: 
A Walgrave dignity and caſe, DEAL SAGUAS 20919021 1j 
A Marib raugi ev'ry grace, Taz . 08 eee 
Fer mild benevolence of mien — : E TT 2 Nat mT 
A diſpoſition of the heart, T 
/ e Et ont 
Whate'er is offer d, to approve, © 
By Friendſhip, Loyalty, or Love: — : 
Charm univerſal ! if but one, 
Supplying all; which, like the fun, n. 
Beams all around a gracious light, = ' hs ads 
And yet retains its native height. 015% 641271035 2.21226 . 


8 * 
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THE YOUNG EAGLE 255 
Twas near the various-ſounding floss. 8 
The Palace of the EAGLE ſtoodd. | gh 
Where, for his Son, ! E ind 1h 0 0 
A univerſity of Birds :— to % hid 201 uit 1 
_ Employ'd to teach the feathers Youth | F beams. 11 
Th' important "lee of e aku. ; Baits wall nad T 
In rifing, ſinking, and in ailing,” > nt 0) 2 Dun rol 21k 
Define, and analyſe the-Kalon— on + oh pony ot 
And, e er he ſhould affect the fg ue 


Shew how an EAGLE ought to ffn. 
Leſt, imitating vulgar fowl; 2 £5: bar ny, 12 a 9 i 7, 
| He wink, and goggle like an O-. 
When he ſhould face, with open'gaze, 9 e Ss bring = 
| I98 ſummer ſun's meridian blaze: © * * fit "os TOI eh 
s | 


» What! ſhall aguation's joy and wonder. 
% Heir to the light ning, and the „ e 2 4 
2 Of ſovereign Jove — the future gueſt es 0 e 
A Of many a gorgeous, nectar d feaſt, F 
With unbred baſhfulneſs of face, 
he: Like Yenus ſimple doves, diſgrace + -: | | 
The Hero's ſeat ? or like the op 
* Of Juno, flutter, ſtrut, and ho: 
.* Pouring around th Ohmpian h aal! 

_ « Diſguſting diſſonance of ſquall? cn Il 

„ Forbid it fate! and ev'ry power 
That rul'd thy glorious, natal hour 
Prince, know thyſelf: Oh uſe thy pinion 
As conſcious of the vaſt dominion _ 

By Fove afſign'd thee — greatly dare 
In boundleſs regions of the air,” 


He 


* 


256 5 THE YOUNG EAGLE 


He hears ; Fn? balancing his wings, . 1 
; ppurns earth beneath him, upward ſprings, - ö e FT 
: 8 Diſplaying all their Rules had done. nn 
Full in the broad eye of the ſun. eee K 
With rapid ſtrokes he tow'rs _ Nn 2 | 
Thea ſinks precipitate ;=again,* {1 72 1 

He ſoars, and ſeems to . ty YI inn . oo 

Then floats upon the wind — nn boo oma 

Aloft in circling eddies plans My es 

An EAGLE of the Hero race, eine 2575112 

Who, heav'n, and earth, and ee 1 in Boll 

Oer ev ry fowl ſupremely ſoar ju... 

He caught the ſportive EAGLE.0 | ern nd find) #1 n 

Who darted dauntleſy thro' the ſky, | 8 on ne + 8 
And by the great example ddt. * R 

Up to the Alps of heav'n aſpi dj?) h7)!]i)hQk . . 

Where er th' experience d Veteran, paiꝭ d, e RN ORE 

Follow'd, with emulative haſte, | 

The young Competitor ; "I i n 
"Till, every day new graces gain d. r 

To glory s ſummit he attain . 10 120 nr 

1 Let early Prerept ftm the beat. W n and” If 

Insacline it ſtill to chuſe the beſt, Ait 0 Ws 
Ce will confirm, and dictate aner 14. 1 
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drr 0 | 
Behold the guide of Royal Innocence, 
Veil'd in her own MINxERVA“s fav'rite form, 


In act to cultivate the budding ſenſe, 
And the young mind with ev'ry Virtue warm. 


What time the wonders of her arts they trace ; 
Mark the mild raptures of the ſylvan Pair: 
Their thoughts, their ſpeech, their ſports—yes, ev'ry grace 
- * Proclaums aloud another CHARLOTTEVs care.“ | Sr ER 


e 
8 EY 
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DAMON = I A. 


RECITATIVE. nebel 58 
WAs on a Bank, where Thames. majeſtic flood 
Effus'd its dimpling filver, heav' nly-clear, Bs RE. 


A lovely Pair convers'd; the neighb'ring mou [qi 1 5 0h 
ey I TREE lean'd to bear. {lo vgs a! T 
'D 4 M O N. 5 ah 2 «a 

Six years and more have danced by 5s 


With feet of fofteſt down, 
Since firſt the holy nuptial tye 
Made Dera all mine own: aH n 
And ſtill fo pleaſing is my ſtate, 72 
"The very thought of change I hate, | | | 


D E. 1 4 


Each year, each hour with downy feet 
That ſoftly danceth b . : 
Comes with new proof of loye replets, | 
And brings acceſs of joy. 
If true content dwells on the SL 
Sure, tis with Damon, and with me. 


& 3 BOTH 


258 . DAMON AMD DE L. IX. 
B O T H. 

What phraſeleſs rapture, as we walk | 
' The fields at early day, '. . N 
To hear our children's guileleſs talk, 

And mark their mimic play 
Sweet wedded Love! by thee alone 1 
The eee joys are known. | G 


DAMON 
See! at Nein s hallow'd ſhrine, 

The little Pilgrims meet * ; po Las 
I' ' inſpire the holy thought was thin dati 
My Dera guides their feet: 

They, for thy Lams and Dove, were oy: m. 
To prove thy gratitude to heav'n. 


D E ET A 
"Twas thy angelic bounty there | apy 
.Enrich'd them to beſtow l 48Da doc gen an 
An Alms, to dry the ſtreaming tear © e 
Of poverty and woe. 
What virtues ſhall their life unfold, 
Thus taught the genuine worth of gold! 


B. O T H. 
Mlethinks, I view ſucceeding times, 


With future — {ble eſt ; 


When man ſhall gaze away his crimes, 
And ev'ry vice deteſt. | 
Haſte golden Age !—When all ſhall 0 
Tha virtuous can be great alone. 3 


* See the Preface, DAMON 


— „ 4 4 ro ey ers nw ee 


D AMON ANY DELIA 2% 

. D 4 NM ON. 
Soon the cheek's ruby tinctur d grace, 4 Ne od i * W # 
The eye's keen-piercing ray, +. Mtg ar T! 4 +01 
And all the wonders of the face» - 88 ry - 

Theſe ſoon ſhall fade away: | | 

But time will DEL14's ſoul improve, 
And how can:Damon' ceaſe to love? 


DEL IA. 
When years inſenfibly arrive,. 
And youth's delights are oer, * | 
The Lover of his mind III live. 
When paſſion is no more: Nite Kral 
And time will Damon's mind 1 improve, 
Then how. can DEL1a ceaſe to love? 


B OT IH. 


Ne Nee e Harv! 0% % T 
Nor Fear's ideal hoſt; Ab. een 
If but a wiſh diſturbs the breaſ ,. 
Tis who ſhall pleaſe the moſt. oft e 
Sweet, wedded Love ! by thee alone, re bud» 
The calm, domeſtic. life is known, e 
| DAMO N. 
Ve lawleſs Swains, to virtue loſt, 1 d. 
How fleeting all your joyl ):: 
Who, ſlaves to ſenſe, of freedom boaſt, 
And mock the nuptial tye: 


Come learn of DELIA, and of me, 8 3 
That wedded Love—is Liberty. 


DELTA. 


{of 


z — 
- 4 42.5%" K 
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2b DANMON AY DEL IA. 
N Nie 
Le Nymphs, who waſte your time I Neem 235% 
Thro' pride lead ſingle lives.: 


'The nobleſt praiſe the Fair can kaow, 10 31 | 
Is that of virtuous wives. phat i / 


Be wiſely- proud.— nor wiſh beben. 
Tis yours to unt and obeyy : 


* B O. H. 18 
What joys in ſacred wedlock join 
Peace, —— and her ſmiling train, 
And Friendſhip — Paſſion all divine! 
Here holds her ſofteſt reign. — |; +} 
Hail, wedded Love! — by thee alone, 228147 
The worth of human life is Rho, ͤ m. 


Sung: by the RrerrATivx Voice. 
The conſcious Maſe with rapture wove:/- 
'This humble garland of her love, orl | 
And hung with votive prayer edu | 
% May heaven, each day, their Joy wereaſs! | 
„ And ever—ever—ever bless 


— The virtuous, —godlike Pn 1 1 Gil 2 
\ cho Rus. 
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Mar "HEAVEN, EACH DAY, THEIR JOYS, ekr ner 12 775 


| AND EVER—EVER=—ZEVER BLESS |! -| 


ur VIRTUOUS, GODLIKE. eam! i 
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THE COUNTESS 
OF 

HERTFORD 


CY 


= > 
„ © ÞM 
MADAM; 


HERE is a tax upon the Name of the 


we 


* Counteſs of HERTTORD, an heredi- 
tary obligation to patronize the Muſes; and 
in times like theſe, when their influence, I 
will not ſay their reputation, is on the de- 
cline, they can by no means diſpenſe with ſo 
eſſential a privilege. I intreat you, Madam, 
to take the following poems under your pro- 

B | tection. 


DEDICATION. 
tection. They were written with an unaf- 
fected wiſh to promote the love of Nature 
and the intereſts of Humanity. On the cre- 
dit of ſuch motives 1 lay them at your feet, 
and beg to be eſteemed, | 


4 


MAD AM, 


Your moſt devoted and 


moſt obedient ſervant 


Joh LANGHORNE. 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT. * 


N the following Poems, the plan of Fable. 
7s enlarged, and the province extended. To 
the original NARRATIVE and MoRaL are 
added imagery, deſcription „ and ſentiment. 
The ſcenery is formed in a department of Nas 
ture more adapted to the genius and diſpoſition 
of PoETRY; where ſhe finds new objects, u- 
tereſts, and connexions, to exerciſe her fancy 
and her powers. The charter of Quidlibet 
audendi, the birthright of every poet, ſuſfici- 
ently authoriſes the attempt of any new ſpecies 
of writing ; but by the judoment of the public 
it muſt fland or fall. 
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\ FABLES or FLORA. 


"The SUNFLOWER and the Ivy. 


2 F 9 uteri to the place of prayer, 
("Within the convent's lonely walls; 
The holy ſiſters ſtill repair, | 

What time the rofy morning calls: 


80 fair, each morn, ſo full of grace, 
Within their little garden reared, 
The flower of Prozpus turned her face 
To meet the PowER ſhe loved and feared. 
„ 8 | And 
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. And where, along the ring ky, 


= 


= 
" 


Her God in brighter glory burned, 7 


1 Still there her fond obſervant eye, | 


And there her wenden 2 ſhe seek. 


When calling from their weary height . 
On weſtern waves his beams to reſt. 
Still there ſhe ſought the parting 45 1 
And there ſhe turned her golden breaſt... - © 
But ſoon as night's invidious ſhade: 2 Þ 


Afar his lovely looks had borne, TY itt A 
With folded leaves and drooping head. 
Full fore ſhe grieved, as one forlorn. 


11 


Such duty in a flower diſplayed C  Anar 55; 
The holy ſiſters mate de feg,+ + 5 [1 bn V7 


Forgave the pagan rites it paid, 


And loved its fond idolatry, 
W But 


/ 1 
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But painful ful thou gh meant for kind, 
The praiſe that falls on Envy's ear! 


O'er the dim window's arch entwined, 2225 A*. 
. xn (hndny (800m: nt bak 3; 


And © See, ſhe cried, that ſpecious 8 5 152 
© Whoſe flattering boſom courts the ſun, 
8 The pageant. of. a gilded hour, 
The convent's ample hearts hath HOY 


«© Obſequious meanneſs]. ever prone. 
“% To watch the patron's turning. N = 
| 66 No will, no motion of its own |. 


4 *Tis this they love, for this they ſigh: N 


1 Go, ſplendid ſycophant | no more 
« Diſplay thy ſoft ſeductive arts! 
«© The flattering clime of courts explore, ; | 
«©. Nor ſpoil the convent's ſimple hearts. PA | 
| «K To 


— 
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« To me their praiſe more juſtly due, | 
« Of longer bloom, and happier grace! 
« Whom changing months unaltered view, 
« And find them in my fond embrace.” - 


cc low well,” the modeſt flower replied, 

« Can Envy's tutored eye chide 
The obvious bounds that ſtill divide 
« Foul FLATTERY from fair Gxarrrupz. 


c My duteous praiſe each hour T pay, 
« For few the hours that 1 muſt live; 
cc And give to him my little day, 
„ Whoſe grace another day may give. | 
i When low this golden form ſhall fall 
And ſpread with duſt its parent plain; 
40 That duſt ſhall hear his genial call, | 
60 And riſe, to glory riſe again. 


« To 
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6 To thee, my gracious power, to. thee | 
= My love, my r my life are due 
« Thy goodneſs gave that life to be; 

“ Thy goodneſs ſhall that life renew. 


« Ah me! one moment from. thy ſight | 
« That thus my truant-eye ſhould ſtray! ! 
« The God of glory ſets in night ; 
« His faithleſs flower has loft a day.” 
Sore ſighed the flower, and drooped her head; 
And ſudden tears her breaſt bedewed ; 
Conſenting tears the ſiſters ſhed, 
And, wrapt in holy wonder, viewed. 


With joy, with pious pride elate, 
|  « Behold,” the aged abbeſs cries, 
An emblem of that happier fate 
« Which heaven to all. but us denies. 
D 
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« Our 


+ * 


«cc 


cc 


cc 
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Our hearts no fears but duteous fears, } 
« No charm but duty's charm can. move; 


We ſhed no tears but holy tears 
4 Of tender penitence and love. 


See this the flattering world pourtrayed' 


n that dark look) that creeping bert 


cc 


No flower can bear the Tvy's ſhade ; 


No tree ſupport its cold embrace. 


cc 


cc 


The oak that rears it from the ground, 
« And bears its tendrils to the ſkies, 
Feels at his heart the rankling wound, 
« And in its poiſonous arms he dies.” 


Her moral thus the matron read, 


Studious to teach her children dear, 


And they by love, or duty led, 


With pleaſure heard, or ſeemed to hear. 
8 | Yet 
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Yet one leſs duteous, not leſs fair, 
n convents ſtill the tale is known) 
The fable heard with ſilent care, 
But found a moral of her own. 


The flower that ſmiled along the day, 
And drooped: in tears at evening's fall; 
Too well ſhe found her life diſplay, 
Too. well her fatal lot recall. 


The envious Ivy's gloomy ſhade, 3 
That murdered what it moſt 8 

Too well that cruel ſcene conveyed _ 
Which all her fairer hopes effaced. 


, Her heart with Glent horror hooks | | 
With ſighs ſhe ſought | her lonely OY IF af 
To the dim light ſhe caſt, one look; 1 
And bade once more the world farewell,” | 1 4 
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FABLE 4L 
The EVENING PRIMROSE. 


HERE are that love the ſhades of life, 

And ſhun the ſplendid walks of fame; | 

There are that hold it rueful ſtriſe 
To riſque AuzT1on's loſing game: 


That far from Exvr's urid ere 
The faireſt fruits of Genws rear, £ 
Content to ſee them bloom and die | 


In Friendſhip's ſmall but genial ſphere, 


Than vainer flowers tho W far, pe 

The Evening Primroſe ſhuns the day; ; 

Blooms only to the weſtern _” 
r loves its ſolitary ra. 
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In Epzx's vale an aged hind, 
At the dim twilight s eloſing hour, 
On his time- ſmoothed ſtaff reclined, | 
With wonder viewed the opening flower. 


* III-fated flower, at eve to blow,” 
In pity's ſimple thought he cries, 

* Thy boſom muſt. not feel the glow, 
42 ſplendid. ſuns, or ſmiling ſkies.. 


« Nor thee, the vagrants of the field... | 
4 The hamlet's little train behold ;; 
« Their eyes to ſweet oppreſſion yield, 
« When thine the falling ſhades unfold;, 
Nor thee the haſty ſhepherd heeds, 
When love has filled his heart with cares, 
1 For flowers he rifles alk the meads, | 


« For waking flowers---but thine for Bears. 
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&« Ahl waſte no more that beauteous bloom 
On night's chill ſhade, that fragrant breath, 
Let ſmiling ſuns thoſe gems Hume! — - 
« Fair flower, to live unſcen is death.” 


| Soft as the voice of vernal gales 

That o'er the bending meadow blow, 

Or ſtreams that ſteal thro even vales, 
And murmur that they move ſo flow: 


Deep in her unfrequented bower, 
Sweet Philomela poured her ſtrain ; 
The bird of eve approved her flower, 
And anſwered thus the anxious ſwain. 


| Live unſeen! 
By moonlight ſhades, in valleys green, 
Lovely flower, we'll live unfſecn, 


Of 


,* 
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Of our pleaſures deem not lightly, 


Laughing day may look more ſprightly, 


But I love the modeſt mien, 
Still I love the modeſt mien 


Didſt chou, ſhepherd, never find, 
Pleaſure is of penſive kind? 

Has thy cottage never known 

That ſhe loves to live alone? 

Doſt thou not at evening hour 
Feel ſome ſoft and ſecret power, . 
Gliding o'er thy yielding mind, 
Leave ſweet ſerenity behind ; 
While all diſarmed, the cares of day 
Steal thro' the falling gloom away? 


Love to think thy lot has laid 


In this undiſtinguiſhed ſhade. 


19 


of gentle evening fair, and her 3 queen. 


o 
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Far from the world's infectious view, 

Thy little virtues ſafely blew, 
Go, and in day's more dangerous hour, 


Guard thy emblematic flower. 
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FABLE III. 


The LAUREL and the REED. 


HE * Reed that once the ſhepherd blew 
On old Ceynisvs? hallowed fide, - 


To Syira's cruel bow applied, 
Its inoffenſive maſter ſlew. 


Stay, bloody ſoldier, ſtay thy hand, | 
Nor take the ſhepherd's gentle breath: 


Thy rage let 1 innocence withſtand ; 
Let muſic ſoothe the thirſt of death. 


He frowned---He bade the arrow fly--- 
The arrow ſmote the tuneful ſwain; 
No more its tone his lip ſhall try, 
Nor wake its vocal ſoul again. 


* The reeds on the banks of the Cephiſus, of which the ſhepherds 
made their pipes, Sylla's ſoldiers uſed for arrows. 


F Ckrls us, 
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Ceenisvs, from his ſedgy urn, 
With woe beheld the ſanguine deed : 
He mourned, and, as they heard him mourn, 
Aſſenting ſighed each trembling Reed. 


5 Fair offspring of my waves, he cried; 
That bind my brows, my banks adorn, - 
CL Pride of the plains, the rivers' pride, ; 

&« For muſic, PEACE, and beauty born |! 


« Ah! what, unheedful, have we done ? | is 
« What dæmons here in death delight Þ 
„ What fiends that curſe the ſocial ſun ? 
« What furies of infernal night ? 


. e See, ſee my peaceful ſhepherds bleed 
« Each heart in harmony that vyed, 
| &« Smote by its own melodious Reed, 
« Lies cold, along my bluſhing ſide. 
4% „ Back 
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e Back to your urn, my waters, fly; ni; 10 l Y 
« Or find in earth ſome ſecret way; 


“ For horrour dims yon conſcious ſe j IJ” 


« And hell has iſſued into day.” 


Thro' DeLenr's holy depth of ſnadte 
The ſympathetic ſorrows ran 

While in his dim and mournful glade 

The genius of her groves began. 


« In vain Cxrhisus ſighs to ſave 
« The ſwain that loves his watry mead, a 
« And weeps to ſee his reddening wave, 


« And mouens for his perverted Reed: 


“In vain my violated groves 

__« Muſt I with equal grief bewail, 
« While deſolation ſternly roves, 

„And bids the ſanguine hand affail. 

God 
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% God of the genial Aren; behold 1 
My laurel ſhades of leaves ſo bare! 
«© Thoſe leaves no poet's brows enfold, 
Nor bind ArolLo's golden hair. | | 


Like thy fair offspring, miſapplied, 
<« Far other purpoſe they ſupply ; 

ee The murderer's burning cheek to hide, Pat ob 
« And on his frownful temples die. 


6 Yet deem not theſe of Proro's race, 

ONE Whom wounded NaTuxe ſues in vain ; 
&« Pluto diſclaims the dire diſgrace, 

And cries, * fy They arc men.” 


FABLE 
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FABLE IV. 
'The GARDEN Rosk and the WILD Roszk. 


8 Dzz, whoſe current, free from ſtain, 

Glides fair o'er MzexroneTH's plain, 
By mountains forced his way to ſteer. 
Along the lake of PisLE MRR, 
Darts ſwiftly thro' the ſtagnant maſs, 
His waters trembling as they paſs, 
And leads his lucid waves below, 
VUnmixed, unf as they flow 
So clear thro' life's tumultuous tide, 
So free could Thouchr and Fancy glide; 
Could Horx as ſprightly hold her courſe, 
As firſt ſhe left her native ſource, 


Unſought 3 in her romantic cell 


The keeper of her dreams might dwell,” | 
G But 
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But ah] they will not, will not laſt--- 
When life's firſt fairy ſtage is paſt, 

The glowing hand of Hops is cold; 

And Fancy lives not to be old: 

Darker, and darker all before ; 

We turn the former proſpect o'er J 

And find in Mxuonv's faithful eye 

Our little ſtock of pleaſures lie. 


Come, then; thy kind receſſes opel 
Fair keeper of the dreams of Hors | 
Come with thy viſionary train; 

And bring my morning ſcenes again 


To Exox's wild and filent ſhade, 
Where oft my lonely youth was laid; 
What time the woodland Genus came, 
And touched me with his holy flame.-—- 
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Or, where the hermit, Bea, leads 
Her waves thro' ſolitary meads; 

And only feeds the defart-flower, 
Where once ſhe ſoothed my {lumbering hour: 
Or rouſed by STainwors's wintry ſky, 

She wearies echo with her r 
And oft, what ſtorms her bob tear, 
| Her W banks declare. 


Where Epan's fairer waters flow, 
By MiLrox's bower, or OsTy's brow, - 
Or Baocriat'h alder-ſhaded cave, 4D 
Or, winding round the Druid's grave, 
Silently glide, with pious fear 


To ſound his holy ſlumbers near. 


Wes, theſe fair ſcenes of Fancy's reign, 
O Mor bear me once again : 
For, when life's varied ſcenes are paſt, 


'Tis ſimple Nature charms at laſt. 
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"Twas thus of old a poet prayed; 
| Ih' indulgent power his prayer approved, 
And, ere the gathered Roſe could fade, 
Reſtored him to the ſcenes he loved. 


A Roſe, the poet's favourite flower, 
From FLoxa's cultured walks he bore; 


No fairer bloomed in Esxtrx's bower, 


Nor Pzior's charming Cho wore, 


No fairer flowers could Faxcy twine 
Io hide AxAcREOx's ſnowy hair; 
For there ALuRRIA's bloom divine, 


And Erriot's ſweeteſt bluſh was there. 


When ſhe, the pride of courts, retires, 
And leaves for ſhades, a nation's love, 

With awe the village 'maid admires, 

How Wainzcravs looks, how WaLDtcrave moves, 


* 
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So marvelled much in Exox's ſhade 
The flowers that all uncultured grew, 
When there the ſplendid Roſe diſplayed 
Her ſwelling breaſt, and ſhining hue. 


Vet one, that oft adorned the place 
Where now her gaudy rival reigned, | 
Of ſimpler bloom, but kindred race, | EW 


The penſive EcLanTINE complained,-- + * 


1 Miſtaken youth, with ſighs ſhe ſaid, 
« From nature and from me to ſtray! 


The bard, by ſplendid forms betrayed, 
« No more ſhall frame the purer lay. 


* Luxuriant, like the flaunting Roſe, 
And gay the brilliant ſtrains may be, 

But far, in beauty, far from thoſe, 
That flowed to nature and to me.” 


H The 
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The poet felt, with fond ſurprize, 
The truths the ſylvan critic told; 
And © though this courtly Roſe,” he cries, 
952 Is gay, is beauteous n 


« Yet, lovely flower, I find in thee | 
Wild ſweetneſs which no words expreſs, | 

40 And charms in thy ſimplicit r, 5 
« That dwell not in the pride of drefs.” | | 


FABLE 
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FABLE V. 


The V1ioLET and the PA NSN. 


The god of fond. defires repair; 
' Implore him for a gentle gueſt, + 
Implore him with unwearied.prayer.. 


Should beauty's. foul-enchanting: ſmile, 
Love-kindling looks, and features gay, 

Should theſe thy wandering eye beguile, 

And ſteal thy wareleſs heart away; 


That heart hall ſoon with ſorrow ſwell, 
And ſoon the erring eye deplore, 
If in the beauteous boſom dwell 
No gentle virtue's genial ſtore. 


\HEPHERD, if near thy artleſs breaſt TORS? 


31. 
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Far from his hive one ſumnicr-day, 
A young and yet unpractiſed bee, 
Borne on his tender wings away, 


Went. forth the flowery world to ſee. '  - 


'The morn, the noon in play he paſſed, | 
But when the ſhades of evening. came, tO þ 

No parent brought the due repaſt, 
And faintneſs ſeized his Waben 


By nature urged, by inſtinet Bache nunc bis 
The boſom of a flower he Joug ht, Xi: 
Where ſtreams mourned round a moſſy . 
And violets all the bank enwrought. 


Of kindred race, but brighter dier, 
on that fair bank a Panſy grew, 
| That borrowed from indulgent ſkies 
- Avelvet ſhade and purple hue-. 1 
: The 
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The tints that ſtreamed with gloſſy an 
The velvet ſhade, the purple hu, 


Ihe ſtranger wondered to behold, 
And to its beauteous boſom flew.” . 


Not fonder haſte the lover ſpeeds, 


At evening's fall, his fair to mee. 


| When o'er the hardly-bending meads - 
He ſprings on more than mortal feet. 


Nor glows his eye with brighter glee, 


When ſtealing near her orient breaſt, 


Than felt the fond. enamoured bee, 
When firſt the golden bloom he'preſt, 


Ah! pity much his youth untried, 
His heart in beauty's magie el ; 
So never paſſion thee betide, 


But where the genial virtues: dwell, 10 
1 


* 
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In vain ih ſeeks thoſe virtues there; 
No ſoul-ſuſtaining charms abound: ING 
No honeyed ſweetneſs to repair 
1” Is 9 waſte of oe" is found. 


An aged bes! ' whoſe labours led : 
Thro' thoſe fair: ſprings, and-meads of en 
His feeble wing, lis drooping head- 9a 
Beheld, and pitied to beholdi. 


* Fly, fond adventurer, fly the art | 

| & hat courts-thine eye with fair attire 3 

' & Who finiles to widthd Rbedleſt heave) il 
_ Will ſmile to ſee that heart expire. 1 


« This modeſt flower of humbler hue, ar 
That boaſts no depth. of glowing dyes;. 
4 Arrayed in. unbeſpangled blue,; 
<« The ſimple cloathing of the ſies— 
„ This 
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« This flower, with balmy ſweetneſs bleſt, 
„May yet thy languid life renew: 
He ſaid, and to the Violet's breaſt 

The little vagrant faintly flew. 


FABLE 
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Ti 


The QUEEN OF THE ; Meapow and the 


CROWN IMPERIAL. 


ROM Bacrza's vales, where beauty blows 
Luxuriant in the genial ray; 
Where flowers a bolder gem diſcloſe, 
And deeper drink the golden day: 


From BACTRIA's vales to Burralx's ſhore 
What time the CROWN IMT ERIAL came, 
Full high the ſtately ſtranger bore 
The honours of his birth and name. 


In all the pomp of eaſtern My 
In all the eaſtern glory gay, 
He bade, with native pride clate, 
| Each flower of humbler birth obey. 
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o, that the child unborn might hear, 
dies hold it ſtrange in diſtant time, bale 7 


That freedom even to flowers was dear, | 


To flowers that bloomed i in Britain 8 clime! | 


Thro' purple meads, and ſpicy . 
Where sr $ * ſilver waters play, 
While far from * their goddeſs divells, 

She rules with delegated ſway. | 


That ſway the Crown IMrERTAL ſought, 
With high demand and haughty mien; 
But equal claim a rival brought, 1 | | 
Axxival called the MaAbow's Quzrn. 
< In climes of orient glory born, 


Where beauty firſt and empire grew z. 
= Where firſt unfolds. the golden morn, 


„Where richer falls the fragrant dev: 


Gene 2351 
* The Ionian Strymon. 


* | Wy 


« Tn + 
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cc In light s ethereal beauty dreſt, iin 1484 2 0 1 
* Behold,” he cried, e the favoured flower, | | 


c Which Frora's high commands inveſt 
« With enfigns of imperial 55 4 


ee Where proftrate vales, and d bluſhing cad: 33 

« And bending mountains own his Iway, - ol 
While PrxsIA's lord his empire leads, 

« And bids. the trembling world ober 5 
« While blood bedews the training bow, | 

e And conqueſt rends the ſcattered air. 

one Tis mine to bind the victor's brow, N 
« And reign in envied glory there. 


„ Then lowly bow, ye Britiſh flowers I 
Confeſs your monarch's mighty ſwayz 
« And own the only glory vr, 

When fear flies trembling to. obey, 


— 


He faid, and ſudden o'er the plain, wi 


From flower to flower a murmur ran, 


With modeſt air, and milder ſtrain, ' 


When thus the Mzarow's Queen began. 


« If vain of birth, of glory vain, 
« Or fond to bear a regal name, 
« The pride of folly brings diſdain, 
« W me urge a tyrant's claim: 


«. If war my peaceful realms affail, 
115 And then, unmoved by pity's call, 


«. ] ſmile to ſee the bleeding vale, 


cc Or feel one Joy in nature's fall, 


« Then may cach juſtly vengeful flower 
« Purſue her Queen with generous ſtrife, 


« Nor leave the hand of lawleſs power 
„ Suck compaſs on the ſcale of life. 


/ 


«© One: 
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« One fimple virtue all my pride! N 6 
« The wiſh that flies to miſery's aid; 
„The balm that ſtops the crimſon tide *, , 
And heals the wounds that war has made.” 


Their free conſent by Zephyrs borke, t 
The flowers their Me abow's Qurzx obey 5 
And fairer bluſhes crowned the morn, 5e 
And ſweeter fragrance filled the da. 


* The property of that flower. br 
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FABLE. VII. 


The WALL. FLOWER. 


4 


THY loves may flower, the ſweeteſt flower | 


4 Thrown rudely-o er this ruined: tower, 


« To waſte her ſolitary day? 


Why, witn the mead, the ſpicy vale, 
« "Xe grove and genial garden call, 

'<« Will ſhe her fragrant ſoul exhale, 
Vnheeded on the lonely wall ? 


4 For never ſure was beauty born 
« To live in death's deſerted ſhade! 
Come, lovely flower, my banks adorn, 
My banks for life and beauty made. 
L 
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e That ſwells the golden breaſt of May, 75 


* 


| 

| 

: 

| 

7 

N 
3 
| 

4 
: 
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Thus Prry waked the A thought, ; 


And by her ſweet | 


To ſeize the beit 1 duke, 


And bear her from her ſtony beds. 


I ſought but ſudden: on mine ear 
A voice in hollow murmurs broke, 
And ſmote my heart with holy fear 

The 1 the Rain ſpoke. 


1. From thee be far th — 
6 The honours of the dead el, 


Or take the ſole remaining meed, 
« The flower that crowns their former toilł 


Nor deem that flower che e 


“ Or fond to oracetthis barren ſhade; 
'Tis Naruzs tells her to beſtow - 
« Her honours on . 


ce For 


For this — 
Her light ſeeds round on turret s —Y 


And undiſperſed by-temipeſts there, 
. They riſe in vegetable gold. 3. 


Nor ſhall thy wonder wake toſesr 
« Such deſart ſcenes diſtindtion err: 
Oft have they been, and oft ſhall be 

17 Truth's, Honour's, Valour's, Beauty 8 grave. 


9 


&« Where longs to. fall that rifted ire _ 
* As Weary: of th' inſulting air; 
<« The poct's thought, the:warrior's-fire;, 
The lover s:fighs are ſleeping there. 


« When that too ſhakes the trembling-ground,, 
_ © Borne down by ſome tempeſtuous ky, 


And many a lumbering cottage round 
„ gtartles how ſtill their hearts will lie! 


« Of 


Wh 73 
„ 


cc 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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Of them who, wrapt in earth 00 cold, 


No more the ſmiling day ſhall view, | 


Should many a tender tale be told; 


% For many a tender thought is due. 


Haſt thou not ſeen ſome lover pale, 
When evening brought the penſive hour, 


% 


Step ſlowly o'er the ſhadowy vale, 
cc And ſtop to pluck the frequent flower? 


Thoſe flowers he ſurely meant to ſtrew 
« On loſt affeQion's lowly cell; 


Tho' there, as fond remembrance grew, 


er e. from his hand ey fell, 


Has never cep b frugal Sink 555 
*« Been taught her firſt roſe to peſign i 
With vain but pious fondneſs borne 


« To deck thy Nancy's honoured ſhrine. - 


* Tis 


cc 


And when to fate-ſhe yields the reſ t.. 


Tur FABLES or n | 


'Tis Navous pleading in the breaſt, 
« Fair memory of, her works to find; 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


<6 


Why, elſe, the'o'ergrown paths of time 
« Would thus tlie lettered ſage explore, 
With pain theſe crumbling ruins climb, 
ie And on the doubtful ſculpture pore ? 


Why ſeeks he with unwearied toil 
«© Thro' death's dim walks to urge his way, 
Reclaim his long-afſerted ſpoil, 

« And lead Ontivion into day ? 


"Tis NaTuzz prompts, by toil or fear 

« Unmoved, to range thro' death's domain: 

The tender parent loves to hear 

&« Her childrens' ſtory told again, 
A 
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The Turi and the MYRTLE “. 


WAS on the border of a ſtream 
A gayly-painted Tulip ſtood, 
And, gilded by the morning beam, 
. her beauties in the flood. AY 


And fare; more ot to. W e 
Might nothing meet the wiſtful eye, 
Than crimſon: fading into gold, 
In ſtreaks of faireſt bone. 


The beauteous e with ih late, 
Ah me!] that pride with beauty dyells HR 
Vainly affects ſuperior ſtate, . 
An thus in empty fancy ſwells... 


* This Fable was firſt publiſhed in a Collection of Letters, ſuppoſed to 


« O luſtre | 


have pulls berween St. Evremond and Waller, 


— — 


Po Tas: FABLES oF leona. 


% O n 10 unrivalled "of 


« Fair painting of a hand divine! - 
8 Superior far to mortal doom, | 
cc The hues of heaven aloe” are mine] 


Away, ye worthleſs," formleſs race! 


« Ye weeds, that boaſt the name of flowers! 
(No more my native. bed diſgrace, 
«© Unmeet for tribes ſo mean as, yours | 


# 
% 


« Shall the bright daughter of 'the'fun 


te Aſſociate with the ſhrubs of earth? if RS ar 
« Ye ſlaves, your ſovercign's preſence ſhun! | 
T Reſpect her mene en her birth. 


« And thou, dull, ſullen erer. green 8 
« Shalt thou my ſhining ſphere i invade? 
1. My noon-day beauties beam unſeen, N 


Obſcured beneath thy duſky ſhade !” 


« Deluded 


15 


Tur FABLES or FLORA. as 


e Deluded flower!” the Myrtle cries, - 
„ thy moment s bloom adore ? 
ce The meaneſt ſhrub that you deſpiſe, 

The meaneſt flower has merit more, 


* That daily, in les ſimple bloom, 
e Shall laſt along the changing year; 
<< Bluſh on the ſnow of winter's gloom, 
„ And bid the ſmiling ſpring appear. 


« The vin that, thoſe banks | beneath, 
« Hides from thy ſeorn its modeſt head, 

« Shall Hill the air with fragrant breath, 
When thou art in thy duſty bed. 


40 Even * who boaſt no golden ſhade, * 
« Am of no ſhining tints poſſeſs' d, 


a When low thy lucid form is laid, 


« Shall bloom on many a lovely breaſt, *" | 
N | Z cc And 
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« And "Th whoſe kind and foſtering care | 
. «& To thee, to me, our beings gave, 

« Shall near his breaſt my flowrets wear, 
60 And walk er ger thy grave. 


© Deulcd flower, the viendly ſcreen” 


« That hides. thee from the noon-tide rays, 
& And mocks thy. paſſion. to be ſeen, 
« Prolongs thy tranſitory day. 


„ But kindly deeds with feorn repaid, 


No more by virtue need be done: A bft 
& I now withdraw my duſky ſhade, 
« And yield' thee to * | 


| Fi ierce on the flower the ann beam 


With all its weight of glory fell ; 


The flower exulting caught the gleam, - 


And lent its leaves a bolder ſwell. . , 
| Expanded 


Tur FAB LES: or FLORA: 
| Expanded by the ſearching fire, 

The curling leaves the breaſt diſcloſed ; 
The mantling bloom was painted gh 


And every latent waar expoſed. AT 


But when the ſun was as ſliding low, = 

And evening came, with dews. 0 cold „ 
The wanton beauty ceaſed to blow, 

And * her bending 1 leaves to fold. 


Thoſe leaves, alas | no more would cloſe ; 


Relaxed, exhauſted, ſickening, pale; 
| They left her to E parent's woes, 
And fled before the riſing gale. 

ö 
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The BEE-T LOWER. 


OM E. let us leave this painted plain; ; So 
This waſte of flowers that palls the eye: Seng 5 
The walks of Narunz 8 wilder —_ 3 
bal 8 in * 5 


Thro' thoſe fair ſcenes, whe yet the owes 


Superior charms to BaockMan' s art, 


Where, crowned with elegant repo . 
| He cheriſhes the ſocial heart — 


* This is a ſpecies of the Orchis, which is ; found in the barren . mount 
tainous parts of Lincolnſhire, Worceſterſhire, Kent, and Hertfordſhire. Na- 
ture has formed a Bee on the breaſt of the flower with ſo much exactneſs, 
that it is impoſſible at a ſmall diſtance to diſtinguiſh the impoſition. For this 
purpoſe ſhe has obſerved an ceconomy different from what is found in moſt 
other flowers, and has laid the petals horizontally. The genus of the Orchis, 
or Satyrion, ſhe ſeems profeſſedly to have made uſe vf for her paintings, and 
on the different ſpecies has drawn the perfect forms of different inſects, ſuch 
a8 — Flies, Butterflies, &c. 

. Thro? 


FF 


. ” 


TAE FABLES! oF! eee 83 
Thro' thoſe fair 8 we Il banner wü 1832 
And on yon ruſſet mountains reſt: „ wind T 

Come, brother dear] come, Nature . aft 20% 0 
With all her ſimple virtues bleſt. 2201 N i l b 


The ſun far- ſeen on diſtant towers t 2d equine 
And clouding groves and peopled 1 1 2141 1 3 
And ruins pale of princely bowers: oil 9d 10, guot ! 
On Bzacazoroucn's airy. heights ſhall pleaſe. Da 


Nor lifeleſs there the lonely ſcenag̃ » 
The little labourer of the hive, 1 47119113 Fo 
From flower to flower, from green to green, 
Murmurs, and makes the wild alive. 


See, on that flowret s velvet bręaſt \chi9} 
How cloſe. the buſy vagrant lies! 

His thin-wrought plume, his downy breaſt, 
Th' ambroſial gold that ſwells his thighs !: 

O Regardleſs, 


e 4 
ii 


34 THE FABLES! o PLORL. 
Regardleſs, white we wander near, 


4 


Thrifty of time, his taſk. he _ | 
Or ſees he no intruder near? 
And reſt in ſleep . 


Perhaps his fragrant —— 

| His limbs ;. ll. ſet the captive frex 
I ſought the living Bee to/fmd. 

And found the: picture of a Bee. 


Attentive to our trifling-ſelves; 
From thence we plan the rule of ally 
S Thus Nature withthefablebever 
We rank, and thefe hört Sperre e- wall. 


Be far, my friends, fror · ycuy from me; 


41 2 1 . 


Th' unhallowed termy the thouglit ame, 


That LIrx's n 
In idle faneyis-trifling tin: 


1 
* 
. 


Remember 


Ti ABIS ons onA Ir 


Remember ſtill, tis NTTIH S a 0 
Religion in your lo to find? ? : 
Inſpired the irt Mind bog. covet Bow: 


As conſcious that en bing = nol. 
Pleaſed with the peffüffs Hihi® wm 
That. power with lending ee ee 9 of 


And paints a Bee u A 6a ni 250 0203 of © 
Mark, how that rooted mandrake wears | 

His human feet, his human hands! 4) 
Oft, as his ſhapely form he tears, 
Aghaſt the frighted plowman ſtands. 


See where, in yonder orient ſtone, 
She ſeems ev'n with herſelf at ſtrife, 
While fairer from her hand is ſhewn 
The pictured, than the native life, 
HzLvynTIA's 


*. 


* 
. 
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HeLveT1a's rocks, SABRINA'S WAVES, |; An h 
Still many a ſhining pebble;bears! uo n nom! 

Where oft her ſtudious hand engraves 0 won be 
The perfect form, and leayes it, there. 2117 bs gu! 


0 1 my Pax rox, boaſt her. eie 24 
And long her laws of lens fulfils. 54 ftw bell 
To thee ſhe gave. her er and heart, dw οο.ũ0¹jñqu 1811 T 
To thee, her and ber kf 8 2 nq be 
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FP ABLE X. 


The WILDIN and the BRO OM. 


TN yonder green wood blows the Broom ; 

Shepherds, . we'll truſt our flocks to ftray, 
Court nature in her ſweeteſt bloom, 
And ſteal from care one ſummer-day. 


From Him whoſe oay and graceful brow 

Fair-handed Hunz with roſes binds, 

We'll learn to breathe the tender vow, 
Where ſlow the fairy FoxTua winds. 


\ — 


* WiLLIA Huron of Bangour. 


| 'S * 


. And 


wy THE FABLES or FLORA. 
And oh] that He * whoſe gentle breaſt 
In nature's ſofteſt mould was made, 
Who left her ſmiling works impreſt. 
In characters that cannot fade. 
That He might Ieave his Iowly ſhrine, 
| Tho! ſofter there the Seaſons fall 
They come, the ſons of verſe cines 


. __ | 77 ? 
© bo 144 194 — 1 


— What airy Bunde invite 
My ſteps not unreluQant, from the depth 

« Of SnENER'S delightful groves? Repoſing there | 
No more I hear the buſy voice of men 

ce Far-toiling 0 er "the g lobe --- fave to the call 


* 


*. Pa AAT 40 


« Of ſoul-exalting poetry, the car 
«© Of death denies attention. Rouzed by her, 
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a The genius of ſepulchral ſilence opes 

% His drowſy cells, and yields us to the day. 
« For thee, whoſe hand, whatever paints the ſpring, 
Or ſwells on ſummer's breaſt, or loads the lap £ 
« Of autumn, gathers heedful---Thee whoſe rites. 
« At nature's ſhrine with holy care are paid 

« Daily and nightly, boughs of brighteſt green, 

| © And every faireſt roſe, the god of groves, 
3 * The queen of flowers, ſhall ſweeter fave for thee. 

« Yet not if beauty only claim thy lay, 
« Tunefully trifling. Fair philoſophy, . 
« And nature's love,. and every moral charm. 
4 That leads in Greet captivity the mind. 
To virtue---ever in thy neareſt cares. 
« Be theſe, and animate thy living page | 
« With truth reſiſtleſs, beaming from the ſource. 
« Of perfect light immortal---Vainly boaſts 


© That golden Broom its ſunny robe of flowers :. 


Fair are the ſunny flowers ; but, fading ſoon. 
«© And! 


Tur FABLES or FLORA. 
= And fruitleſs, yield the forefter' 8 regard 
06 To the well-loaded Wildin Shepherd, there 


« Behold the fate of ſong, and lightly deem 
« Of all but moral 9 top 


. Not in vain” * 

1 hear my Hann,rox reply, - e 
(The torch of Ane! in his FS | 

< *Tis not in vain,” I hear him ſay, 

4 That nature paints her works ſo gay; 


* 


For, fruitleſs tho? that faity broom, 

« Yet ſtill we love her laviſh bloom. 
Cheered with that bloom, yon deſart wild 
<« Its native horrors loft, and ſmiled. | 

. And: oft we mark her golden ray 


7 SE the dark wood ſcatter Gn 


4 


* 


40 of moral uſes wie the rife; ; 
2 * Leave r me the elegance of life. 5 
c Whatever 


2 A 


A 
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Whatever charms the ear or e, 

All beauty and all harmony; $7 7 Ie 
If ſweet ſenſations theſe nave; x Eg 
Fknow. they have their moral 0 . E O0t 


I know that Narukz's charms can move- 


** 


The ſprings that ſtrike ta VixTurs:loves”! 112 7% To 
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FABLE XI. 


The MroLezOR and the PASEION-FLOWBR. 5 


N this dim cave a druid RON 

| Where ſtops the paſling gale to moan ; 
The rock he hollowed o'er him weeps, 
And cold drops wear the fretted ſtone, 


In this dim cave, of differdit creed, 
An hermit's holy aſhes reſt : Pug 
The ſchool-boy finds the frequent bead, 
Which many a formal matin bleſt. 
That truant-time full well 1 know, 
When here I brought, in ſtolen hour, 
The druid” $ magic Miſletoe, | 0 


The holy hermit's Paſſion- flower. 
| The 


ws K 2 * 7 K 4 ' a >< * 
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The e on the myſtic ſtone 
Penſive I laid, in thought profound, 


When from the cave a deepening groan 
Iſſued, and froze me to the ground. | 


CY 


_ * 


T hear it ſtill---Doſt thou not hear? 3 oy" 

Does not thy haunted faney ſtart ??: 

The ſound ſtill vibrates; thro mine ear | 
The horror ruſhes on my heart. | 


Unlike to living ſounds it came, 
Unmixed, neee wich breath; 
But, grinding thro "ſome ſcrannel frame, 
|  Creaked from the bony lungs of death. 


p I hear it ſtill---© Depart,” it cries; 
Neo tribute bear to ſhades unbleſt: 
« Know, here a bloody druid lies, 
« Who was not nurſed-at Nature's breaſt. 
OE « Aſſociate 


64 Tur FABLES or FLORA. 
i 6c Aſſociate he with demons dire, 

« O'er human victims held the knife, 

4 And pleaſed to ſee the babe expire, 

_ © Smiled grimly o'er its quivering, life, 


« Behold his crimſon-ſtreaming hand 
« Fred |---his dark, fixed, murderous eyet”” -- 
In the dim cave I ſaw him ſtand; 

And my heart died---I felt it die. 


WEE 


3 ſee him ftill---Doſt thou not ſee | | 
The haggard eye-ball's hollow dare? Bonk 
And gleams of wild ferocity | ; i 

Dart thro' the ſable ſhade of haie r 7 W 


| What meagre form behind him moves; i 5 
With eye that rues th' invading day; 
| And wrinkled aſpect wan, that proves: 
"7 he mind to pale remorſe a prey? 


What 


uE FABLES or \ FLORA, | 


What wretched—Hark— the voice replies 
+06 Boy, bear-theſe idle honours hence! 
*«© For, here a guilty hermit lies, 
e Untrue to Nature, Virtue, Senſe. 


% Tho' Nature lent him powers to aid 
The moral cauſe, the mutual weal; 
% Thoſe powers he ſunk in this dim ſhade, 

The deſperate ſuicide of zeal. 


% Go, teach the drone of faintly haunts, 
C Whoſe cell's the ſepulchre of time; | 
% Tho' many a holy hymn he chaunts, 


„ His life is one continued crime. 


Fon And bear them hence, the plant, the flower; 
No ſymbols thoſe of ſyſtems vain ! 

4e They have the duties of their hour; 
Some bird, ſome inſet to ſuſtain,” 


THE E N D. 


